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T  HE  following  volumes  of  Millot’s  General 
Hiflory,  though  defigned  as  a  fequel  to  the  Ancient  part, 
yet  form  a  complete  work  by  themfelves  ;  the  more  valua¬ 
ble,  as  nothing  has  hitherto  appeared  in  any  language  on 
this  fubjefl  that  deferves  the  name  of  an  Hi/lory  ;  except 
PufrendorPs  Introduction,  which  being  aimoft  only  a  heap 
of  dry  unconne&ed  faffs,  huddled  together  without  order 
or  tafle,  is  therefore  incapable  of  leaving  much  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  but  that  of  difgufl ;  and  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Univerfal  Hiflory,  which,  though  a  work  of  eftablifhedl 
reputation,  is  too  bulky  and  expenfive  for  the  generality  of 
readers. 

it  is  perhaps  to  the  want  of  a  concife  clear  work  of  this 
kind,  compofed  with  elegant  impartiality  and  precifion, 
that  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  to  afcribe  the  negleft,  or 
rather  difrepute  into  which  the  fludy  of  Modem  Hiflory 
has  fallen  in  our  fchools,  and  even  univerfities  :  Though  it 
be  a  fubjeft  equally  curious,  and  much  more  interefling  than 
the  Ancient,  and  the  ill  conferences  attending  the  negleftof 
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this  branch  of  knowledge  but  too  vifible.  In  faft,  it  ap¬ 
pears  an  abfurdity,  that  a  young  man,  when  he  enters  into 
the  world,  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  moil  trifling  in¬ 
cidents  in  Greece,  Italy,  or  Perfia,  three  thoufand  years 
ago,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moil  important  revolutions 
tnat  have  happened  in  his  own  country,  or  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  lefs  than  fo  many  centuries ;  that  he  fhould  be  per- 
feflly  fkilled  in  the  laws  and  conllitutions  of  Athens,  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  ancient  Rome,  without  the  leafl  knowledge  of  thofe 
under  which  he  is  born,  which  he  is  obliged  to  obey,  and 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  obferve. 

1  WOULD  not,  from  what  is  here  faid,  be  underflood  to 

depreciate  the  fludy  of  Ancient  Hiftory _ We  find  in  it 

'he  mofl  maflerly  pictures  of  human  nature,  the  noblefl  ex¬ 
amples  of  heroick  virtue  and  difinterefled  patriotif'm  ;  and, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  a  feries  of  miracles  performed 
by  an  intrepidity  and  wifdom  that  feem  almofl  beyond  the 
reach  of  mankind, — But  perhaps  few  converts  to  virtue  have 
been  made  by  that  fludy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
leffons  it  gives  are  not  of  fo  much  utility  as  is  pretended. 
Men  are  generally  mofl  afFefted  by  the  praaices  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  cotemporaries ;  the  tranfadions  of  remote  na¬ 
tions  in  a  diflant  age,  make  almofl  as  little  impreflion  as  if 
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they  had  happened  in  another  world  ;  and,  though  they 
may  attraCl  admiration  and  appiaufe,  feldom  roufe  us  to 
imitation.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  world, 
had  that  fludy  produced  the  fruits  which  might  naturally 
be  expeCted  from  it ;  but  in  this  inflance,  as  in  many  others,, 
experience  refutes  theory  however  fpecious. 

the  ftudy  of  Modern  Hiftory,  therefore,  even  as  a 

fchool  of  morality,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  found  inferiour  to 

that  of  the  Ancient.  If  it  furnifhes  fewer  brilliant  examples, 

yet  the  great  and  good  aCtions  it  difplays,  mud  link  deeper 
'  1  1. 
into  the  mind,  and  be  more  productive  of  emulation,  as 

being  performed  by  men  of  characters  and  manners  nearly 

L\  •  *  t  ••  , 

refembling  our  own.  We  either  feel,  or  are  witnefies  of 
the  beneficial  effeCts  they  have  produced,  as  well  as  the  ill 
conferences  attendant  on  the  contrary  vices  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  mult  be  led  by  the  molt  powerful  of  all  motives,  a  re¬ 
gard  for  our  own  welfare,  to  embrace  the  one  and  fly  from 
the  other.  But  this  fubjeCt  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits 

of  an  advertifement  ;  and  it  is  not  my  defign  to  write  a 

\ 

the  Abbe,  though  born  and  educated  under  one  abfoluto 
prince,  employed  and  rewarded  by  another,  every  where 
fhews  himfelf  a  foe  to  tyranny,  and  a  warm  afferter  of  the 

rights 
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rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  His  good  fenfe,  candour* 
and  impartiality,  oblige  him  to  acknowledge  the  abufes  and 
errours  that  have  been  propagated  in  the  chriftian  world, 
by  the  domineering  and  interefled  fpirit  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  pifture  he  has  given  of  the  cruelties  fhe 
has  committed,  or  been  the  caufe  of  committing  ;  of  the 
tyranny  fhe  has  exercifed  over  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
confciences  of  men,  with  the  beneficial  effe&s  produced  by 
the  reformation,  muft  make  every  reader  fenfible  of  the 
ble fling  we  enjoy  in  being  freed  from  her  yoke  ;  cfpecially 
when  we  refleft,  that  though  fhe  now  appears  lefs  fanguina- 
ry  and  defpotick,  yet  her  moderation  proceeds  only  from 
her  want  of  power  ;  and  that  the  care  fhe  takes  to  keep  un 
her  pretenfions,  indicates  a  fixed  refolution  to  enforce  them, 
if  e/er  circum fiances  take  a  favourable  turn. 

his  merit  as  an  hiflorian  is  too  well  known  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  that  of  the  tranflation  is  fubmitted  to  the  candour 
of  the  reader,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  entertainment  in 
thefe  volumes,  as  he  certainly  will  infiruftion. 
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H  A  V I N  G  laid  down  the 
plan  of  this  work  in  the  Preface  and  Intro- 
dudtion  to  the  Ancient  Hiflory,  what  is 
here  neceflary  to  he  added  will  peculiarly 
refpedt  the  Modern  ;  a  fubject  much  more 
difficult  to  be  treated  in  a  general  point  of 
view. 

though  my  labours  be  not  intended  for 
children,  whofe  age  renders  them  incapa¬ 
ble  of  purfuing  a  regular  train  of  reflec¬ 
tions  ;  but  for  youth,  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  fir  ft  elements  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  men  of  bufinefs,  who  are  de- 
firous  either  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  the 
principal  hiftorical  events,  or  of  refrefhing 
their  memories,  without  engaging  in  too 
tedious  a  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  yet  I  have  not 
totally  neglected  readers  even  of  the  ten¬ 
dered:  age  :  The  paflages  heft  fulted  to  then- 
capacity  or  tafte  may  be  (elected,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  cleared  up,  and  the  few  preliminary 

inftructions  neceflary,  be  readily  fupplied. 

IN 
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IN  elementary  treatifes  of  the  fpecula. 
tive  fci'ences,  every  thing  is  to  be  defined 
cind  demonftrated ;  all  the  ideas  muft  fpring 
immediately  from  one  another  •  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  confequences  be  linked  together 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  clearnefs ; 
and,  even  then,  minds  which  have  received 
but  an  ordinary  degree  of  cultivation,  fel- 
dom  acquire  them  without  affiftance.  But 
this  method  is  incompatible  with  hiftory, 
pax  ticulai  ly  general  hiftory  j  which  con- 
fifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  fads,  for  the 
moft  part  unconnected,  fcattered  in  confu- 
fion  through  the  bottomlefs  abyfs  of  ages, 
an,!  the  boundieis  extent  of  the  univerie, 
more  or  lefs  interefting  to  us  according  to 
our  various  taftes  or  perfonal  connexions  ; 
in  a  word,  fuch,  that  every  nation  (not  to 
lay  every  diftnet)  produces  an  enormous 
multitude  of  volumes,  filled  only  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  own  tranfa&ions.  How  dif¬ 
ficult  muft  be  the  talk  to  feleft  from  this 
chaos,  to  arrange  with  method,  precifion 
clearnefs,  exaftnefs,  and  elegance,  the  ma¬ 
terials  proper  to  give  the  reader  a  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  of  what  is  really  effential,  and  render 
the  fludy  pleafing,  inflead  of  laborious  ! 

if  I  have  made  any  approaches  to  this 
point  of  perfection,  it  is  the  utmofl  I  could 
hope  from  this  long  labour  ;  the  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  which  will  perhaps  hereafter  be 
leffened.  The  title  of  Elements  cannot  here 
be  taken  in  the  flrict  fenfe  which  it  com¬ 
monly  bears  in  works  of  a  different  fpe- 
cies  ;  but  I  have  preferred  it  as  molt  ex- 
preffive  of  the  obje£t  I  had  in  view,  though 
without  fubjecling  rnyfelf  to  a  conflraint 
fuperfluoufly  fcrupulous.  Above  all  things 
brevity  appeared  to  me  eflentialiy  necel- 
fary  ;  and  it  is  often  fufncient  barely  to 
point  out  the  facts,  in  order  to  form  the 
connexion  of  ideas.  In  a  word,  my  plan 
was  neither  to  give  a  dry  chronological 
table,  fluffed  with  names  and  dates,  nor 
an  infipid  compilation  of  trivial  unintereft- 
ing  fails ;  but  to  fketch  the  great  picture 
of  human  events ;  defending  only  ro  inch 
particulars  as'  were  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
fix  the  attention  on  the  points  moll  to  be 

remembered.  The  reader  has  here  the 

feeds 
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Reds  of  that  information,  which  he  will 
had  fully  difplayed  in  particular  hiftories. 

ir-.  a  oik  of  this  nature  it  is  no  ealy  tafk 
to  give  a  good  narrative;  but  to  arrange 
lL  is  Rill  more  difficult.  The  moll  proper 
method,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  that 
which,  while  it  excites  curiofity,  bell  affifls 
tne  memory.  But  in  whatever  manner  we 
proceed,  the  principal  point  is  to  bring  ob- 
or  fimilar  kind  as  near  to  each  other 
as  polhble,  to  mark  the  concatenation  of 
caufes  and  e fleets,  to  obferve  the  fp rings  of 
tne  different  revolutions,  to  conform  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  and 
diltribute  our  materials  within  certain  lim¬ 
ns,  in  order  to  place  them  in  the  molt 
diiiincl  view.  The  epochas,  commonly 
ufed,  appear  to  me  very  defective  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
improve  that  method,  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
felf  with  having  brought  it  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  at  which  I  aimed. 


to  make  hiftory  a  fubject  or  reafoning. 
to  draw  from  it  juft  ideas  and  pradtical  con¬ 
sequences  on  the  interefts  of  fociety,  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  moll  eflential  point  in  a 

courfe 
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courfe  of  inftruCtion,  where  it  is  endeav¬ 
oured  to  unite  reafon  with  fentiment. 

When  fuch  is  the  defign,  every  objeft 
ought  to  lead  to  reflections  or  maxims,  to 
enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to  foim 

the  heart. 

had  virtue  generally  prevailed  among 
mankind,  it  would  become  natural  to  the 
fpecies,  and  be  practifed  almoft  without 
pains  or  ftudy.  But,  on  the  contrary,  fo 
great  is  human  weaknels,  that  General  Hii- 
tory  continually  prefents  us  with  a  pictuie 
of  follies  and  diforders,  and  conveys  her 
inftructions  much  more  frequently  by 
pointing  out  the  miftu-*-'*es  a  ^  V 

of  our  anceftors,  than  by  examples  worthy 

of  applaufe. 

accordingly,  the  faults  of  the  ancient 
governments  are  become  one  of  the  mo  ft 
ufeful  leffons  of  politicks,  and  the  errours 
of  the  ancient  clergy  one  of  the  bed;  fchools 
of  difcipline  and  morality. 

for  this  reafon  1  fhall  not  conceal  any 
excefies  productive  of  pernicious  effects  ; 
not  even  thofe  that  have  drawn  fo  feveie 

reproaches  upon  the  pontificate,  tne  p.rieft- 

liood. 
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hood,  and  the  religious  orders.  It  is  my 
duty  to  {hew,  that  in  ages  of  fuperftition 
and  ignorance  thefe  have  been  a  great 
lourceot  the  calamities  which  have  afflided 
mankind.  Do  not  the  facred  writings  paint 
fimilar  diforders  in  the  moll  lively  colours  ? 
Doth  not  the  divine  law  condemn  even  the 
impel  feed  ions  of  its  minifters  ?  One  ,f  the 
triumphs  of  the  church  is,  that  it  has  fub- 
fifted  notwithftanding  the  offenfive  condudt 
oi  its  members.  .  In  vain  doth  the  infidel 

fhamelefsly  impute  them  to  religion  ;  to 

the  Chriftian  they  furnifh  an  additional 
motive  for  adoring  the  difpenfations  of 
providence. 

(  BESIDES,  evei7  impartial  man  will  own, 
tnat  if  great  evils  have  been  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  abufe  of  the  holy  miniftry, 
the  gieateft  advantages  have  flowed  from 
its  daily  ufe.  The  ill  effects  of  the  one  are 
conlpicuous,  and  unhappily  make  a  great 
figure  in  hiftory  5  the  good  effeds  of  the 
otlier  are  unnoticed  ;  becaufe  they  are  per¬ 
petual  and  uniform,  and  follow  the  ordin- 
siy  courie  of  fociety. 

after  all,  this  evil  fprung  rather  from 
i  ^  a i  than  ti  oni  vicious  paffions,  and  3^1  ay 
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in  fome  degree  even  turn  to  the  honour  of 
the  minifters  of  the  altar  ;  becaufe  fome 
confefs  it  with  candour,  others  avoid  it 
with  care ;  and  the  greateft  part  being  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  civil 
fociety  and  Chriftianity,  fhew  themfelves 
more  worthy  of  confidence  or  publick 
efteem. 

to  attain  perfedtion  in  this  world  is  a 
pleafing,  but  chimerical  idea  ;  yet  every 
government  ought  to  improve,  and  will  do 
fo  by  a  cool  examination  of  former  faults. 
In  offices  of  every  kind,  ecclefiafbcal,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  civil,  the  miftakes  of  another 
ferve  as  leffons  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  our  own  condudl. 

they  who  in  this  refpect  change,  or 
affect  to  difguife  hiftorical  fadls,  will  al- 

f 

ways  be  fufpedted  of  a  haughty  and  intereft- 
ed  fpiritg  v/hich  is  the  more  prepofterous,  as 
truth  has  long  been  piercing  the  clouds, 
and  nothing  contributes  more  to  her  fplen- 
dour  than  the  imprudent  methods  ufed  to 
cover  her  with  obfcurity.  Being  effentially 
the  friend  of  religion,  law,  and  good  order, 
her  foie  tendency  is  to  infpire  a  love  of 

virtue 
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virtue  and  our  duty  j  nor  can  die,  without 
depraving  her  nature,  be  brought  to  favour 
the  caufe  of  iicentioufnefs .  Whatever  writ- 
cr  departs  from  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  reverence  for  Chriftianity,  and  love 
for  his  country,  is  either  blind,  or  a  liar  ; 
and  hiftory  will  bear  teftimony  againft  him. 

may  it  in  every  country  form  pallors 
worthy  of  being  quoted  as  models  ;  magis¬ 
trates,  through  whom  juftice  really  utters 
her  decrees  ;  warriors  who  will  generoufly 
defend  the  ftate  ;  fubjecls  faithful  to  their 
prince,  and  zealous  for  their  country  ■, 
princes  attentive  to  deferve  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  their  fubjefts  ;  writers  capable 
or  inftrudiing  the  nations ;  in  a  word,  men 
in  every  Station  of  private  life,  happy  by 
th'eir  difcretion,  and  ufeful  to  fociety  by 
their  labours  ! 

should  this  wreak  attempt  infpire  any  of 
our  youth  with  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue 
it  will  be  crowned  wdth  fuccefs.  If  it  give 
any  individual  a  juft  caufe  for  complaint, 
nothing  will  have  been  more  repugnant  to 
my  intentions.  Satire  would  fill  me  with 
remorfe,  adulation  with  fhame. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


On  the  EJlabli foment  of  the  Barbarians  in 
the  Roman  Empire. 

AlMONG  the  many  bloody  The  ruin »» 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  ap-  alhgeTu 
pearance  of  the  world,  none  more  deferves  S,”s.flec* 
the  attention  of  the  politician,  and  even  of 
the  philofopher,  than  that  by  which  the 
Roman  empire  was  overturned,  and  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  ereffed  on  its  ruins. 

The  glory,  greatnefs,  ftrength,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  of  that  famous  empire,  were  fuddenly 
cxtinguilhed  ;  the  work  of  ages,  the  labour 
of  fo  many  heroes  and  immortal  geniufes, 
was  deft royed  by  barbarians,  till  then  un¬ 
known  or  defpifed,  who  triumphed  over 
Rome,  and  feizing  her  provinces,  formed 
them  into  independent  ftates,  where  they 

eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed  their  own  laws  and  prejudices, 
together  with  their  power.  The  caufes  and 
effects  of  fo  memorable  an  event,  would  1 
furnifh  matter  for  feveral  volumes,  but  I 
fhall  fketch  them  out  in  one  view,  confin¬ 
ing  myfelf  to  a  few  ufeful  reflections,  lim¬ 
iting  my  hiflorical  inquiries  to  what  will 
enlighten  the  reafon,  and  infpire  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  virtue. 

™onreaVc°:  Thc  Roman  name  ffrikes  with  fuch  ven- 

frTm'mowj  erat3°n>  that  we  almoft  weep  over  the  ruins 
caulk!*101  a  of  their  empire,  and  are  tempted  to  look 

with  abhorrence  upon  its  deffroyers,  as 
monffers  equally  worthlefs  and  deteflable. 
But  ought  that  giant,  which  crufhed  the 
nations  and  devoured  their  remains,  to  be 
more  the  objedt  of  our  attention  than  our 
own  progenitors  ?  Are  Arcadius  and  Ho-. 
norius,  with  the  heirs  of  their  cowardice 
and  it  upid  imprudence,  more  refpedtable 
than  Aiarick,  Ataulfus,  Clovis,  Odoacer, 
Theodorick,  Totila,  Alboinus,  Autharick, 
&c.  ?  Was  the  government  of  the  empe- 
rours  preferable  to  that  of  the  new  mon- 
archs  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  look  upon 
the  victories  and  permanent  eflablifhment 
of  the  barbarians  as  the  natural  effedt  of 
moral  caufes,  by  whofe  influence,  fooner  or 
later,  empires  rife  and  fall.  This  point 
will  be  decided  by  having  recourie  to 

hiftorv. 
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hiftory.  Let  us  turn  back  a  moment,  and 
recal  fome  important  ideas  which  are  feat- 
tered  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  and 
which  contain  the  feeds  of  thofe  inftruclive 
leflons  we  are  in  the  fequel  to  difplay  at 
full  length. 

Rome  owed  her  greatnels  no  lefs  to  her  How  the 

.  t  0  i*  •  1  i  *  Romans 

manners  than  to  her  politicks  and  arms,  gained  their 
Elevation  of  foul,  love  of  liberty  and  pa-  em?lre' 
triotifm,  a  paffion  for  glory,  invincible  pa¬ 
tience  under  fatigue,  contempt  of  dangers 
and  of  death,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
above  all,  military  difeipline,  had  extended 
and  fecured  her  con  quells.  Even  her  aits 
of  injultice  were  clothed  with  a  brilliant  , 
garb  of  majelty,  and  the  kingly  people  made 
their  tyranny  refpeilable. 

At  Rome,  riches  produced  the  fame  By  what 
effeils  as  in  every  other  country  :  The  man-  how  far 
ners  were  corrupted  by  luxury,  the  votes  corrupted, 
of  the  multitude  were  purchafed  in  order 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  great ;  lib¬ 
erty  was  extinguifhed  in  the  blood  of  the 
citizens,  the  rage  of  civil  war  was  appealed 
only  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fovereign  ; 
intereft  formed  courtiers,  and  force  made 
flaves  ;  the  legions  became  inftruments  of 
defpotifm,  and  aflumed  a  right  to  difpofe  of 
the  imperial  dignity  ;  the  pretorian  guards 
always  fold  themfelves  to  the  bell  bidder, 

and 
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and  treated  with  equal  contempt  the  lives 
?  Peaces  and  the  laws  of  the  republick  ; 
in  one  word,  the  moft  monftrous  crimes, 
the  mod  fhameful  abufes,  were  committed 
itnder  the  form  of  the  ancient  government. 
A  fen  ate  debafed,  magiftrates  without  au- 
tnoiity  or  honour,  troops  without  reifraint, 
a  people  without  fpirit,  opprefl'ed  and  in- 
lolent,  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  kinds  of 
duoider,  while  the  throne  was  ordinarily 

tnc  feat  of  debauchery,  villany,  and  almofl 
every  vice. 

emperounf  A  few  great  men  who  rofe  to  fupreme 
Powcr>  gave  a  picture  of  the  ancient  vir- 
17^7*1  tue?-  Roms  denied  to  revive,  but  like  a 
evil*  patient  fnatched  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  without,  extirpating  the  feeds  of 
death  united  with  his  frame  ;  the  fources 
of  corruption  again  opened,  and  her  re¬ 
lap  fe  was  dreadful. 

ceruUufnefs  J he  armie!b  which  created  emperours  in 
cube  arm,,  order  to  extort  from  them  immenfe  largef- 

fes,  and  afterwards  maffacred  them  to  ex- 
toi  t  equal  fums  from  their  fucceflors,  rofe 
to  that  pitch  of  licentioufnefs,  where  the 
name  of  difeipline  is  a  fignal  for  revolt. 
They  were  no  longer  the  foldiers  but  the 
oppreffors  of  the  country  ;  they  were  no 
iiioie  citizens  armed  for  the  common  de-~ 
f  wtiCCj  they  weie  Danditti  freed  from  every 

reifraint. 
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reftraint,  and  infatiable  of  prey.  Befides, 
there  were  enrolled  among  them,  numbers 
of  thofe  barbarians  whofe  countrymen  and 
brethren  poured  into  the  Roman  provinces ; 
and  the  enemies  found,  even  in  the  legions, 
men  eager  to  receive  them. 

While  a  dangerous  military  force  guard-  vice  and 
ed  or  ruined  the  frontiers,  the  people  in  SoAhe 
the  capitals,  at  a  diftance  from,  and  unac-  peopl';' 
quainted  with  war,  were  almoft  equally 
grangers  to  industry,  which  is  fo  indii- 
penfably  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
morals.  Indigent  and  idle,  they  lived  upon 
the  diftributions  and  largefles  which,  from 
a  wretched  policy,  had  been  eftablifhed  in 
order  to  gain  their  favour.  They  required 
bread  and  fhows,  not  as  a  recompenfe  or 
relaxation  of  their  labours,  but  rather  as 
the  produfl  and  food  of  their  vices  ;  ready 
to  revolt  when  the  neceflities  of  the  (late 
prevented  the  payments  of  that  tribute. 

Italy,  which  was  converted  into  a  garden, 
from  an  imitation  of  Aftatick  pomp,  re- 
fufed  nourifhment  to  its  inhabitants.  If  by 
misfortune,  as  was  frequently  the  cafe  in 
the  midft  of  difturbances  and  civil  wars, 
the  fleets  from  Africa  and  Sicily  milcarried, 
the  people  breathed  only  fedition  :  If  an 
enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
they  were  incapable  of  obedience  or  re- 

fiftance. 
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finance.  Rome  was  no  longer  inhabited 
by  Romans. 

& thee  w™  Conftantine  built  his  new  capital, 

Itu?,d?4  Tlfr°m  r  Jud^d  Pnde,  drew  to  it  almoft 
of  Conftan-  all  the  riches  of  his  empire,  the  Weft  was 

P  exhaufted  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  torpor. 
However,  we  are  allured,  that  when  Rome 
was  taken  by  Alarick,  the  yearly  income  of 
Several  families  amounted  to  upwards  of 
200,000  /.  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  rank 
were  worth  at  leaft  50,000  /.  per  annum. 
It  we  even  make  a  conliderable  abatement 
Irom  this  calculation,  it  is  an  evident  proof 
tnat  the  property  of  the  nation  was  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  a  few  individuals  ;  that  crimes 
vveie  lncedantly  multiplied,  wretchednefs 
increafed  by  the  influence  of  abominable 
luxury,  and  that  the  provinces  were  a  prey 
to  courtiers,  magiftrates,  and  tax  gatherers. 

robberies  . hiftory  prefents  us  only  with  a 
picture  of  extortions  and  robberies.  The 
famous  impoft  of  ^vira-pyupoi/  levied  up¬ 
on  things  the  leaft  proper  for  taxation, 
even  in  fome  degree  on  beggary  ltleif,  was 
a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Conftantine. 

A  check  feemed  to  be  given  to  injuftice  by 
feveral  laws,  particularly  thofe  by  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  though  they  were  princes 
utterly  deftitute  of  abilities  :  But  laws  were 
now  an  empty  name.  Never  was  injuftice 

more 
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more  open,  or  lefs  punilhed.  The  min- 
ifters,  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  lac¬ 
queys  of  the  court,  facrificed  every  thing 
to  their  paffions,  under  the  facred  name  of 
the  imperial  power  :  A  name  which  was 
now  only  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  tyranny. 

Let  us  reflect  only  Qn  two  fa6ts  which  Continual 
cannot  be  controverted.  In  fifty  years  af-  ,evolutl0!13’ 
ter  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  more 
than  fifty  Caefars  or  emperours  were  pro¬ 
claimed  and  maflacred  by  the  foldiers,  who 
were  as  prone  to  rebellion  and  murder,  as 
regardlefs  of  honour  and  the  publick  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  infamous  treachery 
became  one  of  the  principal  refources  of 
government.  Aflalfins  were  let  loofe  Treachery 
againft  thofe  princes  whofe  arms  were  ?hedb«b«u 
dreaded  :  They  were  even  drawn  into  the  ans' 
fnare  by  the  Ihew  of  friendfhip,  and  the 
rites  of  hofpitality  were  Rained  with  mur¬ 
der  !  Hofpitality  anciently  fo  facred  among 
the  Romans  !  Hofpitality  which  the  bar¬ 
barians  prachifed  with  fuch  generous  frank- 
nefs  !  The  reign  of  Valens  furnifhes  two 
inftances  of  kings  thus  murdered  when 
they  rofe  from  table.  A  ftrange  method 
of  putting  a  flop  to  the  enterprifes  of  thofe 
conquering  nations,  while  the  emperours 
were  not  alhamed  to  pay  them  tribute,  and 

purchafe 
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Virtue  and 
honour  ex- 
tind. 


Religious 
feuds  Subse¬ 
quent  to  the 
eflablifti- 
ment  of 
chrilliani- 


purchase  peace  at  the  very  time  they  were 
provoking  them  to  war. 

Need  we  then  be  furprifed,  that  virtue 
and  honour,  being  no  more  to  be  found  at 
court,  in  the  army,  or  in  office,  an  unhappy 
and  debaled  people  refembled  their  ances¬ 
tors  in  nothing  but  in  name  ;  which  being 
rendered  common  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  the 
empire,  did  not  awake,  in  a  Single  bread:, 
the  Sentiments  of  ancient  Rome  ;  that 
minds  formerly  fo  ardent  for  the  publick 
intereft,  were  now  cold  to  every  thing  but 
the  factions  of  charioteers,  and  theological 
quarrels ;  in  a  word,  that  religious  feuds 
extinguished  the  laft  embers  of  patriotism, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  approaching  ruin. 

Christianity  had  happily  afcended  the 
throne  5  the  natural  tendency  of  which  was, 
to  make  truth  difpel  errour,  virtue  triumph 
over  the  paffions,  and  univerfal  charity 
unite  all  men  in  God,  whofe  infinite  good- 
nefs  and  mercy  were  Set  before  them  as 
models  of  imitation.  But  this  relieion  did 

u 

not  render  them  impeccable  ;  while  they 
forfook  its  precepts,  they  might  ufe  it  as  a 
pretext  for  the  mod:  deftrudtive  exceiTes. 
If  chriftians,  after  having  Signalized  their 
faith  under  the  fword  of  perfecution,  be¬ 
came 
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came  perfecutors  in  their  turn,  the  body 
politick  would  be  torn  in  pieces,  and 
breaches  opened  on  every  fide,  through 
which  foreign  enemies  might  make  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  ;  confe- 
quences  which  experience  foon  verified. 

Though  Conflantine  had  a  ftrong  incli-  Violences 
nation  to  defpotifm,  he  did  not  attempt  to  S?er2gan«. 
force  the  confciences  of  idolaters.  How 
was  it  pofiible  that  he  ihould  imagine  the 
Romans  would  bend  their  knee  to  the  crofs, 
unlefs,  from  convidlion,  they  adored  its 
myftery  in  their  hearts  ?  It  was  no  finall 
advantage,  that  altars  were  raifed  to  the 
true  God,  and  the  Gofpel  was  preached  in 
the  Capitol.  This  fyftem  of  moderation  was 
followed  by  fome  emperours ;  but,  at  laid, 
overweening  zeal,  with  which  paflion  fo 
artfully  mixes,  took  advantage  of  the  fov- 
ereign’s  favour.  The  gods  of  Rome  were 
publickly  infulted;  their  ftatues  broken, and 
their  worlhippers  oppreffed.  In  a  fhort 
time,  the  thunder  of  penal  laws  was  point¬ 
ed  againft  the  ancient  rites  ;  it  was  made 
capital  to  offer  facrifices  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoined  by  law :  The  altar  of  Victory, 
that  altar  fo  dear  to  the  nation,  was  demol¬ 
ished  before  the  eyes  of  the  fenate  ;  and 
though  the  number  of  Pagans  was  ftill  very 
confiderable,  though  the  empire  had  not 

ftrength 
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ftrength  fufficient  to  refill  the  torrent  of 
enemies  which  poured  upon  it,  the  govern¬ 
ment  excluded  from  all  employments,  civil 
and  military,  every  man  who  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  religion  of  the  prince  ;  that  is, 
in  a  manner  cut  off  the  heads  and  arms 
which  ought  to  have  been  ufed  for  its  de¬ 
fence. 

Sprung  dir.  Hence  fprung  reproaches,  injuries,  and 
cord  and  mutual  feuds,  fo  proper  to  roufe  the  fpirit 
ot  fanaticifm.  Hence  faftions  for  or  again  ft 
the  new  emperours,  according  as  they  were 
imagined  to  be  favourable,  or  unfavourable, 
to  the  feveral  parties.  Hence  the  difcontent 
of  the  Pagans  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  exprefled  the  higheft  exultation 
on  the  invafion  of  Italy,  by  Radagaifus,  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Goths, 
in  the  year  405  ;  as  if  the  gods  were  come 
in  perfon  to  avenge  their  altars.  In  a  word, 
the  Pagans  attributed  to  Chriftianity  all  the 
difafters  which  befel  the  empire  ;  and  the 
Chriftians  affirmed,  that  the  remains  of 
Paganifm  drew  upon  it  the  wrath  of  heav¬ 
en,  while  both  were  lefs  attentive  to  the 
common  fafety,  than  to  their  religious 
quarrels. 

Thechriit-  To  complete  the  misfortune,  the  difci- 
lmongvided  ples  of  Chrift  were  infpired  with  mutual 
themfdves.  feuds,  ftifl  more  implacable  and  deftruftive. 

The 
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The  fpirit  of  contention,  condemned  by  St. 

Paul,  became  almoft  univerfal.  New  lefts 
fprung  up  inceffantly,  and  combated  each 
other.  Each  boafled  its  apoftles,  gave  its 
lophifms  for  divine  oracles,  pretended  to  be 
the  depofitary  of  the  faith,  and  ufed  every 
effort  to  draw  the  multitude  to  its  flandard. 
the  church  was  filled  with  difcord.  Bifh- 
ops  anathematized  bifhops  j  violence  was 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  argument,  and  the 
folly  of  princes  fanned  the  flame  which 
l'pread  with  fo  defir uftive  rage.  They  Emperours, 
played  the  theologifls,  attempted  to  com-  and  perfe- 
mand  opinions,  and  punifhed  thofe  whom  cut0,s' 
they  could  not  convince.  The  laws  againfl 
idolaters  were  foon  extended  to  hereticks  ; 
but  what  one  emperour  proferibed  as  heret¬ 
ical,  was,  to  another,  found  doftrine :  Thus 
were  the  different  parties  fruitlefsly  irri¬ 
tated  by  perfecution  ;  for,  even  when  direct¬ 
ed  againfl  hereticks,  it  rendered  the  catho- 
lick  faith  rather  odious  than  triumphant. 

What  was  the  confequence  ?  The  clergy, 
whofe  influence  w'as  already  great  at  court,  aflume  toe 
and  Hill  greater  among  the  people,  began 
to  withdraw  from  the  fovereign  authority 
that  refpeft  which  religion  infpires.  The 
examples  of  this  are  too  well  known  to  be 
mentioned.  We  would  now  give  the  name 
of  feditious  libels  to  fome  writings  of  illuf- 

Vol.  3.  C  trious 
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trious  perfonages,  who  are  audacioufly 
quoted  by  fanaticks  in  their  railings  again  ft 
men  in  authority  ;  but  whole  virtues  they 
forget,  while  they  ufe  their  faults  as  a  plea 
ZotTo ?•“'  for  their  own  conduct.  The  popular  fer- 
tae  ucu.  ments  being  heightened  by  the  animolity  of 
a  multitude  of  the  clergy  ;  prince,  country, 
law  and  duty,  were  no  longer  regarded. 
Men  were  Arians,  Donatifts,  Prifcillianifts, 
Neftorians,  Eutychians,  Monothelites,  &c. 
but  no  longer  citizens ;  or  rather  every  man 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  thofe  citizens 
whole  opinions  he  condemned.  Quite  con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
whofe  dilputes,  concerning  the  molt  inef- 
timable  privileges,  were  terminated  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  lignal  of  war  proclaimed  the 
republick  in  danger.  This  unheard  of  mad- 
nefs,  for  irreconcilable  quarrels,  on  fub- 
jects  that  ought  to  have  been  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  the  church,  never  abated 
amidft  the  molt  dreadful  difafters.  Every 
fe£t  formed  a  different  party  in  the  ftate,  - 
and  their  mutual  animofities  confpired  to 
fap  its  foundations.  It  was  probably  this 
confideration  which  fo  violently  prompted 
Julian  to  abolifh  Chriftianity.  Blind  in  a 
matter  fo  effential,  he  attended  only  to  the 
abufe  made  of  the  doftrine,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  this  abufe  was  exprefsly  con¬ 
demned 
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demned  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  and 
that  the  beft  members  of  the  community 
muft  be  formed  in  the  fchool  of  the  gofpel. 

Thefe  feeds  of  deftru&ion  were  daily  fof- 
tered  by  the  faults  of  government.  Theo-  [riSof,ou* 
dofius  himfelf  was  guilty  of  imprudence,  andhitfon!. 
He  permitted  the  Catholicks  to  ule  force 
againft  the  Hereticks  who  met  in  private 
houfes.  Having  declared  the  Manicheans 
worthy  of  death,  the  people  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  kill  them,  as  profcribed  per- 
fons  j  and  the  emperour  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  prohibit,  under  pain  of  death,  thofe 
murders  which  were  occafioned  by  his  law. 

His  two  fons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  by 
their  own  fuperftition,  and  the  tyranny  of 
their  favourites,  haftened  the  ravages  of  the 
torrent  which  had  long  threatened  the  tot¬ 
tering  empire. 

Thofe . northern  nations,  who  took  up  The 
arms  againft  the’  Romans,  unqueftionably  £“sri™"c£ 
deferved  the  appellation  of  barbarians  •  the  Ro- 
Breathing  only  war  and  rapine,  they  went  that  period, 
in  fearcn  of  milder  climates,  and  more  fer¬ 
tile  lands  than  their  forefts  and  mountains  ; 
their  title  was  founded  on  their  fwords,  and 
they  enforced  it  without  fcruple,  as  the 
right  of  nature.  But,  though  I  am  far  from 
having  any  inclination  to  write  their  pane- 
gyrick,  how  formidable,  how  fuperiour  v/ere 

C  2  thefe 
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thefe  barbarians  to  the  polifhed  nations 
whom  they  attacked  !  Simple  and  fevere  in 
their  manners,  they  were  unacquainted  even 
with  the  name  of  effeminacy ;  their  extreme 
frugality  made  the  moffc  fcanty  provifion 
fufficient ;  their  bodies,  hardened  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  feemed  proof  againfl  pain  ;  war  be* 
ing,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  their  ele¬ 
ment,  they  made  a  fport  of  dangers,  and 
braved  death  with  marks  of  joy. 

i  hough  free,  and  enemies  to  conftraint, 
they  were  inviolably  attached  to  their  chiefs ; 
becaufe  they  elected  the  moft  deferving  to 
command.  Whatever  may  be  faid,  a  fero¬ 
cious  courage  was  not  their  foie  virtue.  We 
have  a  pidture  of  the  German  manners, 
drawn  by  a  philofophick  hifforian,  where  we 
fee  the  ties  of  marriage  held  facred,  a  gene¬ 
rous  hofpitality,  a  hatred  of  enervating  vices, 
and  many  eflimable  traces  of  wifdom,  am¬ 
ply  fafficient,  with  the  cultivation  of  reafon, 
which  leads  to  the  true  principles  of  focial 
life,  to  have  formed  a  people  folidly  virtu¬ 
ous.  Doth  not  hiftory  teifify,  that  even 
the  Huns,  thofe  favage  banditti,  inviolably 
kept  their  word  ?  Let  us  add,  that  the 
Francks,  the  Goths  and  feveral  other  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  while  they  combated  the, 
Romans,  or  ferved  in  the  imperial  armies 
as  mercenaries,  had  acquired  ideas  and 

knowledge ; 
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knowledge  ;  and  their  contempt  for  a  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  had  made  tributary,  fuffi- 
ciently  proves,  that  they  poflelTed  a  fuperi- 
ority  which  made  conqueft  certain.  Their 
conquering  princes  were  great  men,  and 
thofe  great  men  at  the  head  of  formidable 
armies  attacked  weak  enemies :  The  revolu¬ 
tion  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  courage 
and  policy  of  the  vigors,  the  vices  and 
miftakes  of  the  vanquilhed. 

We  fhudder  at  the  reading  of  the  bar¬ 
barities  committed  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
beyond  the  Pyrennees,  by  the  Vandals, 
the  Alans,  and  the  Suevi,  the  firft  con¬ 
querors  of  Spain.  Yet  fcarce  were  they 
mafters  of  the  country  when  we  fee  them 
foften  their  ferocity,  cultivate  the  lands, 
difpel  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
the  fame  of  their  juftice  and  clemency,  re- 
cal  thofe  whom  terrour  had  banifhed  from 
the  country. 

Some  years  after,  we  fee  Genferick  king 
of  the  Vandals,  quitting  Spain  for  a  pref¬ 
erable  conqueft  ;  by  an  equal  exertion  of 
prudence  and  valour,  wreft  Africa  from  the 
Romans;  create  a  formidable  naval  power, 
though  at  firft  not  mafter  of  a  fingle  vef- 
fel  ;  fupport  himfelf  in  his  new  conquefts 
with  all  the  lkill  of  a  firft  rate  politician  ; 
equally  fuccefsful  in  the  field  and  the  cabi¬ 
net  ; 
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net ;  and  in  a  word,  triumph  over  the  em- 
piie  till  his  death,  by  the  fame  methods 
with  which  Rome  in  the  early  ages  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  grandeur. 

Aiarkkaad  _  In  Italy,  Alarick  king  of  the  Vifigoths 
joths.  difplayed  a  conduct  ftill  more  worthy  of 
admiration.  Though  irritated  by  the  re¬ 
peated  treacheries  of  the  court  of  Hono- 
rius,  he  was  neither  perfidious  nor  cruel. 
He  loudly  appealed  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  purlued  his  revenge  with  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  a  hero  guided  by  juffice.  Twice 
he  (pared  Rome,  and  at  laid  being  obliged 
to  take  it,  in  410,  he  neglefted  no  means 
of  leflening  the  horrours  of  his  vengeance, 
he  ordered  the  women  to  be  treated  with 
refpect,  the  churches  to  be  laved,  the  blood 
of  the  vanquilhed  to  be  fpared,  and  pre- 
ferved  the  lives  of  numbers  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  After  his  death,  Ataulfus  his  fuc- 
cefior,  heir  of  his  generous  fentiments,  and 
a  friend  to  peace,  lettled  in  the  north  of 
the  Alps,  near  the  Pyrennees,  and  by  his 
virtues  gained  the  hand  of  Placidia.  The 
moderation  of  Ataulfus  is  fufficient  proof, 
had  we  no  other,  of  the  power  of  the  Vifi¬ 
goths. 

Attiia,  a  ‘  The  fierce  Attila,  who  penetrated  into 
ffma™11  the  heart  of  the  weftern  empire,  after  hav- 
refpeas.  ma(j£  xheodofius  II.  tremble  on  the 

throne 
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throne  of  Conffantinople  ;  Attila,  whom 
thatemperour  attempted  to  affaffinate,  and 
who,  while  he  granted  his  pardon,  reproach¬ 
ed  him  as  a  perfidious  Have  ;  Attila,  who, 
though  enriched  with  fpoils,  received  the 
Roman  ambafladours  with  fuch  noble  fim- 
plicity,  eating  a  frugal  repaid  from  wooden 
clifhes  while  he  caufed  them  to  be  ferved  in 
gold  plate  ;  Attila,  who,  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  Rome  to  pillage,  relented  at  the 
intreaty  of  a  holy  pontiff  ;  whofe  policy 
equalled  his  courage  and  power,  Hvho  be¬ 
came  the  terrour  of  the  famous  /Etius, 
though  once  defeated  by  him ;  Attila,  I  fay, 
could  eafily  have  dethroned  Valentinian  III. 
had  he  not  chofen  rather  to  make  him  his 
tributary  like  Theodofius. 

The  conqueft  of  Italy  was  referved  for 
Odoacer,  leader  of  the  Heruli  ;  a  man  a"rdici7c™ 
worthy  to  be  the  founder  of  a  monarchy  in  J",”” a( 
that  country,  becaufe  he  was  the  reftorer  of 
peace,  fecurity,  and  happinefs,  which  had 
long  been  unknown  under  the  Roman  em- 
perours.  A  new  conqueror  defpoiled  him 
of  his  acquifitions,  but,  happily  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  conqueror  was  Theodorick,  a  prince 
above  all  praife  for  the  virtue  of  his  admin- 
iftration,  his  defire  of  the  publick  good, 
the  confummate  prudence  of  his  views, 
the  choice  of  his  minifters  and  generals  ;  in 

a  word, 
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a  word,  for  whatever  can  make  a  fovereign 
the  idol  of  his  fubjects,  and  the  dread  of 
nis  enemies.  The  Trajans  and  Antonini,  it 
Items,  weie  deftined  to  revive  m  the  per- 
lon  of  an  Oftrogoth,  while  their  fucceflors 
were  a  dilgrace  to  the  empire,  and  the 
Iport  of  barbarians.  The  Gothick  nation 
was  deftined  to  eclipfe  the  glory  of  the  Ro~ 
imin  name,  after  having  lo  many  times 
ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  empire  1 
Thus  do  nations  originate,  grow  up, 

N  flouiilh,  degenerate,  fall,  and  difappear  in 

fucceflion  ;  and  all  thefe  viciffitudes  have 
their  caufes,  which  may  be  traced  by  an  at¬ 
tentive  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

bctZf  Sometimes  men’s  picfures  may  be  drawn 

clpes of'to'.  at  a  fins!c  ftroke.  Odoacer  and  Theodor- 
eration  and  ick,  who  were  Arians,  equitably  protected 

cuting  fpirit  the  catholicks.  JVe  have  not ,  find  the  laft  of 
of  Mm.  t|iefe  princes,  any  authority  over  religion , 
for  it  is  impojjible  to  force  belief  On  the 
contrary,  the  emperour  Juftin  thundered 
out  new  edifts  againft  the  heterodox,  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  he  not  only  greatly 
weakened  the  empire,  but  furnifhed  the 
king  of  Italy  with  a  reafon  for  treating  the 
catholicks  in  the  fame  manner.  In  fa£t, 
Theodorick  in  a  rage  threatened  him  with 
it,  and  Italy  was  on  the  brink  of  lofing  one 
of  the  greateft  advantages  it  enjoyed  under 
..  this 
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this  monarch’s  equitable  government ;  of 
fuch  importance  is  it  to  the  interefts  of  re¬ 
ligion  not  to  irritate  its  adverfaries. 

The  Francks  were  lefs  informed  than  the  Ciov;s  and 
Goths,  and  confequently  more  barbarous  j tlieFtanck3 
but  Clovis  united  in  his  perfon  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  proper  for  extending  and  fecuring 
their  conquefts.  Equally  great  as  a  hero 
and  a  politician,  he  made  religion  as  well 
as  arms  fubfervient  to  his  defigns  :  And 
what  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  Gaul  fubmitted  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  becaufe  he  made  it  as  defir- 
able  as  the  Roman  yoke  had  been  odious, 
Barbarians  were  wifhed  for  ;  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  avengers  of  nations  fubdued 
by  their  arms  !  So  great  is  the  horrour  in- 
fpired  by  tyranny. 

Under  Juftinian,  the  empire  feemed  JeanL°un- 
to  recover  its  vigour.  The  Vandals,  ener-  *r  juftiai, 
vated  and  corrupted  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
funk  under  his  arms,  and  were  driven  out 
of  Africa  ;  the  Goths,  though  they  had  for 
their  monarch  another  Theodorick  in  Toti- 
la,  were  vanquifhed  and  expelled  from  Italy. 

This  temporary  revolution  was  entirely  the 
work  of  two  great  men,  who,  it  may  be 
faid,  were  obliged  to  combat  the  vices  of 
the  government,  before  they  could  triumph 
over  the  barbarians.  Belifarius,  unfup- 

plied 
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plied  with  troops  and  money,  was  even 
obliged  to  roam  through  Italy  like  a  fugi¬ 
tive  before  T  otila.  Had  not  Narfes  been  a 
confummate  courtier,  and  made  the  bell 
ule  of  his  favour  in  order  to  fecure  every 
means  of  fuccefs,  Totila  would  not  have 
been  vanquifhed. 

When  we  fee  J  uftinian  paying  enormous 
fubfidies  to  the  Perlians,  the  Huns,  the 
Turks,  the  Abares,  Sec.  exhaufting  his 
treafury  by  a  prodigious  number  of  ufelefs 
buildings  ;  ruining  his  provinces  by  op- 
preflive  taxes  ;  employing  Belifarius  in 
cafes  of  neceffity,  without  granting  him 
the  requifite  fupplies,  and  difgracing  him 
after  the  moll  important  fervices  ;  declar¬ 
ing  himfelf  the  partifan  of  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Circus,  and  by  that  fhameful 
imprudence  arming  the  fanguinary  rage  of 
the  factions  ;  erecting  himfelf  into  a  doctor 
of  the  church,  or  rather  a  judge  of  the 
faith,  amidft  the  calamities  of  war ;  depop¬ 
ulating  whole  countries  by  perlecuting 
the  heterodox  ;  afterwards  falling  into 
herefy  and  perlecuting  the  catholicks  ;  col¬ 
lecting  in  his  Code  and  Digefl,  an  endlefs 
number  of  laws  which  almoft  died  with 
him,  and  even  perpetually  changing  thofe 
laws  by  new  regulations,  equally  trifling 
and  venal  ;  When,  I  fay,  we  examine  the 

actions 
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actions  of  this  prince,  and  the  monuments 
he  left  behind  him,  we  juftly  fufpect  the 
encomiums  lavifhed  upon  him  by  the  civil¬ 
ians,  and  clearly  forefee  that  his  reign  will 
be  followed  by  fatal  revolutions. 

They  began  even  in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor  J uftin  II.  The  Italians,  from  a  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  had  withdrawn  their  allegi¬ 
ance  from  the  kings  of  the  Oftrogoths, 
whofe  equitable  laws  fpared  their  proper¬ 
ty  and  tolerated  their  faith,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  I'epented  when  they  felt  the  weight 
of  a  more  oppreffive  government.  The 
wifhed  for  change  was  brought  about  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Conftan- 
tinople  againft  Narfes.  Alboinus,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lombards,  entered  Italy,  and 
ealily  made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft  the 
whole  country  ;  where,  by  the  juftice  and 
mildnefs  of  his  government,  he  fecured 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  feries  of  prudent  monarchs, 
who  made  the  laws  their  rule  of  conduCt. 
This  fine  country  Hill  gained  by  changing 
the  yoke  of  the  emperours  for  that  of  the 
barbarians,  who  were  fo  rafhly  defpifed. 

We  need  but  caff  an  eye  on  the  Eaft,  to 
be  fully  convinced  of  the  fource  of  thofe 

unavoidable  revolutions  which  I  am  ex- 

•  • 

amming.  While  the  emperour  Heraclius 
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tai  nifhed  the  luilre  of  his  victories  over  the 
Peifians,  by  finking  into  lethargick  indo¬ 
lence,  from  which  he  awaked  only  to  fix  his 
attention  on  the  reveries  of  the  Monothe¬ 
lites  ;  whilft  by  his  eclhefis,  he  attempted 
to  regulate  the  faith  and » provoked  the 
I  heologians  to  new  difputes,  Mahomet 
united  the  Arabians  under  his  dominion, 
made  them  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  fet  the 
fprings  of  fanaticifm  in  motion  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that  his  fubjeds,  who  fubmitted 
with  the  greateft  humility  to  his  abfurd 
oracles,  were  invincible  warriors  againff 
their.  neighbours.  With  a  handful  of 
Mufiulmen  he  gave  the  firft  blow  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  deflroyed  a  numerous  army  of 
Heraclius.  His  two  firft  fuccefl'ors,  Abu- 
beker  and  Omar,  poor,  virtuous,  prudent, 
and  intrepid,  flew  from  conqueft  to  con- 
queft.  Mefopotamia,  Syria,  Paleftine, 
Egypt,  Africa,  befldes  the  extenfive  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Perfians,  in  a  few  years  fell 
under  the  Arabian  yoke.  A  Angular  in- 
ffance,  where  fuperiority  of  conduct  is  not 
Id's  vifible  than  fuperiority  of  valour. 

Thofe  warriors,  who  are  fometimes 
painted  as  monfters  infatiably  thirfting  after 
flood,  always  offered  an  alternative  to  the 
vanquifhed,  either  to  pay  tribute  or  em¬ 
brace  Iflamifm ;  if  thev  chofe  the  laft,  thev 

fhared 
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Ihared  in  the  advantages  of  the  vidtors  ;  if 
the  firft,  they  were  lure  of  being  treated 
with  moderation.  What  could  the  coward¬ 
ly  and  cruel  policy  of  the  emperours  op- 
pofe  to  fuch  means  of  aggrandizement,  fup- 
ported  by  every  thing  proper  to  fecure 
victory  ?  If  the  Muflulmen  had  not,  in  their 
turn,  been  infected  with  the  poifon  of 
riches  and  grandeur,  and  the  madnefs  of 
religious  quarrels,  perhaps  the  whole  known 
world  had  been  fwallowed  up  in  their  em¬ 
pire. 

Corruption  and  weaknefs  on  one  fide  ; 
bravery,  vigour,  activity  and  policy,  on 
the  other  are  the  moft  vifible  caufes  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  barbarians  on  the  ruins 
of  the  empire.  To  enter  into  particulars 
of  that  kind,  would  open  a  boundlefs  field. 
The  mifconduct  of  the  princes,  the  crimes 
of  the  court,  the  treachery  of  the  generals, 
the  feditions  of  the  people,  the  acts  of  vil- 
lany,  cowardice,  and  meannefs  are  num- 
berlefs.  The  barbarians  were  unqueflion- 
ably  moft  worthy  of  reigning,  becaufe, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  na¬ 
tions  found  a  breathing  time  when  freed 
from  the  prefiure  of  the  Roman  power. 

But,  however  necefl'ary  that  revolution 
might  be,  its  being  brought  about  by 
barbarians,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 

misfortune. 
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misfortune.  Let  us  obferve  its  effe<5ts  on 
the  laws,  manners,  the  human  faculties, 
and  religion.  We  fhall  find  reafon  to  la¬ 
ment  the  fate  of  our  fpecies,  which  feldom 

emerges  from  one  gulph  but  to  plunge  into 
another. 

uwSRdTn  Though  the  Roman  laws,  efpecially  thofe 

u!«i.  pofterior  to  the  reign  of  Conllantine,  were 
mixed  with  fome  abufes,  yet,  in  general, 
they  were  the  belt  which  unaffifted  reafon 
had  produced.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
great  Theodorick,  and  his  genius,  feconded 
by  Caffiodorus,.  eagerly  embraced  that 
method  of  making  his  government  more 
gentle  and  more  relpe&ed  in  Italy.  But 
his  example  was  very  little  followed. 
Chindafuinthus,  a  king  of  the  Vifigoths, 
in  Spain,  condemned  thofe  laws  as  abound¬ 
ing  with  difficulties,  and  too  fubtle  for  the 
prompt  decifion  of  caufes.  Probably  the 
other  nations  rejected  them  from  the  fame 
notion,  and  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  limplicity  of  the  German  laws  was 
better  fuited  to  artlefs  ignorant  men,  war¬ 
riors  equally  incapable  of  application  and 
conftraint. 

Abufes  in  The  laws  of  the  barbarians  then  prevail- 
the  barba-  ed  almoft  univerfally,  and  with  them  pre- 
t>»DS.  vailed  diforders.  Though  mild  in  appear¬ 
ance,  becaufe  they  fpared  the  lives  of  male¬ 
factors, 
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factors,  they  failed  in  the  main  end  of 
legiflation,  by  not  l'ufficiently  reprefling 
crimes.  Is  not  a  permiffion  to  compound 
for  murder  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
fum,  a  declaration,  authorizing  the  rich  to 
commit  that  crime  with  impunity  ?  Did 
not  the  proof  by  duel,  which  was  eftablilh- 
ed  for  the  decifion  of  caufes,  reduce  every 
thing  to  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft  ?  Did 
not  the  abfurd  trials  by  red  hot  iron,  water, 
the  crofs,  &c.  change  juftice  into  Heights 
of  ftrength  or  dexterity  ?  We  find  thofe 
extravagant  abufes  even  in  the  laws  of  the 
Lombards,  which,  in  other  refpects,  are  fo 
full  of  moderation  and  equity,  that  they 
kept  their  ground  in  Italy  even  after  the 
expulfion  of  that  people.  So  much  is  the 
power  of  cuftom  fuperiour  even  to  reafon  ! 

Though  the  conquerors  did  not  adopt  the  Dangerous 
laws  of  the  vanquished,  they  notwithftand- 
ing  permitted  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  na-  Son?6' 
tives.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the  Ro¬ 
man  was  at  firft  judged  by  the  Roman 
laws.  But  not  to  mention,  that,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  blood,  he  muft,  in  procefs  of  time, 
become  a  Lombard,  Franck,  or  Vifigoth  ; 
thefe  difcordant  laws  neceflarily  gave  rife  to 
new  diforders,  when  the  judicial  authority 
loft  fight  of  the  firft  principles,  and  legifla¬ 
tion,  far  from  improving,  became  every 

day 
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day  more  dark  and  imperfect.  Thus  what 
ought  to  have  conllituted  the  happinefs  of 
fociety  contributed  to  its  mifery. 

However  it  mull  be  agreed,  that  the 
form  of  government  ellablifhed  by  the  bar¬ 
barians  has  a  captivating  appearance.  In- 
ftead  of  that  defpotifm  exercifed  by  the  em- 
perours,  we  here  fee  liberty  feated  under  the 
fhadow  of  the  throne.  The  national  alfem- 
blies  kept  up  the  balance  of  the  national 
rights  againft  the  prince.  The  laws  by  which 
all  were  bound,  really  were,  or  feemed  to 
be,  the  work  of  all,  by  being  enadted  with 
general  confent.  The  barbarians  never  look¬ 
ed  upon  kings,  but  as  generals  or  chief 
magillrates .  Accordingly,  among  them,  the 
crown  was  never  fo  ftriftly  hereditary,  that 
a  father  could,  as  matter  of  right,  transfer 
it  to  a  fon  incapable  of  wearing  it. 

Let  us  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled 
by  falfe  appearances.  This  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  appears  the  moll  worthy 
of  our  nature,  which  is  excellently  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  virtuous  and  moderate  people, 
became  a  fource  of  convulfions  and  an¬ 
archy.  I  omit  the  numerous  inllances  of 
great  monarchs  being  affaffinated,  of  wicked 
princes  railed  to  the  throne  by  intrigue  or 
violence.  I  coniine  myfelf  to  fundamental 
principles.  Even  among  the  Lombards, 

.  ;  '  whofe 
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whole  wifdom  is  fo  highly  extolled,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  had  no  fhare  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  aflemblies.  Jt  is  but  too  clearly  proved 
by  all  hiftories,  to  what  a  low  degree  of  pu- 
abafement  that  part  of  the  community  was 
reduced,  which  by  its  labour  fupports  the 
reft,  which  confines  its  defires  to  fo  narrow 
a  compafs  ;  and  which,  notwithftanding 
the  civilization  and  refinement  of  our  man¬ 
ners,  is  ftill  in  fo  miferable  a  condition 
through  almoft  all  Europe.  In  fa£t,  the 
great  men,  the  magiftrates,  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  inverted  with  military  com¬ 
mand,  if  they  had  not  the  right,  at  leaft 
poffeffed  the  power  of  regulating  all  affairs 
of  ftate  in  conjunction  with  the  prince. 

Their  natural  roughnefs  of  temper,  their 
contempt  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  arts,  combined  to  make  them  negleCt 
and  trample  upon  men  whom  they  fcarce 
diftinguilhed  from  their  Haves. 

And  how  jealous  of  their  power  were  indepen. 
thofe  great  men,  thofe  members  of  the  5^“!°“'“' 
publick  council,  how  eager  to  feize  every 
opportunity  of  extending  it  !  Sharers  in 
the  power  of  legillation  with  the  crown, 
of  which  they  fometimes  difpofed  at  their 
pleafure,  what  powerful  means  did  they 
not  poffefs  for  gratifying  their  ambition  ? 

The  kings  conferred  upon  them  benefices 

V°L*  3.  D  which 
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which  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  fiefs.  Thefe  lands  feparated  from  the 
royal  domain,  but  revocable  at  the  will  of 
the  fovereign,  were  a  kind  of  pay  for  their 
military  fervice,  upon  which  tenure  they 
were  held.  But  muft  not  the  man  who 
enjoyed  the  ufufruft,  naturally  wifh  for  the 
poflefiion  j  muft  he  not  be  accuftomed  to 
look  upon  the  property  of  the  land,  whofe 
profits  he  reaped  with  pleafure,  as  a  defir- 
able*acquifition,  and  endeavour  to  make  it 
hereditary  in  his  family,  efpecially  when 
he  had  ftrength  fufficient  to  give  him  rea- 
fonable  hopes  of  fuccefs  ? 

Thus  was  the  embryo  of  the  feudal  gov¬ 
ernment  contained  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  new  monarchies,  which  afterwards  un¬ 
folded  itfelf,  and  fhot  under  ground  many 
concealed  roots,  before  it  produced  that 
unnatural  mixture  of  royalty  without 
power,  and  vaffalage  without  fubmifiion  ; 
a  mixture  from  which  fprung  the  greateft 
calamities  that  have  afflitted  Europe. 

Though  the  feudal  law  originated  among 
the  Lombards,  Giannone  juftly  obferves, 
that  before  them  fiefs  were  known  even  in 
Italy.  The  German  nations  every  where 
eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  them,  which  they 
made  an  effential  part  of  their  government. 
Men  of  fuperiour  genius  would  have  been 

every 
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every  where  neceffary  to  prevent  their 
abufe  ;  but  in  every  country,  the  weaknefs 
and  unfkilful  condu£t  of  princes  raifed  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  ufurpers,  who 
equally  tyrannifed  over  the  fubje6ts  and 
fovereigns.  The  feudal  government  be¬ 
came  an  univerfal  fcourge,  worthy  of  the 
manners  of  thofe  nations  who  destroyed  the 
empire. 

If  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  Barbarous 
tafte  and  luxury,  Still  preferved,  in  fome  manncrs‘ 
degree,  the  ruft  of  barbarifm  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  their  fondnefs  for  fanguinary  di- 
verfions,  and  the  animofity  that  prevailed 
between  the  fa6tions  of  the  Circus ;  if  the 
manners  grew  more  favage  when  the  bar¬ 
barians  were  admitted  into  the  armies,  held 
offices,  and  were  enrolled  among  the  citi¬ 
zens,  barbarifm  muSt  neceflarily  become 
general  and  permanent,  after  the  country 
fell  under  their  dominion  ;  and  though  its 
effefts  were  fufpended  by  Theodorick,  and 
a  few  other  great  men,  they  could  not  de¬ 
stroy  its  root.  The  infection  was  not  at 
firft  fo  powerful  in  Italy,  becaufe  there  the 
people  were  more  polifhed  :  But  at  laSt,  all 
the  conquered  countries  were  Stamped  with 
the  chara£ter  of  the  vi6tors  ;  and  perhaps 
the  good  institutions  which  they  borrowed 
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from  the  vanquilhed,  by  degenerating,  in- 
creafed  the  evil. 

In  ancient  Rome,  republican  virtue 
(which  however  does  not  deferve  the  excef- 
live  praifes  that  have  been  bellowed  on  it, 
becaufe  it  was  united  with  ambition  and 
injullice)  fubliiled  a  long  time,  either  from 
poverty  being  eileemed  honourable  ;  the 
people  being  employed  in  the  innocent  la¬ 
bours  of  agriculture,  or  the  influence  of  the 
laws  borrowed  from  Greece,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  double  benefit,  the  cultivation  of 
manners,  and  the  reformation  of  abufes. 

On  the  contrary,  among  the  nations 
which  divided  the  empire,  every  thing 
confpired  to  the  growth  of  barbarism  ;  it 
was  foltered  by  their  laws,  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  their  culloms.  As  they  defpifed 
the  arts,  and  placed  all  merit  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  arms,  by  the  fudden  acquifition  of 
vafl  territories,  they  contracted  the  habits  of 
vice,  without  lofing  their  natural  ferocity. 
They  entertained  too  great  a  contempt  for 
the  Romans  to  form  themfelves  by  their 
example  ;  and  indeed  thofe,  who  then  went 
tinder  that  name  in  the  provinces,  were,  for 
the  moil  part,  only  a  herd  of  wretches,  funk 
below  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  being  fet  up  for  mod¬ 
els. 
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els.  Duels,  acts  of  violence  and  robberies, 
were  perpetuated.  The  fword  was  the  cri- 
terion  of  honour,  the  flandard  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  more  uncapable  the  govern¬ 
ment  was,  of  repreffinglicentioufnefs,which 
it  even  authorised  by  its  own  excefles,  the 
more  it  gave  play  to  the  impetuofity  of  the 
national  character.  The  Francks  are  rep- 
refented  by  Agathias,  as  a  gentle  and  pol- 
ilhed  people,  confidering  they  were  barba¬ 
rians  ;  yet  what  a£ts  of  lavage  cruelty  ftain 
their  hiflory  !  What  fcenes  of  horrour  do 
we  find  after  Clovis,  not  to  mention  thofe 
of  his  reign  !  And  is  it  not  fufficient  only 
to  name  Fredegonda  and  Brunehaut ;  thofe 
two  furies,  who  drenched  themfelves  in  the 
blood  of  the  people,  to  glut  their  ambition 
and  revenge  !  Yet  thefe  fanguinary  women 
only  followed  the  torrent  of  the  manners, 
with  the  propenfity  of  the  paffions.  Char-  CharJf. 
lemagne,  the  wonder  of  his  age,  attempted  magne  at- 

.  . _ r  .  *  -i  ,  °  ,  £  tempts  in 

iciOi  rnation,  the  very  plan  of  which  dc~  vain  to  re- 
ferves  immortality.  But  what  was  the  effect  f°‘m  'hcm' 
of  his  endeavours,  except  to  leave  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  zeal,  equally  laudable  and  fruit- 
lefs  ?  Like  the  czar  Peter,  he  would  have 
i  yeated  a  new  nation,  if,  like  him,  he  had, 
found  a  model ;  but  meeting  every  where 
only  with  barbarifm,  he  left  Europe  under 
its  influence. 


How 
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How  was  it  poflible  that  the  nations 
fhould  acquire  humanity,  juftice,  or  the  fo- 
cial  virtues,  when  reafon  was  funk  in  the 
thickeft  darknefs  ?  Ignorance  having  long 
overfpread  the  Weft,  and  quenched  aimoft 
every  ray  of  knowledge,  by  which  Rome 
was  once  enlightened,  had  fubftituted  per¬ 
nicious,  or  ridiculous  errours  in  its  ftead. 
Falfe  tafte,  the  common  indication  of  a  per¬ 
verted  underftanding,  prevailed  in  their 
writings.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was 
neglected ;  for  the  faculties  of  the  foul  were 
abforbed  by  a  fenfe  of  danger  and  the  pub- 
lick  calamities.  Eloquence  confifted  in  fu¬ 
tile  declamations  ;  philofophy  was  loft  in 
the  abyfs  of  fophiftical  theology ;  the  war 
which  was  kindled,  either  between  the  two 
religions,  or  the  orthodox  and  hereticks, 
had  turned  men’s  minds  from  an  attention 
to  natural  truths,  lofing  fight  of  which  is 
always  pernicious,  even  to  religion  ;  and 
the  principles  of  politicks  and  morality 
were  greatly  corrupted,  of  which  we  have 
a  proof  even  in  their  laws. 

But  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians, 
compared  to  that  of  the  Romans,  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  darknefs  of  night,  to 
the  glimmering  of  the  twilight.  Among 
them,  therefore,  ignorance  muft  eftablifh 
her  throne,  and  reign  jointly  with  barbar- 
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ifm.  The  little  knowledge,  which  ftiU 
fubfifted  among  the  vanquished,  could  not 
enlighten  men  who  were  enemies  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  reflection  ;  and  the  vanquifhed 
could  not  conform  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
victors. 

Yet  we  have  feen  the  Tartars,  after  their  The  cafe 
conqueft  of  China,  in  a  manner  brought  in  '  lame  as  in 
tp  Subjection,  by  the  reafon  and  maxims  of  where’the 
the  Chinefe.  This  difference  is  amazing,  ^rTJL 
but  it  may  be  explained.  The  Chinefe 
empire  being  founded  upon  uniform  prin¬ 
ciples,  held  inviolably  facred,  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  an  innumerable  multitude  ;  the 
fovereign  authority  deriving  its  vigour  from 
thofe  maxims,  and  the  literati  being  the 
depofitaries  of  the  laws,  the  guides  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  prime  movers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  T artars  found  themfelves  under 
a  neceflity,  either  of  changing  that  fine 
country  into  a  defert,  by  a  malfacre  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  lofing  the  fruits  of  their 
conqueft,  or  of  becoming  Chinefe,  to  infure 
the  quiet  pofleflion  of  China.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  provinces  fucceffively  difmem- 
bered  from  the  Roman  empire,  readily  fub- 
mitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians ;  their 
inhabitants  were  not  at  that  time  even  pof- 
felfed  of  a  fuperiority  of  reafon  fufficient  to 
give  them  an  afeendant  over  the  minds  of 

their 
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their  conquerors.  Barbarifm,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  already  prevailed  univerfal- 
ly  ;  and  its  influence  neceflarily  increafed 
every  day. 

I  lhall  not  flop  to  draw  a  pifture  of  the 
horrid  ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  bur¬ 
ied.  We  blufh  for  our  anceftors,  and  la¬ 
ment  the  brutal  debafement  of  the  human 
mind.  If  there  be  1/till  any  perfons  fo  un- 
candid  as  to  calumniate  fcience,  becaufe  it 
is  fometimes  abufed,  let  them,  at  leaft,  com¬ 
pare  this  abufe  with  the  endlefs  mifchiefs 
produced  by  ancient  barbarifm  :  So  many 
prejudices,  deftructive  of  civil  order,  of  the 
rights  of  mankind,  humanity,  decency,  and 
virtue;  fo  many  fhameful  errours  eftablifh- 
ed  as  certain  truths  ;  and  fo  many  truths 
tyrannically  profcribed  as  errours ;  fo  many 
obflinate  contentions  for  frivolous  opin¬ 
ions  ;  fo  many  citizens  facrificed  ;  fo  many 
ftates  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  falfe 
principles.  If  they  diffemble  thefe  mif¬ 
chiefs,  they  are  guilty  of  difhonefty ;  if 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  hiflory 
fpeaks,  and  truth  is  triumphant. 

The  greateft  of  thefe,  unqueftionably, 
was  the  corruption  of  a  divine  religion, 
which,  had  it  been  better  known,  would 
have  prevented  and  correbted  all  diforders. 
When  we  examine  the  practice  of  the  bar¬ 
barians. 
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barians.notwithftanding  their  exceffive  zeal 
for  Chriftianity,  we  almoft  in  vain  look 
among  them  for  Chriftians.  Their  devo¬ 
tion,  equally  blind  and  fanguinary,  made 
them  perpetually  fee  miracles  of  the  faints, 
and  feldom  the  diftinguifhing  charadterif- 
ticks  of  fandlity  ;  ignorant  of  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel,  it  was  fupported  by  tables  ; 
winked  at  debauchery,  rapines  and  murder, 
from  a  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
might  be  purchafed  by  ridiculous  obferv- 
ances,  or  coftly  foundations ;  confcientiouf- 
ly  perpetrated,  in  the  name  of  God,  tor  his 
glory,  and  under  pretence  of  his  commands, 
all  the  evil  that  fanaticifm  could  infpire,  and 
violated  all  the  beneficent  virtues  prefcrib- 
ed  by  religion.  Such  Chriftians  have  fome- 
times  been  extolled  by  the  compilers  of 
chronicles,  equally  ignorant  with  them- 
felves ;  becaufe,  in  the  common  opinion, 
largefl'es,  profufely  bellowed  on  churches 
and  monafteries,  redeemed  all  crimes. 

A  confequence  of  that  madnefs,  and  one  Exce<rlv5 
of  the  principal  effects  of  the  eftablifhment  ^e,".of  ;hc 
of  the  barbarians,  was  that  exceffive  power 
which  foon  made  the  clergy  mailers  ot  the 
fubjefts  and  the  fovereigns.  The  emperours, 
by  calling  them  to  the  court,  and  mixing 
theology  with  political  affairs,  had  im¬ 
prudently 
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pi  udently  roufed  the  enterprizing  fpirit  of 
a  body  fo  refpecl:able,  fo  ufeful,  fo  holy  in 
the  pnmitive  ages  ;  but  who  might  one 
day  be  rendered  dangerous  by  the  abufe  of 

their  auguft  miniftry,  and  the  evil  increafed 
with  incredible  rapidity. 

!heSbTops  .  The  Iefs  the  barbarians  were  informed, 

thc^crovvn,  ■  moi'f  ,were  they  addicted  to  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  the  more  blindly  did  they  give 

themfelves  up  to  the  fhepherds  of  fouls, 
who  were  not  themfelves  fufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  difcern  the  true  fpirit  of  Chrift- 
ianity,  and  were  too  obnoxious  to  the 
weaknefi'es  of  humanity,  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  their  function.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Vifigoths 
m  Spain,  the  bilhops  fhared  witn  the  lords 
the  right  of  electing  the  king,  were  abfo- 
lute  in  their  diocefes,  and  regulated  the 
affairs  of  government  in  the  great  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation  :  Being  entrufled  with  the 
impoitant  ofnce  of  new  modelling  and 
drawing  up  a  body  of  laws,  they  performed 
tiie  taik  in  the  manner  beffc  fuited  to  their 
own  intereft  and  prejudices. — “  To  the 
“  code  of  the  Vifigoths,  fays  the  celebrated 
“  Montefquieu,  we  owe  all  the  maxims, 

“  principles,  and  views  of  the  prefent  in- 
“  quifition  ;  the  Monks  have  only  copied 

“  laws. 
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“  laws,  formerly  enabled  by  the  bifhops, 

“  and  enforced  them  againft  the  Jews.” 

Efprit  des  Lotx.,  1.  28.  c.  i. 

Clovis,  who  was  partly  indebted  to  the 
prelates  for  the  fubmiffion  of  the  people,  m 

bellowed  on  them, with  unlimited  profulion, 
whatever  could  ferve  to  increafe  their  power. 

His  fucceflors  were  more  lavilh,  becaufe  lefs 
political.  Under  the  French  monarchs  of 
the  firll  race,  the  clergy  role  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  grandeur,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  make  and  un¬ 
make  kings,  as  had  been  done  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  Toledo,  at  the  end  of  the  feventh 
century,  under  the  reign  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Wamba.  Pepin  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence,  how  ferviceable  the  favour  of  the 
bilhops  might  be  to  the  views  of  ambition ; 
and  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  other  princes,  were  taught  in  the 
fame  manner  how  formidable  their  difgull 
might  be  to  the  crown. 

The  mixed  alfemblies,  fo  frequent  under  Theeccleu- 
Charlemagne,  which  are  fometimes  called  confounded 
councils,  at  others  parliaments,  whatever  £'vu.the 
encomiums  they  may  deferve  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  were  calculated  for  increaling  an 
abufe,  which  had  before  prevailed  under  the 
Roman  emperours.  By  mingling  the  eccle- 
liaflical  laws  with  the  civil,  they  confounded 

things 
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abui'es. 
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things,  too  heterogeneous,  and  paved  the 
way  for  deftroying  all  diftindtion  between 
thole  two  powers.  Though  a  monarch  of 
Charlemagne’s  fupenour  genius  could  fafe- 
V  admit  the  elergy  to  a  (hare  in  the  legifla- 
tion,  was  there  not  reafon  to  apprehend, 
tnat  under  weak  and  ignorant  princes,  they 
Vvould  engrois  the  whole  authority  ?  In 
raa  they  did  fo  j  for  many  of  their  ordi- 
nances,  on  matters  purely  refpe6ting  civil 
order,  had  often  the  force  of  law.  Let  us 
be  juft  ;  we  will  rather  impute  it  to  the  ig- 

nojance  or  the  laity,  than  the  ambition  of 
the  priefts. 

.  ^t  ^ad:>  every  thing  was,  for  a  time,  funk 
in  the  moft  dreadful  confufion.  The  bifh- 
ops  and  abbots,  metamorphofed  into  ba¬ 
tons,  adopted  t  he  military  life,  and  engag¬ 
ed  m  wars ;  held  councils,  after  adting 
as  geneials,  and  introduced  the  genius  of 
temporal  dominion  into  the  exercife  of  fpi- 
ritual  power.  Church  cenfures,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  convert  finners,  became  a  for¬ 
midable  inftrument  forthe  defence  of  lands, 
the  maintenance  of  privileges,  and  fome- 
times  unjuft  pretenlions.  The  clerks,  who 
alone  preferved  fome  faint  tincture  of  let¬ 
ters,  fcarce  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  by  that  means  erect- 
eri  themfelves  into  a  tribunal,  where  they 

judged 
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judged  all  affairs  by  maxims  unknown  to 
antiquity.  Marriages,  wills,  contradts,  the 
interefls  of  families,  of  courts,  the  Hate  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead,  were  all  con¬ 
verted  into  inflruments  for  promoting  their 
credit,  and  increafmg  their  riches.  To  im¬ 
pute  thefe  abufes  to  religion,  is  impious  and 
abfurd  ;  for  when  freed  from  its  trammels, 
it  bore  witnefs  againfl  them,  and  furnifhed 
means  for  their  reformation.  I  fball  add  a 
remark,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned  ;  the  power  exercifed  by  the  minif- 
ters  of  the  altar,  not  with  {landing  their 
vices  and  ufurpations,  was  (fill  falutary  ; 
becaufe,  without  it,  crimes  would  have 
been  fubjedled  to  no  kind  of  reflraint. 

Ought  we,  after  this,  to  be  furprifed,  that  Enterprifes 
the  popes,  v/hen  by  the  benefadtions  of  the 
kings  of  France  they  became  princes,  loon 
confounded  the  facred  rights  of  their  See 
with  the  chimerical  projefts  of  ambition  ? 
that  they  often  acted  lefs  like  fovereign 
pontiffs,  than  fovereign  matters  of  Chrift- 
endom  ?  And  that  the  bifhops,  the  people, 
and  the  kings,  fo  often  crouched  under  the 
defpotifm  of  the  court  of  modern  Rome  ? 

At  a  time  when,  in  many  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  man  who  itnderflood  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  was  thought  fufficiently  qualified 
for  the  prieflhood  ;  the  people  did  not  ex¬ 
amine 
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amine  the  gofpel  to  find  in  it,  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jeius  Chrift  is  not  of  this  world  j 
nor  were  they  capable  of  concluding  from 
it,  that  St.  Peter  s  fuccefiors  had  not  inher¬ 
ited  from  him  univerfal  empire :  Far  from 
fearching  in  the  ecclefiaftical  monuments  for 
the  ancient  rules,  they  even  did  not  fufpedt 
that  any  fuch  exifted  ;  the  popes  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  above  human  nature  ;  they  were 
almofl  equalled  with  gods,  but  unluckily 
they  were  only  men. 

Such  were  the  moft  remarkable  con fe- 

l?bSh ?a-°ut  fi11611065  °f the  revolution  by  which  the  Ro- 
rifm.  man  empire  was  deftroyed.  They,  doubt- 

lefs,  proceeded  in  part  from  the  Rate  of  de- 
bafement  in  which  that  empire  languifhed 
before  its  fall.  But  the  manners  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  barbarians  were  equally  per¬ 
nicious  with  the  fuperftition  and  vices  of  ' 
the  conquered  people.  Is  it  then  agreeable 
to  the  incomprehenfible  order  in  which 
human  affairs  are  arranged,  that  barbarifm 
and  politenefs,  folly  and  wifdom,  ftupidity 
and  knowledge,  evil  and  good,  fhould  cir¬ 
culate  from  one  region  to  another,  and 
mutually  fucceed  each  other  in  the  fame 
country  ?  Could  it  have  been  believed,  that 
the  firft  rays  of  the  light  which  diffufed  it- 
felf  through  Europe,  in  the  midft  of  uni¬ 
verfal  darknefs,  fhould  proceed  from  thofe 

Arabians,  - 
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Arabians*  who  had  burned  the  library  of 
Alexandria ;  becaufe,  according  to  them,  all 
truths  were  contained  in  the  Koran  ?  Could 
it  have  been  believed,  that  Italy,  torn  in 
pieces,  and  loaded  with  fetters,  worild  be 
the  firft  to  teach  the  Europeans  the  art  of 
writing  and  thinking  ?  Could  it  have  been 
believed,  that  France  and  England,  after 
ages  of  brutal  ignorance,  would  furpafs  the 
fchools  of  Athens,  not  only  in  matters  of 
fcience,  but  fometimes  even  in  productions 
of  talte  ?  Could  it  have  been  believed,  that 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  frozen  re¬ 
gions  of  the  North,  would  all  at  once 
produce  phenomena  of  literature  and  fci¬ 
ence  ?  That  literary  bodies,  veiled  with  no 
authority  but  that  of  reafon  ;  that  private 
perfons  Ihould,  from  their  clofets,  give  laws 
to  the  human  mind,  enlighten  governments, 
and  even  nations  ;  and  that  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  errours,  which  had  been  the  fcourge 
of  lociety,  fhould  be  diffipated  like  a  light 
vapour  before  the  fun  ?  Revolutions  equal¬ 
ly  altonilhing  with  any  to  which  the  world 
was  ever  witnefs.  . 

This  picture  difpenfes  us  from  entering:  ‘t>vin  *!'* 

*  O  forehand 

into  ieverai  particulars,  which  would  make  experience 
an  elementary  treatife  too  unwieldly.  The  misfor- 
dreadful  objeCts  it  prefents,  make  us  la-  tunci’ 

ment 
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ment  the  lot  of  the  nations.  Europe,  fo 
unhappy  under  the  Roman  yoke,  was  mif- 
erable  for  a  long  time  under  the  dominion 
of  the  barbarians  ;  and  many  ages  paffed 
before  reafon  brought  back  order  and  hu¬ 
manity.  But  at  laft  we  (hall  fee  the  dark- 
nefs  difpelled,  the  manners  polifhed,  the 
focial  virtues  produced,  by  the  cultivation 
of  genius  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  vices 
of  human  nature,  and  the  faults  in  the 
governments,  the  people  arriving  at  a  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed  that  every  thing  tending  towards  per¬ 
fection,  the  evils  lelfening  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  crimes,  the  general  and  particular 
good  increafing  by  reciprocal  influence,  the 
laws  and  manners  mutually  aiding  each 
other,  Europe,  under  a  wife  government, 
will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  ought  to 
foften  the  uneafinefles  infeparable  from 
life. 
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fit  is  of  importance  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mail- 
■  ■'  • 

Tiers  and  principles  of  the  barbarians,  who  founded  fo 

many  modern  monarchies.  Some  obfervations  on  that 
fubje&  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  our  firft  Epochas ;  but 
the  quotation  I  have  here  fubjoined,  appeared  to  me  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  calculated  for  the  infiruClion  of  readers 
whofe  attention  is  turned  to  general  ideas.  It  may  ferve 
as  a  model,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Dr.  Robertson’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Hiflory  of  Charles  V.  to  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  refult  from  particular  fafts.  It  is  taken  from  An 
EJay  on  the  Hijiory  of  Civil  Society,  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  Pro- 
feffor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
Part.  II.  Chap.  g.J 


1  *  ■ 

0/  Rude  Nations  under  the  ImpreJJion  of 

Property  and  Intereji . 


TN  the  weft  of  Europe  ;  in  America, 
X  from  fouth  to  north,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions  ;  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  every 
where  within  the  warmer  climates  man- 
Vql.  2.  E  kind 
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kind  have  generally  applied  themfelves  to. 
fome  fpecies  of  agriculture/  and  have  been 
difpofed  to  fettlement.  In  the  eaft  and  the 
north  of  Alia,  they  depended  entirely  on 
their  herds,  and  were  perpetually  fhifting 
their  ground  in  fearch  of  new  pafture. 
The  arts,  which  pertain  to  fettlement,  have 
been  praCtifed,  and  varioufly  cultivated, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thofe 
which  are  confiftent  with  perpetual  migra¬ 
tion,  have,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  of 
hiftory,  remained  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
Scythian  and  Tartar.  The  tent  pitched  on 
a  moveable  carriage,  the  horfe  applied  to 
every  purpofe  of  labour,  and  of  war,  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  the  butcher’s  flail,  from 
the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  accounts,  have 
made  up  the  riches  and  equipage  of  this 
wandering  people. 

“  But  in  whatever  way  rude  nations  fub- 
fift,  there  are  certain  points  in  which,  un¬ 
der  the  firft  impreffions  of  property,  they 
nearly  agree.  Homer  either  lived  with  a 
people  in  this  ftage  of  their  progrefs,  or 
round  himfelf  engaged  to  exhibit  their  char¬ 
acter.  Tacitus  has  made  them  the  fubjeCt 
of  a  particular  treatife  ;  and  if  this  be  an 
afpect  under  which  mankind  deferve  to  be 
viewed,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  we  have 
fingular  advantages  in  collecting  their  fea¬ 
tures. 
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tures.  The  portrait  has  already  been  drawn 
by  the  abled  hands,  and  gives  at  one  view, 
in  the  writings  of  thefe  celebrated  authors, 
whatever  has  been  fcattered  in  the  relations 
of  hiflorians,  or  whatever  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  obferve  in  the  adlual  manners  of 
men,  who  dill  remain  in  a  fimilar  date. 

“  In  pading  from  the  condition  we  have 
defcribed,  to  this  we  have  at  prefent  in 
view,  mankind  dill  retain  many  parts  of 
their  earlied  character.  They  are  dill 
averfe  to  labour,  addicted  to  war,  admirers 
of  fortitude,  and,  in  the  language  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  more  lavifh  of  their  blood  than  of 
their  fweat.  They  are  fond  of  fantadick 
ornaments  in  their  drefs,  and  endeavour  to 
fill  up  the  lidlefs  intervals  of  a  life  addkded 
to  violence,  with  hazardous  Iports,  and 
games  of  chance.  Every  fervile  occupation 
they  commit  to  women  and  daves.  But 
we  may  apprehend,  that  the  individual 
having  now  a  feparate  intered,  the  bands 
of  fociety  mud  become  lefs  firm,  and  do- 
medick  diforders  more  frequent.  The 
members  of  any  community  being  didin- 
guilhed  among  themfelves  by  unequal 
ihares  in  the  distribution  of  property,  the 
ground  of  a  permanent  and  palpable  fub- 
ordination  is  laid. 


Member 
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“  Members  of  the  fame  community 
enter  into  quarrels  of  competition  or  re¬ 
venge.  They  unite  in  following  leaders, 
who  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  fortunes, 
and  by  the  luftre  of  their  birth.  They 
join  the  defire  of  fpoil  with  the  love  of 
glory  ;  and  from  an  opinion,  that  what  is 
acquired  by  force  juftly  pertains  to  the 
vidbor,  they  become  hunters  of  men,  and 
bring  every  conteil  to  the  deciiion  of  the 
fword. 

“  A  limilar  fpirit  reigned,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  in  all  the  barbarous  nations  of 
Europe,  Aha,  and  Africa.  The  antiquities 
of  Gi  eece  and  Italy,  and  the  fables  of  eve¬ 
ry  ancient  poet,  contain  examples  of  its 
force.  It  was  this  fpirit  that  brought  our 
anceftors  firffc  into  the  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  ;  and  tnat  afterwards,  more 
than  perhaps  their  reverence  for  the  crofs, 
led  them  to  theEaft,  to  fhare  with  the  Tar¬ 
tars  in  the  lpoils  of  the  Saracen  empire. 

“From  the  delcriptions  contained  in  the 
laft  fedtion  (of  rude  nations  prior  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  property)  we  may  incline 
to  believe,  that  mankind,  in  their  fimpleft 
Rate,  are  on  the  eve  of  eredting  republicks. 
Their  love  of  equality,  their  habit  of  af- 
fembling  in  publick  councils,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  are 

qualifi- 
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qualifications  that  fit  them  to  adl  under 
that  fpecies  of  government ;  and  they  feem 
to  have  but  a  few  fleps  to  make,  in  order  to 
reach  its  eftablifhment.  They  have  only 
to  define  the  numbers  of  which  their  coun¬ 
cils  fhall  confift,  and  to  fettle  the  forms  of 
their  meeting  :  They  have  only  to  bellow 
a  permanent  authority  for  reprefling  dif- 
orders,  and  to  enact  a  few  rules  in  favour 
of  that  juftice  they  have  already  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  from  inclination  fo  llridlly 
oblerve. 

“  But  thefe  Heps  are  far  from  being  fo 
eafily  made,  as  they  appear  on  a  flight  or 
a  tranfient  view.  The  refolution  of  choof- 
ing,  from  among  their  equals,  the  magif- 
trate  to  whom  they  give,  from  thencefor¬ 
ward,  a  right  to  control  their  own  adtions, 
is  far  from  the  thoughts  of  Ample  men ; 
and  no  eloquence,  perhaps,  could  make 
them  adopt  this  meafure,  or  give  them  any 
fenfe  of  its  ufe. 

“  Before  this  important  change  is  admit¬ 
ted,  men  mu  it  be  accuftomed  to  the  diflinc- 
tion  of  ranks  ;  and  before  they  are  fenfible 
that  fubordination  is  matter  of  choice,  mu  A: 
arrive  at  unequal  conditions  by  chance.  In 
defiring  property,  they  only  mean  to  fecure 
their  fubfiilence  ;  but  the  brave  who  lead  in 
war,  have  likewife  the  largeft  fhare  in  the 
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fpoils.  The  eminent  are  fond  of  devifmg 
hereditary  honours  ;  and  the  multitude, 
who  admire  the  parent,  are  ready  to  extend 
their  efteem  to  his  offspring. 

“  Poffeflions  defcend,  and  the  luRre  of 
family  grows  brighter  with  age.  Hercules, 
who  perhaps  was  an  eminent  warrior,  be¬ 
came  a  god  with  poRerity,  and  his  race  was 
fet  apart  for  royalty  and  fovereign  power. 
When  the  diRinctions  of  fortune  and  thofe 
of  birth  are  conjoined,  the  chieftain  en¬ 
joys  a  preeminence,  as  well  at  the  feaft  as 
in  the  field.  His  followers  take  their 
place  in  fubordinate  Rations  ;  and  inffead 
of  confidering  themfelves  as  parts  of  a 
community,  they  rank  as  the  followers  of 
a  chieftain,  and  take  their  defignation  from 
the  name  of  their  leader.  They  find  a. 
pew  ohje£t  of  publick  affection,  in  defend¬ 
ing  his  perfon,  and  in  fupporting  his  Ra¬ 
tion  ;  they  lend  of  their  fubflance  to  form 
his  eRate  ;  they  are  guided  by  his  fmiles 
and  his  frowns  ;  and  court,  as  the  higheR 
diRin£tion,  a  fhare  in  the  feaR  which  their 
own  contributions  have  furnifhed. 

■  “  As  the  former  Rate  of  mankind 
feemed  to  point  at  democracy,  this  feems 
to  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  monarchical 
government.  But  it  is  yet  far  fhort  of  that 
eRablifhment,  which  is  known  in  after 

ages 
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ages  by  the  name  of  monarchy.  The  dif- 
tindtion  between  the  leader  and  the  fol¬ 
lower,  the  prince  and  the  fubjedt,  is  ftili 
but  imperfectly  marked ;  their  purfuits  and 
occupations  are  not  different ;  their  minds 
are  not  unequally  cultivated  ;  they  feed 
from  the  fame  difh  ;  they  fleep  together  on 
the  ground  ;  the  children  of  the  king,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fubjedl,  are  employed 
in  tending  the  flock  ;  and  the  keeper  of 
the  fwine  was  a  prime  counfellor  at  the  - 
court  of  U'lyffes. 

fC  The  chieftain,  fufficiently  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  his  tribe  to  excite  their  admira¬ 
tion,  and  to  flatter  their  vanity  by  a  fup- 
pofed  affinity  to  his  noble  defcent,  is  the 
object  of  their  veneration,  not  of  their 
envy  :  He  is  confidered  as  the  common 
bond  of  connexion,  not  as  their  common 
mafter ;  is  foremoft  in  danger,'  and  has  a 
principal  Ihare  in  their  troubles :  His  glory 
is  placed  in  the  number  of  his  attendants, 
in  his  fuperiour  magnanimity  and  valour  ■, 
that  of  his  followers,  in  being  ready  to  filed 
their  blood  in  his  fervice. 

“  The  frequent  practice  of  war  tends  to 
ftrengthen  the  bands  of  fociety,  and  the 
practice  of  depredation  itfelf  engages  men 
m  trials  of  mutual  attachment  and  courage. 
What  threatened  to  ruin  and  overfet  every 
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good  difpofition  in  the  human  bread:,  what 
fieemed  to  banifh  juftice  from  the  focieties 
of  men,  tends  to  unite  the  fpecies  in  clans 
and  fraternities }  formidable,  indeed,  and 
hostile  to  one  another ;  but,  in  the  domef- 
tick  lociety  of  each,  faithful,  difinterefted, 
and  generous.  Frequent  dangers,  and  the 
experience  of  fidelity  and  valour,  awaken 
the  love  of  thofe  virtues,  render  them  a 
fubject  of  admiration,  and  endear  their  pof- 
feflors. 

Actuated  by  great  pafiions,  the  love 
of  glory,  and  the  defire  of  victory  ;  roufed 
t>y  the  menaces  of  an  enemy,  or  flung  with 
revenge ;  in  fufpence  between  the  profpefls 
of  ruin  or  conqueft,  the  barbarian  fpends 
every  moment  of  relaxation  in  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  Doth.  He  cannot  defcend  to  the 
purfuits  of  induftry  or  mechanical  labour : 
The  beafl  of  prey  is  a  fluggard  j  the  hunter 
and  the  warrior  fleeps,  while  women  op 
flaves  are  made  to  toil  for  his  bread.  But 
fliew  him  a  quarry  at  a  diftance,  he  is  bold, 
impetuous,  artful,  and  rapacious  :  No  bar 
can  withftand  his  violence,  and  no  fatigue 
can  allay  his  a£fivity. 

“  Even  under  this  defcription,  mankind 

are  generous  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers _ 

Nations  and  tribes  are  their  prey :  The  foli- 
tary  traveller,  by  whom  they  can  acquire 

only 
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only  the  reputation  of  generofity,  is  fuffer-, 
ed  to  pafs  unhurt,  or  is  treated  with  fplen- 
did  munificence. 

“  Though  diftinguifhed  into  fmall  can¬ 
tons  under  their  feveral  chieftains,  and  for 
the  moft  part  feparated  by  jealoufy  and 
animofity ;  yet,  when  prefied  by  wars  and 
formidable  enemies,  they  fometimes  unite 
in  greater  bodies.  Like  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  to  T roy,  they  follow  fome  re¬ 
markable  leader,  and  compofe  a  kingdom 
of  many  feparate  tribes.  But  fuch  coali¬ 
tions  are  merely  occafional,  and  even, 
during  their  continuance,  more  refemble  a 
republick  than  a  monarchy.  The  inferi- 
our  chieftains  referve  their  importance,  and 
intrude,  with  an  air  of  equality,  into  the 
councils  of  their  leader,  as  the  people  of 
their  feveral  clans  commonly  intrude  upon 
them.  Upon  what  motive,  indeed,  could 
we  fuppofe,  that  men  who  live  together  in 
the  greateft  familiarity,  and  amongft  whom 
the  diftinctions  of  .  rank  are  fo  obfcurely 
marked,  would  refign  their  perfonal  fenti- 
ments  and  inclinations,  or  pay  an  implicit 
fubmiflion  to  a  leader  who  can  neither 
overawe  nor  corrupt. 

“  Military  force  muft  be  employed  to 
extort,  or  the  hire  of  the  venal  to  buy, 
that  engagement  which  the  Tartar  comes 

under 
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under  to  his  prince,  when  he  promifes. 
That  he  will  go  where  he  fha.ll  be  com¬ 
manded  that  he  will  come  when  he 
“  fliall  be  called  ;  that  he  will  kill  whoever 
‘  ‘  is  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  for  the  fu- 
“  ture,  that  he  will  confider  the  voice  of 
“  the  king  as  a  fword.” 

“  Thefe  are  the  terms  to  which  even  the 
ftubborn  heart  of  the  barbarian  has  been 
reduced,  in  confequence  of  a  defpotifm  he 
himfelf  had  eftablifhed  ;  and  men  have,  in 
that  low  ftate  of  the  commercial  arts,  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Afia,  tailed  of  polit¬ 
ical  flavery.  When  interefl  prevails  in 
every  brealt,  the  fovereign  and  his  party 
cannot  efcape  the  infedtion  ;  he  employs 
the  force  with  which  he  is  intrulled,  to 
turn  his  people  into  a  property,  and  to 
command  their  pofleffions  for  his  profit  or 
pleafure.  If  riches  are  by  any  people  made 
the  flandard  of  good  and  of  evil,  let  them 
beware  of  the  powers  they  intrull  to  their 
prince.  _  u  With  the  Suiones,”  fays  Taci¬ 
tus,  “  riches  are  in  high  elleem  ;  and  this 
“  people  are  accordingly  difarmed,  and 
“  reduced  to  flavery.” 

“  Where  rude  nations  efcape  this  calam¬ 
ity,  they  require  the  exercife  of  foreign 
wars  to  maintain  domellick  peace  :  When 
no  enemy  appears  from  abroad,  they  have 

leifure 
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Ieifure  for  private  feuds,  and  employ  that 
courage  in  their  diffenfions  at  home,  which, 
in  time  of  war,  is  employed  in  defence  of 
their  country. 

“  Among  the  Gauls,”  fays  Csefar,  “  there 
“  are  fubdivifions  not  only  in  every  nation, 
«  and  in  every  diftricl  and  village,  but  al- 
“  moil  in  every  houfe,  every  one  muft  fly 
“  to  fome  patron  for  protection.”  In  this 
diftribution  of  parties,  not  only  the  feuds 
of  clans,  but  the  quarrels  of  families, 
even  the  differences  and  competitions  of 
individuals,  are  decided  by  force.  The 
fovereign,  when  unaflifted  by  fuperftition, 
endeavours  in  vain  to  employ  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  or  to  procure  a  fubmiffion  to  the  de- 
cifions  of  law.  By  a  people  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  owe  their  pofleffions  to- vio¬ 
lence,  and  who  defpife  fortune  itfelf  without 
the  reputation  of  courage,  no  umpire  is  ad¬ 
mitted  but  the  fword.  Scipio  offered  his 
arbitration,  to  terminate  the  competition 
of  two  Spaniards  in  a  difputed  fucceffion. 
“  That,”  faid  they,  “  we  have  already  re- 
ec  fufed  to  our  relations :  We  do  not  fub- 
“  mit  our  difference  to  the  judgment  of 
“  men  ;  and,  even  among  the  gods,  we  ap- 
“  peal  to  Mars  alone.” 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  carried  this  mode  of  proceeding  to 
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a  degree  of  formality  unheard  of  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  the  civil  and  criminal 
judge  could,  in  moft  cafes,  do  no  more 
than  appoint  the  lift,  and  leave  the  parties 
to  decide  their  caufe  by  the  combat ;  They 
a  ipi  ehended,  that  the  victor  had  a  verdiff 
of  the  gods  in  his  favour  ;  and  when  they 
propped  in  any  inftance  this  extraordinary 
form  of  procefs,  they  fubftituted  in  its 
place  fome  other  more  capricious  appeal  to 
chance  ;  in  which  they  likewife  thought, 

that  the  judgment  of  the  gods  was  de¬ 
clared. 

The  fierce  nations  of  Europe  were 
even  fond  of  the  combat,  as  an  exercife  and 
a  fport.  In  the  abfence  of  real  quarrels, 
companions  challenged  each  other  to  a  trial 
of  fkill,  in  which  one  of  them  frequently 
perifhed.  .  "When  Scipio  celebrated  the  fu¬ 
neral  or  his  father  and  his  uncle,  the  Span¬ 
iards  came  in  pairs  to  fight,  and,  by  a 
publick  exhibition  of  their  duels,  to  in- 
creafe  the  folemnity. 

“  In  this  wild  and  lawlefs  flate,  where 
the  eftebfs  of  true  religion  would  have 
been  fo  defirable,  and  fo  falutary,  fuper- 
ffition  .  frequently  difputes  the  afeendant 
even  with  the  admiration  of  valour  ;  and 
,  an  order  of  men,  like  the  Druids  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  or  fome  pre¬ 
tender 
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tender  to  divination,  as  at  the  Cape  of  ' 
Good  Hope,  finds,  in  the  credit  which  is 
paid  to  his  forcery,  a  way  to  the  pofleifion 
of  power  :  His  magick  wand  comes  in 
competition  with  the  fword  itfelf,  and,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Druids,  gives  the  firfl 
rudiments  of  civil  government  to  fome  ; 
or,  like  the  fuppofed  defcendant  of  the  fun 
among  the  Natchez,  and  the  Lama  among 
the  Tartars,  to  others,  an  early  taile  of 
defpotifm  and  abfolute  llavery. 

“We  are  generally  at  a  lofs  to  conceive, 
how  mankind  can  lubfiit  under  cuftoms 
and  manners  extremely  different  from  our 
own ;  and  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
mifery  of  barbarous  times,  by  an  imagina¬ 
tion  of  what  we  ourfelves  fhould  fuffer  in 
a  fituation  to  which  we  are  not  accuftomed. 
But  every  age  hath  its  confolations,  as  well 
as  its  fufferings.  In  the  interval  of  occa- 
fional  outrages,  the  friendly  intercourfes 
of  men,  even  in  their  rudeft  condition,  is 
affeflionate  and  happy.  In  rude  ages,  the 
oerfons  and  properties  of  individuals  are 
"ecure,  becaufe  each  has  a  friend,  as  well 
as  an  enemy  ;  and  if  the  one  is  difpofed  to 
moleft,  the  other  is  ready  to  protect :  And 
the  very  admiration  of  valour,  which,  in 
fome  inftances,  tends  to  fanctify  violence, 
infpires  likewife  certain  maxims  of  gener- 

ofity 
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ofity  and  honour,  that  tend  to  prevent  the 
commiflion  of  wrongs. 

“  Men  bear  with  the  defeats  of  their  pol¬ 
icy,  as  they  do  with  hardfhips  and  incon- 
veniences  in  their  manner  of  living.  The 
alarms  and  the  fatigues  of  war  become  a 
necellary  recreation  to  thofe  who  are  accufi- 
tomed  to  them,  and  who  have  the  tone  of 
their  paflions  raifed  above  lefs  animating  or 
trying  occafions.  Old  men,  among  the  . 
courtiers  of  Attila,  wept,  when  they  heard 
of  heroick  deeds,  which  they  themfelves 
could  no  longer  perform  ;  and  among  the 
Celtick  nations,  when  age  rendered  the 
warrior  unfit  for  former  toils,  it  was  the 
cuftom,  in  order  to  abridge  the  languors  of 
a  liftlefs  and  inactive  life,  to  fue  for  death 
at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

“  With  all  this  ferocity  of  fpirit,  the 
rude  nations  of  the  Weft  were  fubdued  by 
the  policy  and  more  regular  warfare  of  the 
Romans.  The  point  of  honour  which  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  adopted  as  individ¬ 
uals,  expofed  them  to  a  peculiar  difadvan- 
tage,  by  rendering  them,  even  in  their  na¬ 
tional  wars,  averle  to  aflailing  their  enemy 
by  furprife,  or  taking  the  benefit  of  a  ftrat- 
agem ;  and  though  feparately  bold  and  in¬ 
trepid,  yet,  like  other  rude  nations,  they 
were,  when  aflembled  in  great  bodies, 
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addicted  to  fuperftition,  and  fubject  to 
panicks. 

“  Difpofed  to  con  fide  r  every  event  as  a 
judgment  of  the  gods,  they  were  never 
qualified,  by  an  uniform  application  of 
prudence,  to  make  the  moil  of  their  forces, 
to  repair  their  misfortunes,  or  to  improve 
their  advantages.* 

“  Refigned  to  the  government  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  paffion,  they  were  generous  and 
faithful,  where  they  had  fixed  an  attach¬ 
ment  j  implacable,  froward,  and  cruel, 
where  they  had  conceived  a  dillike.  Ad- 
didted  to  debauchery,  and  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  they  deliberated 
on  the  affairs  of  ffate  in  the  heat  of  their 
riot ;  and  in  the  fame  dangerous  moments 
conceived  the  defigns  of  military  enterprife, 
or  terminated  their  domeflick  diffenfions  by 
the  dagger  or  the  fword. 

“  In  their  wars  they  preferred  death  to 
captivity.  The  vidtorious  armies  of  the 
Romans,  in  entering  a  town  by  affault,  or 
in  forcing  an  encampment,  have  found  the 
mother  in  the  adt  of  deftroying  her  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  ;  and 
the  dagger  of  the  parent,  red  with  the  blood 

of 

Mr.  Fergufon  fpeaks  here  of  the  barbarous  nations 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  A  regular  fyftem  of  politicks 
was  formed  with  their  fettlements* 
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of  his  family,  ready  to  be  plunged  at  laft 
into  his  own  breaft. 

In  all  thefe  particulars  we  perceive  that 
vigour  of  fpirit,  which  renders  diforder  it- 
felf  refpectable,  and  which  qualifies  men, 
if  fortunate  in  their  fituation,  to  lay  the 
bafis  of  domeftick  liberty,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  againft  foreign  enemies  their  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  freedom.” 
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Design  of  this  Part  0/ General  History. 

LMOST  the  whole  of  this  work 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  Hiftory 
of  Europe,  into  which  we  fhall  in¬ 
troduce  nothing  but  what  is  nec- 
effary  to  be  known,  dn  order  to 
diredt  us  in  the  particular  ftudy 
of  nations.  A  few  glances  occaflonally  thrown 
upon  the  other  quarters,  will  give  the  general 
ideas  neceffary  to  fix  the  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  the  world.  Let  us  .haftily  run 
Vql.  3.  F  over 
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over  the  firft  ages  ;  for  in  the  darknefs  of  barba- 
rifm,  it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  obferve  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  things.  Let  us  trace  the  principal  events 
in  fucceffion  without  fervilely  confining  our- 
felves  to  chronological  order,  whence  would 
rather  fpring  confufion  than  clearnefs.  It  is  of 
importance  to  know,  not  the  precife  date  of 
fafts,  but  their  connexion  with  mankind,  and 
with  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  fociety. 

The  order  of  things  is,  doubtlefs,  preferable 
to  that  of  times  ;  and  from  the  immenfe  crowd 
of  materials,  thofe  only  are  to  be  feledted,  from 
which  we  can  draw  information.  Truth  and 
utility  are  the  end  of  our  ftudies. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  work  we  have  traced 
the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  time  of 
Mahomet ;  we  have  feen  the  conquefts  and  firft 
fettlements  of  the  Barbarians,  particularly  the 
Oftrogoths  in  Italy,  and  the  revolutions  they 
met  with  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian.  We  fhall 
here  go  back  beyond  the  period  to  which  we 
came  down  ;  but  without  repetition,  only  be- 
caufe  the  order  of  the  tranfa&ions  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  it. 
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FIRST  EPOCH  A. 

Foundation  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment. — Barbarism fpread through  Eu¬ 
rope,  from  Clovis  to  Charlemagne 
including  about  three  Centuries. 

. .  '*  ■  1  - -  - - 

CHAP.  I. 

French  Monarchy  till  the  Time  that  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  acquired  Abjolute 
Dominion . 


X  HIS  multitude  of  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  iffuing  from  Germany,  and  eftablifhing 
themfelves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Weftern  Empire, 
had  every  where  brought  with  them  the  fame 
fund  of  character,  the  fame  barbarifm,  and  nearly 
the  fame  cuftoms.  They  were  unfkilled  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  breathed  only  war,  and  their  laws 
were  filled  with  abufes.  Their  kings  were, 
properly  fpeaking,  only  generals ;  their  magis¬ 
trates,  ignorant  warriors  ;  and  their  national  af- 
femblies,  a  body  of  foldiers,  rapacious  and  im¬ 
petuous*  If  then  they  were  not  governed  by  a 
fucceffion  of  great  men,  who  are  always  uncom¬ 
mon,  even  among  polifhed  nations,  they  muft 
remain  the  longer  unjuft  and  ferocious  ;  as  in  the 

F  2  conquered 
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Their  fet- 
tlements 
Gaul, 


YearofJ.C. 

486^ 

Clovis  vic¬ 
torious  over 
the  Ro¬ 
mans  <r 


His  policy 
to  win  the 
aftetticns  of 
the  Gauls. 


He  marries 
Clotilda, 


conquered  provinces  they  found  fewer  examples 
of  humanity  and  juttice,  fewer  principles  and 
morals.  Had  not  the  Romans  itrangely  degen¬ 
erated,  they  would  either  have  vanquished  or 
civilized  their  conquerors. 

The  Vifigoths  had  feized  upon  Spain,  and  a 
great  part  of  Gaul.  The  Burgundians  occu¬ 
pied  vaft  provinces  between  the  Saone,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Alps  ;  the  Francks,  or  French, 
already  matters  of  Tournay,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Scheld,  had  extended  themfelves  to  the 
Somme,  which  waters  Picardy  ;  the  Armori- 
cans,  between  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the 
ocean,  formed  a  lpecies  of  independent  repub- 
lick.  There  remained  to  the  Romans  only 
Belgick  Gaul,  where  their  general  Syagrius  af- 
feCted  royal  power,  when  Clovis,  fon  of  king 
Childerick,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  defeated  Sy¬ 
agrius  near  Soiffons,  drove  out  the  Romans,  and, 
by  that  victory,  ftrengthened  the  foundations  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

His  ambition,  which  was  equal  to  his  valour, 
foon  infpired  the  defign  of  increafing  his  power 
on  every  fide,  in  which  politicks  were  no  lefs  fer- 
viceable  to  him  than  arms.  The  Gauls  detefted 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  were  ftrongly  attached  to 
Chriftianity  ;  he  therefore  won  their  affections 
by  treating  them  with  mildnels  refpe&ing  their 
religion,  and  favouring  their  bifhops.  His  mar-  ' 
riage  with  Clotilda,  niece  of  Gondebald,  king  of 
Burgunday,  made  them  entertain  hopes,  that  he 
would  abjure  idolatry  for  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
to  which  he  was  gradually  reconciled  by  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  that  pious  princefs,  and  only  ob¬ 
jected 
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jecfled  the  attachment  of  the  Francks  to  their 
worfhip.  But  having  defeated  the  Alemains  H  49^- 
at  Tolbiack,  near  Cologne,  and  attributing  his  Chriftiaa 
vidtory  to  the  God  of  Clotilda,  whom  he  had  blSe^f- 
invoked  in  that  dangerous  fight,  he  caufed  Tolbiack. 
himfelf  to  be  baptized  by  St.  Remi,  bifhop  of 
Reims,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen 
followed  his  example.  A  fuccefsful  and  pru¬ 
dent  chief  eafily  perfuaded  thofe  uncultivated 
minds.  From  this  time  he  fhewed  great  zeal 
for  the  true  religion,  which  became  extremely 
ufeful  to  his  defigns.  The  Armoricans  volun¬ 
tarily  fubmitted.  The  title  of  Catholick  made 
him  beloved  by  the  remains  of  the  Gauls,  be- 
caufe  the  Burgundians  and  Viligoths  were 
Arians.  But  the  Chriftianity  and  orthodoxy 
of  the  Francks  may  be  eftimated  by  their  pro¬ 
found  ignorance.  All  religion  was  almoft  re¬ 
duced  to  words  without  ideas,  or  fuperftitious 
obfervances  without  virtues,  of  which  we  fhall 
fee  but  too  many  proofs.  Gondebald,  by  rnur-  FruItIers 
dering  his  brothers,  and  ufurping  their  domin-  war  again  ft 
ions,  furnilhed  the  ambitious  conqueror  with  a  king  0/  i5 
pretence  for  a  war  :  Accordingly  Clovis,  in  con-  Bursundy° 
junction  with  his  brother  in  law  Theodorick, 
the  great  king  of  Italy,  undertook  to  dethrone 
him ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  Oilrogoths, 
actually  dripped  him  of  his  dominions ;  part  of 
which  were  ceded  to  Theodorick,  agreeably  to 
ftipulation.  But  repenting  that  he  had  thus 
augmented  the  power  of  a  neighbour  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  Gondebald,  he  determined  to  re- 
fiore  the  latter  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  up 
the  entire  conqueft.  A  more  prudent  poli¬ 
tician 
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tician  would  not  have  undertaken  a  war,  from 
which  he  was  to  draw  no  profit. 

Being  refolved  to  feize  the  dominions  of  Alar- 
ick,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  pofleffed  the 
countries  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire, 
Clovis  covered  his  ambitious  defign  under  the 
mafk  of  religion,  and  continually  exclaimed 
againft  the  horrid  impiety  of  fuffering  Arians  to 
reign  in  Gaul.  Though  Alarick  was  no  perfe- 
cutor,  Clovis  was  favoured  by  the  Catholick 
biihops  of  that  country  ;  and  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that,  even  at  fo  early  a  period,  the  clergy 
had  as  great  a  fhare  in  the  political  revolutions 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  as  they  had  at 
Rome  and  Conftantinople.  Clovis  crowned 
the  wifhes  of  his  party  by  the  battle  of  Vouille, 
near  Poitiers,  in  507,  where  the  king  of  the 
Vifigoths  was  flain  ;  after  which  the  Francks 
feized  upon  feveral  provinces,  and  Gondebald 
his  ally  in  this  expedition,  laid  fiege  to  the 
town  of  Arles. 

Theodorick  fent  an  army  to  the  afTuTance  of 
the  Vifigoths  ;  for  the  attention  of  that  great 
prince  was  neceffarily  rouled  by  the  dangers  with 
which  his  countrymen  were  threatened.  The 
united  forces  of  Clovis  and  Gondebald  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  Theodorick  continued  in  poffeffion 
of  Provence,  the  Narbdnnoife,  and  part  of  Ac- 
quitaine.  He  excelled  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
in  wifdom  and  power  ;  but  I  have  made  the 
reader  acquainted  with  him  in  another  place, 
and  muft  not  ufe  repetitions.  ( Vid.  Rom .  Hijt.) 

Clovis  dilhonoured  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
by  atrocious  a6ts  of  treachery  and  cruelty  to  his 
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own  relations,  whom  he  ftripped  of  their  pof- 
ftflions :  At  the  fame  time  he  built  churches  and 
monafteries,  doubtlefs,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
the  divine  laws,  like  thofe  of  the.  Barbarians, 
admitted  a  pecuniary  compenfation  for  every 
crime.  He  died  in  51 1,  after  a  council  of  Or¬ 
leans,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  fent  the  rules  for 
the  fettlement  of  difcipline. 

One  of  the  principal  regulations  was,  that  no  Regulation 
layman,  except  the  descendants  of  clerks,  Should  jj[^ena0df“ 
enter  into  orders  without  the  king’s  command,  clerks, 
or  permiffion  from  the  judge.  The  fame  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  taken  by  Conftandne  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  body  of  the  clergy  from  being  made 
up  of  men  neceffary  for  the  Service  of  the  date; 
but  the  privileges  conferred  upon  that  order 
attra&ed  too  great  numbers,  and  the  law  was 
ill  obferved. 

The  dominions  of  Clovis  were  fhared  among  Thedomin 
his  four  fons,  Thierry,  Clodomir,  Childebert,  ££svi°sfdU 
and  Clotaire  ;  and  the  monarchy  was  unhappily  vided  a- 
difmembered  into  four  kingdoms  :  Audrafia  or  Surlbn*. 
Metz,  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soiffons.  This  di- 
vifion  infallibly  produced  civil  wars.  When  the 
interefts  of  the  brothers  were  different,  they  be¬ 
came  enemies.  The  mod  horrid  a£ts  of  barbar-  Their  bar- 
ity  grew  common.  Sigifmond,  fon  of  Gonde-  bam,es’ 
bald,  was  maffacred  with  his  wife  and  children, 
by  order  of  Clodomir  ;  and  thus  ended  a  war 
between  thefe  two  princes.  After  the  death  of 
Clodomir,  two  of  his  fons  were  dabbed  by  their 
uncle  Clotaire,  who  united  with  Childebert  to 
deprive  them  of  their  inheritance.  The  hidory 

of  thefe  times,  filled  with  afls  of  cruelty  and 
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treachery,  or  fluffed  with  ridiculous  fables,  of* 
fers  nothing  interefling,  except  a  pidture  of  the 
ancient  manners. 

Theodo-  Theodobert,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Thierry, 

brated  king  king  of  Auftrafia,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
ofAudraiia.  fuperiour  abilities  and  great  enterprifes.  He 

made  himfelf  refpedted  by  his  uncles,  who  were 
tempted  by  their  ambition  to  dethrone  him ;  but 
afterwards  united'with  them,  in  order  to  con¬ 
quer  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  had 

Conqueft  of  ?^een  founded  about  a  century  before.  This 
the  king-  important  acquifition  was  followed  by  an  em- 

gundy!Bul"  kaffy  from  the  emperour  Juftinian,  inviting  the 
kings  of  France  to  join  in  a  league  againft  the 
Oftrogoths.  Amalafonte,  the  worthy  daughter 
of  1  heodorick,  had  governed  them  with  great 
prudence,  in  the  name  of  her  fon  Athalarick. 
Theodatus,  fucceffor  of  the  laft,  had  been  de¬ 
throned  for  cowardice,  during  the  expedition  of 
Belifarius  into  Italy  (for  the  Barbarians  affum- 
ed  the  right  of  taking  away,  as  well  as  of  con¬ 
ferring,  the  crown,  and  were  particularly  defir- 
The  French  ous  of  having  valiant  kings).  Vitiges,  ele&ed 

Inies^Tthe  *n  t^e  roorn  of  Theodatus,  negociated  with  the 
Romans  French,  who,  though  already  in  alliance  with 

goths.  me  emperour,  without  fcruple  accepted  his 

offers  and  his  money.  Theodobert  croffed  the 
Alps  with  a  numerous  army,  attacked  the  Oftro¬ 
goths  and  Romans  indifferently,  every  where 
routed  them  with  great  daughter,  and  returned 
into  his  own  dominions.  Such  was  the  good 
faith  of  thofe  warriors  who  were  fond  of  rapine, 
and  thought  every  thing  lawful  if  their  injuftice 
was  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

-  Several 
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Several  years  after,  an  army  belonging  to  A  fecond 
Theodobert  conquered  Venetia,  and  part  of  into  Italy. 
Liguria,  while,  in  547,  Totila  revived  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Oftrogoths.  But  this  conqueft  was 
fruitlefs,  the  French  monarch  dying  before  it 
could  be  firmly  fecured.  Under  kings  like 
him,  the  monarchy  of  Clovis  might  have  fwal- 
lowed  up  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Men  deftitute  of  the  power  of  reflexion  can  Div^/nof 
reap  no  inftruftion  from  experience.  The  nu-  the  mon- 
merous  misfortunes  already  occafioned  by  a  di-  four  parts 
vifion  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  prevent  a  like 
difmemberment,  accompanied  by  the  fame  ca- ciotairei. 

1  amities,  from  taking  place  after  the  death  of 
Clotaire  I.  foie  fucceffor  of  his  brethren  and 
nephews.  Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and 
Chilperick,  his  fons,  fihared  his  dominions  by 
lot ;  and  though  the  kingdom  of  Paris  fell  to 
Caribert,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  fhould  have  a 
common  right  to  that  city,  which  Clovis  had 
made  his  capital,  and  that  none  of  them  fhould 
be  permitted  to  enter  it  without  the  content  of 
the  three  others.  So  whimfical  an  agreement 
was  a  fource  of  civil  wars.  Every  thing  con¬ 
curred  to  enhance  the  mifery  of  the  nation. 

France  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fanguinary  Bmnehaut 
ambition  of  two  women,  who  rather  deferved  “"^rival 
the  epithet  of  furies  than  the  title  of  queens,  furies. 
Thefe  were  Brunehaut  and  Fredegonda  :  The 
one,  a  princefs  of  Spain,  had  married  Sigebert, 
king  of  Auftrafia  ;  the  other,  at  firft  miftrefs  ot 
Chilperick,  king  of  Soiffons,  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  efpoufe  her  after  divorcing  his  wife. 

Their  mutual  hatred,  and  uncontrolled  influ¬ 
ence 
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ence  over  their  hufbands,  gave  birth  to  num- 
berlefs  crimes,  equally  fatal  to  the  people  and 
the  royal  family.  Sigebert  was  murdered  by 
rredegonda’s  emifiaries,  while  he  was  befieging 
Chuperick  in  Tournay.  A  cruel  ftepmother, 
Ihe  afterwards  facrificed  her  hulband’s  children 
by  the  firft  marriage.  Brunehaut,  on  her  part, 
bieathing  vengeance,  armed  the  princes,  and 
fanned  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  at  lafl, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  the  fon  of 
Fredegonda,  fhe  was  condemned  to  the  molt 
horrid  torments,  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  ten 
king;,  or  chiiGren  of  kings.  Pope  Gregory  be¬ 
llows  encomiums  on  this  princefs,  becaufe  fhe 
fhewed  herfelf  zealous,  and  liberal  to  the  church. 
Gontran,  Gontian,  king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
gundy,  too  who  died  in  593>  had  changed  fides,  as  whim 
rncdhed  by'  or. conjunctures  Ihifted  :  A  pious,  but  .gnorant 
cotempora-  prince,  lavifh  to  the  church,  and  blindly  fub- 
rfansl  °*  miffive  to  the  bilhops;  weakly  yielding  where' 
firmnefs  was  neceflary  :  Violent  and  cruel  where 
he  ought  to  have  ufed  moderation  ;  and  too 
highly  celebrated  in  our  ancient  annals,  becaufe 
their  authors  judged  of  every  thing,  even  of 
virtue,  by  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  This 
mild  prince  had  fworn  to  put  his  phyficians  to 
death,  if  they  did  not  cure  the  queen,  who  was 
dangeroufly  ill.  She  died,  and  they  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  Several  other  examples  of  the  fame 
kind  are  quoted,  but  Gontran’s  devotion  apolo¬ 
gized  for  every  thing. 

613.  Clotaire  II.  fon  of  Chilperick  and  Fredegon- 
foKg"'  da>  was  foie  king,  after  maffacring  a  multitude 
of  princes.  He  rellored  tranquillity,  gained  the 
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hearts  of  his  fubje£ts,  and  fecured  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  great  by  increafing  their  power  ; 
he  committed  the  government  of  Auftrafia  and 
Burgundy  to  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who,  {£»»«£ 
from  that  period,  being  conftituted  a  kind  of 
viceroys,  and  acquiring  every  day  additional 
power,  opened  from  far  a  path  to  the  crown. 

Thefe  officers,  who  were  judges  in  the  palace, 
becoming  the  minifters  of  princes,  and  arbitra¬ 
tors  of  the  government,  foon  a£ted  as  fove- 
reigns  under  kings  who  had  neither  ftrength  nor 
talents  to  reduce  them  to  their  duty. 

The  royal  authority  was  weakened,  while  it  Their  pow- 
was  difgraced,  by  the  vices  of  Dagobert,  fon  of  under  Dag. 
Clotaire,  and  the  impofitions  with  which  he  j^ucLl 
loadedhis  people,  either  to  fupply  his  debauch-  fors. 
eries,  or,  according  to  the  cuitom  of  thofe  times, 
to  expiate  their  guilt  by  pious  profufions.  His 
two  fons  Sigebert  II.  and  Clovis  II.  were  in¬ 
capable  of  every  thing  but  building  new  con¬ 
vents,  and  employing  their  time  in  trifles.  All 
affairs  were  tranfa&ed  by  the  mayors  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  thofe  princes,  Grimoald,  mayor  of 
Auftrafia,  ventured  to  fee  his  own  fon  upon  the 
throne.  The  ufurper  was  driven  out,  but  the 
example  of  the  ufurpation  prognofticated  new 
attempts.  And  what  barriers  could  be  oppofed 
to  them  by  the  name  of  the  king,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  name  ? 

The  mayor  Ebroin  having  placed  Thierry  III.  Auftrafia, 
one  of  the  fons  of  Clovis  II.  upon  the  throne  the  mayor  ^ 
of  Auftrafia,  without  confulting  the  nobility,  ft1b0rysn,rPdgea] 
they  fhaved  that  prince,  and  confined  him  in  a  govern- 

cloifter ;  But  he  was  reflored  after  the  death  of  mcut' 
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his  brother  Childerick,  who  fell  by  aflafiins. 
Meantime  Auftrafia,  being  opprefled  by  Ebroin, 
revolted,  and  chofe  dukes  or  independent  gov- 
ernours.  Repin  Heriftel,  who  was  worthy  of 
the  publick  confidence,  there  exercifed  the  fu- 
preme  power,  and  Thierry,  foie  king  of  France, 
having  provoked  his  refentment,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner.  Pepin,  now  mafter  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Mayor, 
governed  twenty  feven  years  with  equal  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage.  The  kings  were  at  this 
time  only  ornamented  phantoms,  occafionally 
lhewn  to  the  people.  The  furname  of  idle 
exprefies  their  weaknefs  and  ftupid  inactivity. 
By  reftoring  the  ancient  afiemblies  of  the  nation, 
the  ufe  of  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
defpotifm  of  the  mayors  ;  particularly,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  impetuous  fire  of  the  French  againft 
foreign  enemies,  over  whom  he  was  always  vic¬ 
torious  ;  Pepin  enjoyed  a  power  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  the  monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  the  au¬ 
thority  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  widow  Plec- 
trude,  whofe  grandfon,  ftill  an  infant,  was 
mayor  ;  for  Pepin  wanted  to  make  an  office 
which  was  equivalent  to  royalty,  hereditary  in 
his  family.  Charles  Martel,  his  fon  by  a  con¬ 
cubine,  was  arrefled  on  fufpicion  of  being  dif- 
affeCted  to  the  new  government  j  but  the  nation 
foon  grew  weary  of  obeying  a  woman,  and 
eledled  a  mayor,  named  Rainfroy.  Charles 
had  made  his  efcape  to  Auftrafia,  where  the 
people  received  him  as  a  deliverer ;  and  Rain¬ 
froy,  being  defirous  of  bringing  them  under  the 
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yoke,  more  than  once  felt,  in  conjunction  with 
king  Chilperick  II.  the  invincible  fuperiority  of 
that  hero.  Charles  Martel,  after  the  example  of 
his  father,  feized  upon  the  whole  authority,  and 
was  worthy  of  enjoying  it.  A  wife  and  vigor¬ 
ous  government,  continual  victories,  in  a  word, 
the  glory  and  profperity  of  the  ftate,  were  his 
beft  titles.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  France 
would  have  been  fubjeCted  to  the  Muffulmen, 
who  were  already  mailers  of  Spain. 


CHAP.  II. 

Saracens  conquer  Spain. — — Defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  in  France. 

OUR  attention  is  here  attracted  by  the  hif- 
tory  of  Spain.  From  the  time  that  the 
Vifigoths  had  ellablifhed  their  monarchy  in  that 
province,  which  had  before  been  conquered 
from  the  Romans  by  the  Vandals,  their  clergy 
were  generally  more  abfolute  than  their  princes, 
who  confequently,  fcarce  deferve  to  be  named. 
Almolt  all  caufes  were  brought  by  appeal  before 
the  bifhops  court,  who  frequently  determined 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  great  council, 
in  conjunction  with  the  nobility,  among  whom 
they  held  the  firft  rank,  they  even  difpofed  of 
the  crown,  which  was  rather  eleftive  than  he¬ 
reditary.  That  kingdom  was  a  theatre  of  revo¬ 
lutions  and  aCtsof  guilt.  The  number  of  kings 
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murdered  ftrikes  us  with  horrour.  The  Barba** 
rians,  after  their  eftablifhment,  contracted  new 
vices,  and  their  ferocity  became  more  fanguina- 
“  r7*  To  what  crimes  mull  not  even  felf  intereft 

have  prompted  them  ?  Let  us  only  point  out 

I  nncipal  .  i  **i  •  •  •  •  «  L  * 

reigns.  the  principal  reigns  in  which  are  found  fome 
memorable  facts. 

Levigiid.  Levigild,  who  died  in  585,  is  celebrated  for 
his  victories  over  the  Suevi,  whofe  dominions  he 
conquered  ;  and  his  harfh  treatment  of  his  fon 
Hermenigild,  whom  he  perfecuted  to  death,  be- 
caufe  he  had  embraced  the  catholick  religion. 
Recaredo.  Yet  his  other  fon  Recaredo,  who  fucceeded  him, 
abjured  Arianifm,  and  that  fe<5t  was  perfecuted 
in  its  turn.  The  fpirit  of  perfecution  prevailed 
more  in  Spain  than  any  other  country.  In  6 12, 
Sifebut.  Silebut  obliged  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  receive  baptifm  ;  though  he  was  a  prudent 
prince  in  other  refpefts,  and  by  his  valour,  de¬ 
prived  the  eaftern  emperours  of  their  remaining 
pofifeffions  in  that  kingdom,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
chimiia.  Mediterranean.  Chintila  banilhed  all  the  Jews  ; 
and  it  was  decreed  by  a  council,  that  no  prince 
could  afcend  ti.  throne  till  he  had  fworn  to  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  enatted  againft  that  unhappy 
people  :  The  inquifition  feems  already  rifing. 
Recefuinth.  Under  Recefuinth,  the  election  of  kings  was 
veiled,  by  a  decree  of  council,  folely  in  the 
biihops  and  palatines  (the  palatines  were  the 
principal  officers  of  the  crown.)  By  this  regu¬ 
lation,  the  body  of  the  nation  loft  one  of  its 
Wamba.  moil  valuable  privileges.  Wamba,  after  de¬ 
feating  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  Spain, 
was  poifoned  by  the  ambitious  Erwigo,  and 
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excluded  from  the  throne  in  682,  becaufe,  in  a 
fit  of  weaknefs,  to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
by  a  diftemper,  he  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of 
a  penitent  :  An  odious  attempt,  the  firft  of  its 
kind,  and  which  gave  a  dillant  prognoftick  of 
the  clergy’s  future  enterprifes.  Erwigo  was  Erwig09 
confirmed  in  the  fovereignty  by  a  council.  In 
another,  held  during  his  reign,  kings  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  marry  the  widows  of  kings,  under 
pain  of  damnation.  From  this  fingle  canon, 
we  may  judge  of  the  fpirit  of  the  legiflation. 

In  710,  a  civil  war  was  raifed  by  the  cruelties  witiza. 
and  diforders  of  Witiza,  who  permitted  clerks 
to  marry,  and  laymen  to  keep  as  many  concu¬ 
bines  as  they  pleafed.  That  prince  was  de¬ 
throned  by  Roderick  or  Roderigo,  who  was  Roderick, 
himfelf  dethroned  by  a  people  at  that  time  re- 
fiftlefs. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  we  Progrefs  of 
gave  an  account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  Ma-  ^omet* 
hometifm  ;  a  religion  which  roufed  the  fpirit  of 
conqueft  by  fanaticifm,  and  ftrengthened  the 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm  by  conqueft.  Mahomet,  its 
author,  died  in  633,  and  foon  after  the  empire 
of  the  Arabians,  or  Saracens,  extended  over  im- 
menfe  countries  in  Afia  and  Africa.  The  Ko¬ 
ran,  fupported  by  their  arms,  feemed  ready  to 
ftretch  its  empire  over  the  whole  world. 

It  is  faid,  that  Count  Julian,  enraged  at  The  Ciara_ 
Roderick  having  difhonoured  his  daughter,  in-  cens,  or 
vited  them  himfelf  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  conquer 
Spain.  But  this  faft  is  not  authenticated  by  Spain* 
ancient  monuments.  After  all,  it  would  only 
be  one  example  more  of  the  revolutions  occa- 
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fioned  by  the  vices  of  princes.  The  Saracens, 
at  that  time  matters  of  Mauritania,  whence  they 
have  got  the  name  of  Moors,  poured  into  Spain, 
and  in  712  gained  the  decifive  battle  of  Xeres 
in  Andalufia,  after  which,  the  king  of  the  Vifi- 
goths  for  ever  difappeared.  Moufa,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Africa,  as  viceroy  for  the  Calif  Walid, 
immediately  came  into  that  country  to  complete 
the  conqueft.  According  to  the  prudent  poli¬ 
cy  of  his  fe£t,  he  offered  to  grant  the  inhabitants 
the  exercife  of  their  religion  and  their  laws, 
contenting  himfelf  with  the  fame  tribute  which 
they  paid  to  their  fovereigns.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  towns  voluntarily  admitted  him  : 
The  others  he  plundered  and  burned.  Oppas, 
archbifhop  of  Seville,  uncle  of  Witiza’s  chil¬ 
dren,  was  not  afhamed  to  fight  for  the  Mufful- 
men,  and  facrifice  his  country  and  religion  to 
his  hatred  againft  Roderick.  But  Pelagio,  a 
hero  of  the  blood  royal,  retired  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Afturias  and  Burgos,  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  Chriftians,  and  there  founded  a 
little  kingdom,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  by 
his  valour.  After  his  death,  Alphonfo,  his  fon 
in  law,  mounted  the  throne,  and  enlarged  his 
territories,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  wars 
which  foon  divided  the  conquerors. 

Meantime,  their  ambition  fcorning  to  be  re¬ 
ft  rained  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrennees,  they 
attacked  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  a  defend¬ 
ant  from  the  family  of  Clovis,  though  at  firft 
without  fuccefs.  But  Abderaman,  the  new 
emir  or  governour  of  Spain,  made  a  fecond  in- 
vafion  with  fuperiour  forces,  and  penetrated  as 
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far  as  Sens  3  but  being  repulfed  by  the  bifhop 
Ebbo,  he  poured  with  his  forces  into  Aquitaine, 
defeated  the  duke,  and  advanced  to  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  Charles  Martel  was  deftined 
to  ftop  the  courfe  of  that  torrent.  France 
owed  its  prefervation  to  a  bloody  battle  fought 
between  Poitiers  and  Tours,  in  which  Abdera- 
man  was  (lain,  and  the  Saracens  are  faid  to  have 
loft  upwards  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men. 

But  fuch  exaggerations  do  not  deferve  a  place 
in  hiftory.  The  enemy,  notwithftanding  their 
defeat,  kept  a  footing  for  fome  years  in  Prov¬ 
ence  and  Languedock,  whence  they  were  at  laft 
driven*  by  the  hero  of  France.  - 

Spain  was,  at  firft,  unhappy  under  thedomin-  Spain  at 
ion  of  the  Moors.  The  emirs  being  depend-  pyftunudnerap'- 
ants  on  the  viceroys  of  Africa,  who  fuffered  th.eir 
them  to  continue  but  a  fhort  time  in  office,  were  min;o:j‘ 
more  eager  to  exhauft  the  provinces,  than  to 
make  juftice  and  good  order  flourifh  in  them. 

The  civil  wars  were  kindled  ;  and  not  only  were 
the  Califs,  whofe  court  was  at  Damafcus,  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  appeafe  the  difturbances,  but 
the  enterprifes  of  the  factious  were  favoured  by 
the  troubles  excited  by  the  Califate  itfelf.  In  750. 
the  year  750,  this  great  dignity,  in  which  the 
royal  and  facerdotal  honours  were  united,  was  fate, 
transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Mooawigah  to 
that  of  Abbas.  The  revolution  was  bloody, 
and  produced  another  truly  advantageous  to 
Spain,  which  it  delivered  from  oppreffion. 

Prince  Abderaman,  who  is  likewife  named  Kingdom  of 
Almanzor,  having  efcaped  from  the  maflacre  [Jjec,^°nors 
of  his  family,  came  and  laid  the  foundations  of  founded  by 
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or  Aiman-  an  independent  kingdom  in  that  country.  Being 
proclaimed  king  after  a  vi&ory,  he  fubdued  all 
the  provinces,  except  what  Pelagio  and  Al- 
phonfo  had  conquered  or  preferved.  He  fixed 


orious 


rrince°.fthat  refidence  at  Cordova,  which  he  made  the 
feat  of  the  arts,  magnificence,  and  pleafure. 
Without  perfecting  the  Chriftians,  he  unhap¬ 
pily  found  means  almoft  totally  to  extirpate 
chriftianity,  by  depriving  them  of  bifhops,  re- 
ferving  favours  and  dignities  for  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  or  by  intermarriages.  No  prince 
in  Europe  equalled  him  in  politicks,  as  no  peo¬ 
ple  equalled  the  Arabians  in  whatever  did  hon¬ 
our  to  the  human  underftanding.  Though 
formerly  enemies  of  reafon  and  the  fciences, 
they  had  learnt  to  cultivate  them,  and  fucceed- 
ed  in  feveral  branches,  while  other  nations  were 
degraded  by  barbarous  ignorance.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  treat  fuch  a  fubjeft  at  length. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  upon  the  order 
of  time,  that  we  might  not  mix  diffimilar  fub- 
je<5ts  :  A  different  method  would  confound  our 
ideas,  and  tire  the  memory. 

,  After  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  Charles 

Martel  fuf-  Martel,  equally  politick  and  brave,  and  more 
throne6 to  powerful  with  the  plain  title  of  mayor  than  any 
king  in  Europe,  continually  increafed  the  glory 
of  the  French  name.  The  throne  becoming 
vacant  in  737,  by  the  death  of  Thierry  IV.  he 
exercifed  the  fovereign  authority  with  the  title 
of  duke;  not  deigning  to  make  a  king,  nor 
affecting  a  name '  which  would  have  added 
nothing  to  his  power.  He  had  reftored  Aqui¬ 
taine  to  Harald,  fon  of  Eudes,  referving  to 

himfelf 
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vacant. 
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himfelf  and  pofterity  the  rights  of  fovereignty, 
and  was  preparing  to  pais  into  Italy,  whither 
pope  Gregory  III.  invited  him  from  motives  of 
policy,  offering  to  acknowledge  him  conful  of 
Rome$  but  he  died  in  741,  before  he  put  that  r  741* 
fcheme  in  execution.  He  had  appointed  Car-  ]eavesethend 
loman,  one  of  his  fons,  to  fucceed  him  in 
Auftrafia ;  and  to  the  other,  Pepin  the  Short,  tons, 
he  bequeathed  Neuftria,  or  weftern  France  and 
Burgundy.  The  memory  of  Charles  has  been  The  mem- 
blackened  by  ecclefiaftical  authors,  who  could  charts 
not  pardon  this  great  man  for  having  granted  ^yact^eened 
to  the  nobles  the  ufufruft  of  feveral  church  clergy* 
lands,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  military 
fervices.  How  could  they  forget  that,  by  his 
arms,  both  the  church  and  kingdom  had  been 
preferved  from  the  Mahometan  yoke  ?  We  fhall 
foon  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  their  animofity. 

Carloman  turned  monk,  after  having  figna-  carioman 
lized  his  courage  in  Germany ;  and  his  retreat  an4 
threw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  Pepin,  leavesVis 
who  afpired  to  the  throne,  though  he  had  caufed  p^pinfoie 
aChilderick  II.  to  be  proclaimed;  but  this  prince  malter' 
is  not  fo  much  as  named  in  the,  annals  of  thofe 
times.  The  pope,  who  wanted  his  affiftance 
againft  the  Greek  emperour  and  the  Lombards, 
artfully  feconded  his  ambitious  views.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  the  proper  period  for  taking  a 
review  of  Italy,  Rome,  and  Conftantinople, 
whofe  fituation  at  this  juncture  gave  rife  to  very 
important  events. 
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CHAP.  III. 


State  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  Con - 
jlantinopolitan  Empire. — Intrigues  of  the 
Popes. — Family  of  Clovis  dethroned  by 
Pepin. 
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WE  have  feen  Alboinus  found  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  foon  af¬ 
ter  Juftinian’s  generals  had  broken  the  Gothick 
power  in  that  country.  This  new  dominion 
was  aggrandized  by  the  arms,  and  fecured  by 
the  wifdom,  of  feveral  princes.  Autharick,  their 
third  king,  reftored  happinefs  to  his  fubjedts, 
after  they  had  been  dreadfully  convulfed  by 
ten  years  of  anarchy.  By  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Theodolinda,  a  princefs  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
converted  to  Chriftianity,  but,  like  molt  of  the 
Barbarians,  embraced  the  Arian  fedt  :  The 
Lombards  conformed  to  the  tenets  of  their 
prince,  yet  the  Catholicks  enjoyed  entire  liberty, 
and  the  throne  feemed  ftill  to  be  filled  by  the 
great  Theodorick.  It  is  furprifing  that  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  fiiould,  notwithstanding,  affirm,  that  God 
Shortened  the  days  of  the  curfed  Autharick 
( nefandijfmus )  becaufe  he  prohibited  the  Lom¬ 
bard  children  from  being  baptized  in  the  Cath- 
olick  religion.  Might  he  not,  on  the  contrary,, 
have  been  commended  for  fuffering  the  Catho¬ 
licks  to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace  ?  But  zeal, 
efpecially  in  ages  of  ignorance,  paints  fome  ob¬ 
jects 
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jecfts  in  far  different  colours  from  thofe  in  which 
they  are  feen  by  an  impartial  fpeflator. 

Agilulf,  Autharick's  fucceftor,  a  courageous 
prince,  attempted  the  conqueft  of  Rome  ;  but 
Gregory,  by  his  negotiations  and  prefents,  faved 
the  city.  Theodolinda  had  married  Agilulf, 
and,  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  pope, 
infpired  her  fecond  hufband  with  fentiments  of 
orthodoxy,  which  fhe  could  never  prevail  upon 
the  fir  it  to  adopt.  Through  almoft  all  Europe 
we  fee  the  queens  changing  the  ruling  religion, 
and  ferving  as  apoftles  in  the  courts.  Their 
fex  rendered  them  moft  fufceptible  of  lively  im- 
preffions  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  beft  fitted 
for  communicating  them  by  fentiment. 

Rothar  eclipfed  the  glory  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
by  giving  the  Lombards  written  laws,  which 
were  eftablifhed  in  a  general  affembly  in  643. 
He  profeffed  Arianifm,  but  with  fuch  modera¬ 
tion,  that  in  moft  cities  there  were  two  bifhops, 
one  Arian,  the  other  Catholick  ;  an  example  of 
toleration  no  where  to  be  equalled  at  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

Under  Luitprand,  whofe  reign  began  in  712, 
the  nation  fubmitted  to  the  Catholick  doftrines. 
This  prince's  wifdom  is  particularly  manifefted 
by  one  of  his  laws,  where  he  blames  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  cuftom  of  duels,  by  which ,  fays  he,  it  is  en¬ 
deavoured  to  force  the  Deity  to  difcover  the  truth 
at  the  plcafure  of  human  caprice  :  Adding,  that 
ne  tolerated  the  abufe,  becaufe  the  Lombards 
were  too  much  attached  to  them.  Among  the 

Barbarians,  almoft  all  caufes  were  decided  by 

duels.  • 
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The  Greek  Luitprand,  aftive,  prudent,  and  courageous, 
weakened  defired  to  conneft  his  own  grandeur  with  the 
thought  8°°^  h'ls  fubjedts  5  an  opportunity  for  which 
Saracens  was  furnilhed  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  Conftanti- 


were  fab- 
jeifted  to  a 
tribute. 


nopolitan  empire,  and  the  pernicious  conduct 


of  that  court.  The  fuperftitious  ideas  of  the 
Greeks  always  influenced  their  publick  affairs. 
Conftantinople  had  been  feveral  times  befieged 
by  the  Saracens  ;  but  their  fleets  being  con- 
fumed  by  the  wild  fire  which  burned  under 
water  (an  invention  of  the  engineer  Callinicus), 
they  had  been  reduced,  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine  Pogonatus,  to  conclude  a  truce  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  they  were  to  pay  a  tribute. 


The  princes  The  fixth  general  council,  held  in  680,  bv  con- 


bid  fair  for  putting  an  end  to  religious  quarrels. 
This  was  a  double  advantage  for  the  Greeks, 
could  they  have  profited  by  it ;  but  nothing 


could  cure  the  nation  of  its  prejudices  and 


bigotry.  One  party  wanted  to  crown  the  two 
brothers  of  Conflantine  Pogonatus,  becaufe  there 
ought  to  he  three  emperours ,  as  there  are  three 
perjons  in  the  ‘Trinity .  The  people  reafoned  and 
adted  in  a  manner  altogether  incomprehenfible. 
This  ridiculous  fpirit  prevailed  under  Juflinian 
II.  who  imprudently  broke  the  truce  with  the 
Saracens  ;  under  Philip  Bardanes,  who  revived 
monothelifm,  and  condemned  the  fixth  council  ; 
under  Anaflafius  II.  and  Theodofius  III.  who 
both  turned  monks  :  And  laftiy,  under  Leo  the 
Ifaurian,  who,  by  a  new  herefy,  kindled  frefn 
troubles  more  fatal  to  the  empire  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 


In 
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In  727,  Leo  profcribed  the  worfhip  of  images  ;  iierefy  of 
a  worfhip  pious  and  ufeful  in  itfelf,  but  grofsly 
abufed  by  the  blind  credulity  of  the  people, 
and  which  that  very  credulity  would  necefiarily 
prompt  them  to  defend  with  enthufiafm.  In- 
ftead  of  pointing  out  the  abufes  to  the  people, 
they  were  deprived  of  the  objefts  of  their  vene¬ 
ration  and  confidence.  The  paintings  were  de¬ 
faced  and  the  ftatues  were  broken,  after  it  had 
in  vain  been  forbidden  to  pay  them  honours. 
Seditions  and  revolts  became  univerfal  ;  the  airs’ up 
vulgar  attached  religion  to  thofe  fenfible  ob-  fedltlons* 
jefts,  by  fuppofing  them  always  poflefled  of 
fome  miraculous  virtue.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  priefts,  efpecially  the  monks,  being  intereft- 
ed  in  their  prefervation,  abandoned  thernfelves 
to  a  zeal  equally  turbulent  and  contagious. 
Conftantine  Copronymus,  fon  of  Leo,  exceeded 
,the  violences  of  his  father,  and  met  with  invin¬ 
cible  refiftance,  which  by  perfecution  was  chang¬ 
ed  into  madnefs.  The  Iconoclails  ( breakers  of 
images )  were  looked  upon  with  horrour  by  the 
multitude.  The  Arians,  who  attacked  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  had  not  been  more  odious 
to  the  Catholicks. 

cc  What  made  the  quarrel  on  the  fubjebl  of  The  monks 
cc  images  Jo  fierce f  fays  Montefquieu,  Ci  was  its  the  people 
€c  connexion  with  things  of  a  very  delicate  na -  t0  revolt* 
cc  ture  :  Power  was  at  flake  $  and  the  monks 
cc  having  ufurped  ity  they  could  neither  increafe 
<c  nor  juppori  it*  except  by  making  continual  ad- 
<c  ditions  to  the  ceremonial ,  of  which  they  them - 
cc  felves  confiituted  a  part .  For  this  reafon  they 
iC  always  looked  upon  the  war  againjt  images 
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cc  as  a  finally  made  againjl  them/ elves,  and ,  when 
once  tvey  had  carried  this  point ,  their  power 
was  boundlejs.  (Grand,  and  Dec.  of  Rom. 
ch.  xxii.)  It  is  true,  that  the  Eaftern  monks, 
who  in  general  were  feditious  and  fanaticks, 
fanned  the  fire  of  rebellion  :  Their  falfe  zeal 
was  evidently  excited  by  intereft  more  than  any 
other  motive  \  but  from  what  madnefs  did  the 

emperours  always  furnifh  fuel  for  the  confla¬ 
gration  ? 

I  ne  Italians  were  not  the  leaf!  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  images,  and  openly  rebelled  againfl; 
the  edicts.  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  other  cities 
dependent  on  the  empire,  began  to  look  upon 
their  lovereign  only  as  an  abominable  heretick. 
Ravenna,  capital  of  the  Exarchate,  became  a 
theatre  of  difiurbances  and  infurreftions.  Luit- 
prand,  dexteroufly  taking  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
junctures,,  befieged  that  city,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  it  in  728  ;  after  which  he  took  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  places,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
fubduing  the  reft  of  Italy.  The  anathemas 
thundered  againfl  the  Iconoclafts  made  the 
people  ready  to  {hake  off  the  yoke  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  Pentapolis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  under  which  were  comprehended  the 
towns  of  Pefaro,  Rimini,  Fano,  Ancona,  and 
Uniena,  had  declared  that  the  caufe  of  the  pope 
was  the  caufe  of  the  province,  and  that  the  Ex¬ 
arch  and  his  adherents  being  excommunicated, 
the  ftates  fhould  proceed  to  the  election  of 
Catholick  governours.  In  a  word,  the  people 
feemed  already  fully  refolved  to  create  a  chief, 
that  is,  an  emperour. 

Though 
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Though  Rome  was  governed  by  dukes  who  The  popes 
depended  on  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  tne  prin-  powerful  at 
cipal  authority  was  vefted  in  the  popes  for  Rome> 
which  they  were  lefs  indebted  to  their  great 
riches,  than  to  the  refpeft  for  their  See  infpired 
by  religion,  and  the  confidence  repofed  in  them 
by  the  "people,  St.  Gregory  had  negotiated  and 
treated  with  the  princes  in  feveral  affairs  of 
ftate,  and  his  fucceffors  divided  their  cares  be-  and  em_ 
tween  the  concerns  of  their  bifhoprick  and  ployed  m 
thofe  of  politicks.  Could  it  be  otherwife,  when  po  1 10  s’ 
the  fpiritual  duties  were  joined  to  fecular  in- 
terefts  ?  The  popes  were  equally  concerned  to 
free  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  em- 
perours,  and  oppofe  the  enterprises  of  the  kings 
of  Italy  ;  they  therefore  took  every  method  to 
gain  thefe  two  points  :  They  employed  artifice 
and  religion,  and  by  thofe  means  acquired  fove- 
reign  power.  Of  all  human  works  this  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  worthy  of  attentive  curiofity, 
whether  we  confider  its  nature,  its  progrefs,  or 
its  amazing  confequences. 

Gregory  II.  dreading  above  all  things  a  g  regory  II. 
neighbour  like  Luitprand,  declared  in  favour  ^Vrds 
of  the  emperour  Leo,  and  called  upon  the  Vene-  to  be  driven 

*  '  A  ,  i  i  •  out  of  Ka¬ 

lians  for  affiftance.  I  hat  repubhek,  which  in  venna. 

fome  meafure  owed  its  birth  to  the  panick  raifed 

by  Attila,  was  grown  considerable  from  the 

courage  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  The 

Lombards  were  driven  out  of  Ravenna;,  yet 

Leo  appearing  no  lefs  zealous  againft  images, 

nor  lefs  exafperated  againft  the  pontiff  than 

before,  his  violent  behaviour  determined  the 

Romans  to  revolt,  and  they  acknowledged  the 

pope 
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pope  for  their  foie  head.  Gregory  II.  always  an 
enemy  of  the  Lombards,  ftrove  to  draw  upon 
t  em  the  arms  of  Charles  Martel,  who  was  their 
ally  ;  but  the  negotiation  did  not  fucceed  It 
was  renewed  by  Gregory  III.  who  made  more 
advantageous  offers,  and  at  laft  won  over  the 
aero  s  but  the  execution  of  the  enterprife  was 
impended  by  the  death  of  Charles.  Luitprand 
yielded  to  the  inftances  of  the  new  pope  Zach¬ 
ary,  and  even  reftored  to  him  four  towns  of  the 
duchy  of  Rome  which  he  had  feized.  In  744 

tms  pnnce  ended  in  peace  a  reign  equally  long 
and  glorious.  .  ' 

His  fucceffor  Ratchis  fuffered  himfelf  again 
to  be  difarmed  by  the  pope  at  the  fiege  of  Pe¬ 
ru  fia.  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  dignity,  that/after  an  interview  with  Zach¬ 
ary,  chat  prince  not  only  raifed  the  fiege,  but 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  religious  impreflions, 
and  even  put  on  the  monkifh  habit.  Mean¬ 
time  Zachary’s  fituation  between  the  Greeks  and 
tne  Lombards  was  ftill  alarming  and  danger¬ 
ous.  He  therefore  thought,  as  his  predeceifors 
had  done,  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  afliftance 
of  France,  and  fupplying  by  policy  thofe  re- 
lources  which  his  ftrength  denied  him  :  His 
hopes  were  confirmed  by  fetting  in  motion  the 
fprings  of  religion. 

In  thefe  conjunctures  the  ambitious  Pepin, 
who  unqueftionably  was  acquainted  with  the 
pope  s  inclinations,  propofed  to  him  a  cafe  of 
confidence,  which  none  had  yet  thought  of 
fubmitting  to  the  decifion  of  Rome.  °  The 
queflion  was,  who  ought  to  bear  the  title  of 

king, 
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kin°”,  a  prince  incapable  of  governing,  or  a 
minlfter  veiled  with  the  royal  authority,  which 
he  exercifed  with  honour  ?  Zachary  decided  in 
favour  of  the  fubjeft  againft  the  lawful  prince. 

The  clergy  favoured  Pepin  becauie  he  reilored 
to  them  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  Charles  Martel.  His  power  and 
abilities  made  him  relpeCted  by  the  nobility  j 
and  the  nation  defpifed  inactive,  obfcure  kings, 
who  were  fcarce  known  even  by  name.  Thus 
the  ju4gment  of  the  pope  removed  every  icru- 
ple.  King  Childerick  was  fhaved,  that  is  de-  Pepm  de¬ 
graded,  and  fnut  up  in  a  monaftery,  together  Childerick. 
with  his  fon  ;  Pepin  was  raifed  to  the  throne, 
and  folemnly  anointed  at  Soiffons  by  St.  Bon¬ 
iface,  bifhop  of  Mentz,  the  famous  miffionary 
of  the  Germans,  and  one  of  his  moft  ufeful  ad- 

herents. 

Bv  this  ceremony  of  unction,  borrowed  from  Ceremony 
the  Jews,  and  till  that  time  unknown  to  tne  whichwas 
French  nation,  a  character  of  divinity  feemed  aa^a.rds 
to  be  impreffed  on  the  perfon  of  the  monarch. 

But  as  ignorance  abides  every  thing,  we  fhall 
find  the  bifhops  foon  imagine,  that  by  per¬ 
forming  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  they 
conferred  the  royal  dignity  ;  an  opinion  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  moft  dangerous  confequences. 

The  emperours  had  for  a  long  time  caufed  them- 
felves  to  be  crowned  by  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
ftantinople;  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  we 
fhall  in  like  manner  fee  the  popes  crown  the 
emperours  of  the  Weft.  The  coronation  and 
unCtion  will  be  fuppofed  neceffary  to  the 
•fovereign  power,  and  on  a  pious  ceremony 
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the  clergy  build  a  right  of  difpofing  of  king¬ 
doms.  It  is  proper  to  forefee  events  from  their 


origin. 


752.  a  w°rdj  the  political  conduft  of  the  popes 

®a°doneogr  ^as  crowned  with  Eiccefs  i  The  mw  king  of 
Scephen in.  France  repaid  thfir  favours  with  ufury.  Aillulf 
wuh  Pepin.  or  Aftolpho,  fucceffor  of  Ratchis,  feized  Ra¬ 
venna,  the  whole  Exarchate,  with  Pentapolis, 
and  threatened  the  duchy  of  Rome.  Zachary 
was  now  dead.  Stephen  III*  in  vain  demanded 
affiitance  from  Conftantine  Copronymus,  whofe 
attention  was.  entirely  engrolTed  with  extirpat¬ 
ing  the  worfhip  of  images.  This  emperour  em¬ 
ployed  him  to  negotiate  with  Aiftulf,  or,  if  he 
found  him  untraftable,  to  addrefs  himfelf  to 
the  King  of  France.  Stephen  therefore  fet  out, 
and  arrived  in  that  country,  where,  after  re¬ 
peating  the  ceremony  of  Pepin's  inauguration, 
he  created  him  and  his  fons  patricians  of  Rome  • 
a  title  to  which  royalty  is  attached.  In  recom- 
penfe,  he  obtained  for  the  church  of  Rome  a 
donation  of  the  Exarchate  with  Pentapoiis. 

<f  This  is  one  of  thofe  faffs  f  fays  an  eftimable 
author,  cc  of  which  we  meet  with  few  examples 
"  in  hiftory .  An  ambajfadour  employed  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  a  foreign  prince  for  the  prefer - 
fC  vation  of  part  of  his  wafer's  dominions , 
cc  divides  the  territory  in  quejlion,  into  two 
<c  portions ,  and  fells  the  one  to  this  foreign 

cc  prince  > 

*  Zachary  had  for  his  immediate  fucceffor  another 
Stephen,  who  died  in  three  days  after  his  eleftion,  before 
he  was  confecrated.  By  fome  authors  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  popes,  and  they  give  the  name  of  Stephen  II. 
to  him  mentioned  in  the  text. 


C  c 
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u  prince ,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  other  him - 
« Jelf  when  it  Jhall  be  conquered A  (Abrege  de 
rHift.  d'ltalie.)  But  it  inuft  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  that  the  primary  fault  was  the  emperour’s 
abandoning  the  Romans. 

Pepin,  without  delay,  pafied  the  Alps,  and 
Aiftulf  fued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  French  were  withdrawn,  he  broke 
the  treaty,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rome.  On  this 
occafion,  Stephen  wrote  to  his  proteftor  that 
famous  letter,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  where, 
with  no  fmall  dexterity,  he  confounds  all  ideas, 
the  facred  with  the  profane,  the  wealth  with  the 
eflence  of  the  church,  the  intereft  of  fouls  with 
the  profperity  of  the  pallors  ;  and  where,  in 
recompenle  for  carrying  on  a  political  war,  he 
promifes  happinefs  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
not  without  threats  of  damnation  in  cafe  fuc- 
cours  were  denied.  An  artful  language,  which 
became  but  too  common.  To  give  to  the 
church  was  giving  to  God,  or  to  St.  Peter  ; 
to  difpute  any  thing  with  the  church,  was  at¬ 
tacking  God,  attacking  St.  Peter.  Credulity 
and  fuperftition  lent  fuch  flrength  to  fophifms 
of  this  kind,  that  they  deftroyed  the  natural 
order  of  fociety. 

Pepin  foon  made  his  appearance  again  in 
Italy,  when  the  emperour  offered  to  defray  the 
expenfes  of  the  war,  provided  the  lait  con- 
auefts  of  the  Lombards  were  reftored  to  the 
empire  :  But  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  made 
a  donation  of  thofe  lands  to  St.  Peter,  and 
would  not  revoke  it  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world.  Aihulf,  who  was  befieged  in  Pavia, 

his 
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his  capital,  fubmitted  to  the  terms  prefcribed 
him,  and  Pepin  put  the  pope  in  poffeffion  of 
Ravenna,  Claffe,  Cefarea,  Rimini,  Fano,  Pe- 
iaro,  Cefena,  Sinigaglia,  Comacchio,  Urbino, 
Forli,  &c.  referving  the  right  of  feignory  over 
that  ftate,  in  quality  of  Roman  patrician. 
Naples,  which  was  governed  by  a  duke,  Gaeta, 
with  the  greateft  part  of  Calabria,  the  country 
of  the  Brutians,  and  fome  maritime  towns,  re¬ 
mained  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperour. 
Thus  did  the  See  of  Rome  profit  at  his  expenfe, 
by  the  quarrel  raifed  concerning  the  worfhip^of 
images. 

After  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  vidftories, 
after  fubjefting  the  Saxons  and  Sclavonians  to 
tribute,  obliging  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  reuniting  Aquitaine  to 
the  crown,  Pepin  died  in  the  year  763,  and  the 
feventeenth  of  his  reign,  equally  refpefted  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  had  never  aimed  at  too 
abfolute  power,  but  referred  all  affairs  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  affemblies  of  the  nation,  whofe 
oracle  he  was  from  his  prudence.  By  confent 
of  the  nobility,  he  had  divided  his  dominions 
between  his  two  Tons,  Charles  and  Carloman, 
the  firft  of  whom  forms  a  great  epocha  in  hif- 
tory.  Let  us  flop  a  few  moments  tp  confider 
the  ftate  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

General  Observations. 

I. 


TH  E  ancient  Gauls,  .Germans,  Britons,  All  theBar_ 
Scandinavians,  and,  in  general,  all  the  barians  who 
Celtick  nations  which  overfpread  Europe  (for  the^mpke 

they  are  fuppofed,  with  great  probability,  to  be  eadToufer. 
of  Celtick  origin)  nearly  refembled  each  other 
in  the  fundamentals  of  their  government,  man¬ 
ners,  and  opinions.  This  conformity  is  vifible 
in  all  the  ftates  founded  by  the  Barbarians,  who 
difmembered  the  vaft  empire  of  the  Romans. 

Liberty  and  war  were  their  ruling  paffions. 

From  a  perfuafion  that  force  gives  every  rio-ht, 
and  that  viftory  is  a  certain  proof  of  julHce, 
their  ambition  for  conquering  and  fpoiling  their 
enemies,  that  is,  thofe  whom  they  attacked, 
was  equalled  by  their  averfion  from  fubmitting 
to  the  defpotick  will  of  a  (ingle  perfon.  Even 
in  fubje&ion  they  maintained  their  freedom. 

Their  primitive  government  was  a  kind  of  mili-  TlieIrfirft 
tary  democracy,  under  a  general  who  had  com-  government 
monly  the  title  of  king.  It  was  impoffible,  democrat 
that  this  dignity  could  be  hereditary  among 
people  whofe  views  extended  no  farther  than 
the  prefent  moment,  and  who  wanted  a  chief 
capable  of  heading  his  army,  and  making  him- 
felf  obeyed.  If  found  deftitute  of  thofe  quali¬ 
ties, 
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ties,  they  in  a  fhort  time  deprived  him  of  that 
power  which  they  had  conferred.  When  a  war¬ 
rior  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  eminent  abilities, 
feveral  others  attached  themfelves  to  him,  and 
mutually  engaged  to  fight  in  defence  of  one 
another.  Each  made  it  a  duty  to  die  for  his 
chief,  and  it  was  reckoned  cowardice  to  furvive 
him.  Thefe  afiociations  feem  to  have  been  the 
embryo  of  the  feudal  government. 

All  affairs  of  importance  were  debated  in  the 
national  affemblies,  in  which  thofe  warriors, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  fenfible  of  their  own 
ftrength,  and  impatient  of  control,  yielded 
only  to  the  conviction  that  the  meafures  pro- 
pofed  were  of  real  utility.  In  France,  this  af- 
fembly  was  firft  called  the  Field  of  March , 
becaufe  it  was  held  in  an  open  field,  in  the 
month  of  March  ;  it  was  afterwards  named  the 
Field  of  May ,  becaufe,  when  the  ufe  of  cavalry 
became  common,  Pepin  transferred  it  to  the 
time  when  forage  could  be  eafily  procured. 
Another,  but  lefs  confiderable,  was  held  in  au¬ 
tumn.  The  tribes,  in  procefs  of  time,  growing 
into  nations,  thefe  affemblies  neceffarily  took 
another  form. 

When  the  Barbarians  gained  fixed  fettlements, 
the  democracy  was  foon  changed  into  a  milita¬ 
ry  ariftocracy.  The  grandees,  polfeffed  of  rich¬ 
es  and  large  domains,  had  in  their  hands  every 
means  of  reducing  the  lower  rank  to  a  (late  of 
dependence.  They  engroffed  to  themfelves  the 
power  which  the  body  of  the  nation  had  former¬ 
ly  enjoyed.  The  common  people  were  neg¬ 
lected  and  defpifed :  The  affairs  of  ftate  were 

regulated 


regulated  by  the  king  and  nobility.  Yet  in 
France,  under  the  monarchs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  race,  the  people  or  freemen  lhared,  at 
leaft  virtually,  in  the  legiflative  power  :  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  capitularies,  the  Legiflative 
laws  were  made  by  the  conjent  of  the  people.  But  Kind"  of 
it  feems  more  than  probable,  that  this  con  fen  t the  fe°Ple” 
became  a  mere  formality.  Would  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  have  dared,  or  could  they  have 
had  power  to  fupprefs  the  national  aflemblies,  ' 
had  not  the  fundamentals  of  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution  been  already  fhaken  ? 

As  all  authority  tends  to  its  own  aggrandife-  How  the 
ment,  that  of  the  kings,  efpecially  in  France,  f„7raJje0dw'r 
quickly  gained  ground.  This  was  an  effetfl  oj~eipec?aiiy 
their  conquefts  and  peculiar  circumftances.  F”nce* 
On  one  fide,  the  vanquiihed  nations,  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  yoke  of  the  emperours,  and  trained  to 
continual  obedience  by  chriflianity,  entertained 
principles  highly  favourable  to  the  authority  of 
princes,  and  by  mixing  with  the  conquerors, 
naturally  gained  an  influence  over  their  opin¬ 
ions,  efpecially  when  both  embraced  the  fame 
religion,  and  the  bilhops,  who  were  all  Ro¬ 
mans,  had  great  authority  over  the  fentiments 
and  inclinations  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
fide,  the  kings,  being  in  poifefiion  of  vaft  do¬ 
mains,  bellowed  fome  portions  of  them,  under 
the  name  of  Benefices,  on  the  great  lords,  whom  Benefices, 
they  were  defirous  of  attaching  to  their  intereft, 

.TA  ,  Wlthdrew  them  at  their  pleafure.  Thus 
did  hope  and  fear,  the  great  movers  of  die  hu¬ 
man  heart,  fecond  their  political  views.  Some 
kings,  for  inftance,  Chilperick  I.  even  exercifed  a 
VoL>  3-  H  kind 
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kind  of  violent  deipotifm.  Befides,  the  French 
ltill  continued  the  crown  in  the  family  of  Clo¬ 
vis,  though  without  rigoroufly  adhering  to  an 
order  of  fucceflion  in  favour  of  the  elders,  or 
the  neareft  heirs ;  which  was  of  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  to  that  family.  Had  the  Merovin¬ 
gians  (the  name  given  to  the  firft  race)  fup- 
ported  their  dignity  by  their  merit ;  had  that 
line  produced  Pepins  and  Charles  Martels, 
they  would  doubtlefs  have  become  powerful 
monarchs,  inftead  of  finking  into  dependence 
on  the  mayors.  In  prudent  and  vigorous  hands, 
authority  increafes  for  the  publick  weal.  A  l'uc- 
cefiion  of  three  great  men  raifed  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  while,  through  the  folly  of  the 
idle  kings ,  the  grand  building  eredted  by  Clovis 
crumbled  into  duft. 

The  laws  of  The  laws  take  an  impreffion  from  the  genius 

Jjhacnf  tooa’  of  the  people  :  Thofe  are  gentle  in  proportion 

Thereafon  as  thefe  are  free»  f°r  exceffive  liberty  never  fub- 
*  mits  to  a  painful  yoke.  Treafon  and  coward¬ 
ice  were  commonly  the  only  crimes  for  which 
there  was  no  pardon.  As  the  publick  inflidted 
no  punifhment  for  murder,  it  was  left  to  private 
perfons,  who  revenged  their  own  quarrel,  or 
that  of  their  relations,  though  they  fometimes 
accepted  a  compofition  from  the  offender. 
Thefe  northern  nations  being  always  at  war, 
were  peculiarly  tender  to  the  lives  of  their 
members.  We  mufl  not,  therefore,  be  fur- 
prifed,  if  they  fubftituted  pecuniary  fines  inftead 
of  capital  punifhments. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  matter  of  wonder,  that 
they  eftablifhed  the  pradtice  of  duels  in  failure 
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of  judicial  evidence.  This  was  an  effedt  of  the 
received  opinion,  that  vidtory  was  a  proof  of 
juftice ;  according  to  their  fyftem  and  their 
language,  it  was  the  judgment  of  God $  among 
Barbarians,  it  was  the  Ihorteft  method  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  differences ;  it  ferved  as  fuel  to 
that  martial  courage,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
the  firft  of  all  virtues,  and  was  fometimes  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  the  abufe  of  oaths.  Gonde-  Authorifed 
bald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  who,  more  than  bli£™da‘ 
any  other  prince,  authorifed  this  cuftom,  gives  preventive 
that  as  a  real'on  in  his  law — That  our  fubjeSts  °  perju,y' 
may  not  from  henceforth  make  oath  on  objcure  mat¬ 
ters, ,  nor  perjure  themf elves  when  fa£ts  are  clear. 

“  Thus,”  fays  Montefquieu,  “  while  the  cler- 
tc  gy  declared  the  law  which  permitted  duels  to 
“  be  impious,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  look- 
“  ed  upon  that  which  authorifed  the  taking  of 
“  an  oath,  as  facrilegious.”  An  obfervation 
true  in  one  fenfe,  though  generally  falfe  ;  for 
the  Burgundians  fometimes  admitted  the  oaths, 
even  of  children,  as  evidence.  But  after  all, 
the  folly  of  judicial  combat  continued  to  be  no 
lefs  infeparably  interwoven  with  the  principles 
of  the  Germanick  nations. 

The  obfervations  now  made  on  duels,  are  ap-  ...  ,, 
plicabie  to  the  extravagant  methods  of  excul-  of  the  judi- 
pation  allowed  by  the  courts  of  juftice.  They  tundet *oa 
had  been  firft  eftablifhed  by  opinion,  and  opin-  °Pinion- 
ion  long  fupported  them.  From  the  earlieft 
ages,  a  miraculous  virtue  was  afcribed  to  the 
elements,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  fome  intelligent  power,  which  incef- 
iantly  directed  their  aftion,  and  made  them 
*  H  2  neceflarily 
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neceffarily  fubfervient  to  the  triumph  of  equity. 
The  people  were  perfuaded,  that  fire  would  not 
burn  the  innocent,  and  that  water  would  not 
drown  the  guilty.  The  one,  therefore,  might, 
without  danger,  handle  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron, 
or  dip  his  hands  in  boiling  water  :  The  other 
would  neceffarily  float  in  a  veffel  of  water,  into 
which  he  was  plunged  with  his  hands  and  feet 
tied.  Such  were  the  principal  trials  which,  in 
feme  countries,  went  by  the  name  of  ordeal . 

Chriftianity  could  not  deftroy  them,  becaufe 
the  Barbarians  made  it  bend  to  their  prejudices, 
rather  than  fubjedt  their  prejudices  to  its  princi¬ 
ples.  Superftition  fought  in  our  facred  books 
for  texts  to  authorife  a  practice  repugnant  to 
common  fenfe,  and  imagined  it  found  them  : 
Hence  thefe  trials  became  religious  ceremonies, 
which  the  clergy  were  interefted  to  fupport  3  as, 
not  to  mention  other  advantages,  they  were  by 
thefe  means  evidently  made  arbiters  in  many 
important  caufes.  The  crofs,  holy  water,  and 
even  the  eucharift,  were  converted  into  ordeals • 
Priefls,  monks,  and  fometimes  laymen,  accuf- 
ed  of  crimes,  cleared  themfelves  by  taking  the 
communion,  and  this  flagrant  abufe  was  author- 
ifed  by  councils. 

An  effential  point  of  publick  juflice  was,  in 
the  firft  ages,  the  trial  by  peers ,  or  equals.  In 
France,  there  were  hundreds ,  fubdivided  into 
decennaries  ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  diftridls,  con¬ 
fiding,  at  leaft,  of  a  hundred  families,  and 
comprehending  other  fimaller  diftri&s.  The 
chief  of  the  hundreds ,  or  decennaries ,  tried  petty 
caufes.  In  each  province,  the  Count  was  the 
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regular  judge.  He  took  for  his  afieffors,  fheriffs 
{Scab ini)  elected  from  the  people,  and  commonly 
of  the  bed  families.  The  king  referved  to  him- 
felf  the  privilege  of  judging  the  bifhops, 
abbots,  and  nobility.  The  peerage,  properly 
fo  called,  a  dignity  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of 
the  French  nation,  did  not  take  its  rife  till  thefe 
became  hereditary. 

II. 

The  Chriftian  religion  would  unqueftionably 
have  changed  the  Barbarians  into  other  men,  if 
it  had  not  been  in  a  fhort  time  infedled  with  fu- 
perftitions  equally  abfurd  and  pernicious.  Its 
beneficent  and  divine  morality  was  in  a  manner 
covered  with  a  thick  ruft,  which  fuffered  no 
part  of  it  to  be  feen.  This  was  another  un¬ 
avoidable  effedl  of  circumftances.  Formerly, 
the  Druids  had  an  abfolute  dominion  over  the 
Gauls  3  nor  had  the  German  priefts  lefs  author¬ 
ity,  and  the  change  of  religion  only  rivetted 
the  chains  of  the  priefthood  on  thefe  nations. 
Unhappily,  the  clergy  were  neither  well  enough 
informed  to  guide  the  people  right,  nor  had  they 
virtue  fufficient  to  abftain  from  abufing  their 
power.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  without  a  miracle, 
that  they  could  refill  the  torrent  of  national 
manners,  efpecially  when  Barbarians  wer e  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  brought 
with  them  their  vices  and  their  ignorance  ? 
Every  thing  then  naturally  degenerated.  The 
Parity  of  Chriftianity  was  already  corrupted  by 
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great  abufes,  which  daily  increafed,  and  pro¬ 
duced  others  ftill  more  flagrant. 

ttSh  The  Chriftian  emperours  had  enriched  the 
thought  the  church,  bellowed  on  her  privileges  and  immuni- 

vatL?/ 1  with  a  lavifh  hand  ;  and  thefe  feducing 
emoluments  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
relaxation  of  difcipline,.  and  the  introduction  of 
diforders,  which  though  not  all  equally  vifible, 
all  contributed  to  corrupt  the  fpirit  of  the  holy 
miniftry.  Under  the  government  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  the  mifchief  increafed  with  amazing 
rapidity.  As  they  were  perfuaded,  that  all 
crimes  might  be  compenfated  by  a  fum  of 
money,  and  that  heaven  was  gained  by  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  church,  the  more  that  men  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves  to  brutal  paflions,  the  more 
profufe  were  they  in  thefe  pretended  works  of 
piety.  <c  They  feemed  to  believe/’  fays  the 
Abbe  Mably,  <f  that  avarice  was  the  primary 
<c  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  faints 
made  a  traffick  oftheir  interefts  and  protection  : 
“  Which  gave  occafion  to  the  pleafantry  of 
Complaints  Clovis,  that  St .  Martin  did  his  friends  good 
and  chiTpe-  “  Jervice ,  hut  made  them  'pay  him  too  dear  for  his 
Tib-  “  trouble (Obferv.  on  Hift.  of  France, 
jedt.  cap.  4.)  This  exprefllon  of  Clovis  makes  his 
piety  fomewhat  fufpicious.  Hiftory  mentions  * 
the  complaints  of  his  grandfon  Chilperick,  on 
the  fame  fubjedt,  who  frequently  faid  :  Our  ex¬ 
chequer  is  poor  cur  wealth  is  got  into .  the  hands 
of  the  church  ;  the  bijhops  are  the  real  kings . 
Though  Chilperick  be  defcribed  as  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  fenfe  of  religion,  his  complaints 
Were  not  without  foundation. 
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In  fa&,  the  bifhops  having  rifen  to  the  rank  Exceflive 
of  nobility  by  the  acquifition  of  demefnes,  and  bZp“. '  * 
joining  the  power  of  wealth  to  the  influence  of 
religion,  were  frequently  arbiters  of  the  flate. 

In  Spain,  France,  and  other  countries,  they 
difpofcd  of  the  throne,  and  dictated  to  the  leg- 
illative  power.  They  digefted  the  laws,  and 
every  moment  extended  then  prerogatives  .  Noi 
was  it  poffible  things  fliould  be  otherwiie.  Their 
advice  was  neceflary,  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind  was  confined  to  the  clergy  ;  their  opinions 
were  decifive  ;  they  ordinarily  fpoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  they  were  only  men. 

The  intereft  of  the  laymen  being  inconfiftent  ^^sthi 
with  theirs,  this  contrariety  was  a  new  fource  of  clergy  and 
diforders.  The  clergy  employed  artifice  againft  ltahJr  et_ 
antagonifts  who  were  fuperiour  in  ftrength  5  fa-  feas- 
bles  were  invented  to  terrify  and  enflave  them  ; 
fpiritual  arms  were  employed  for  the  defence  of 
temporal  poffeflions  *  the  foft  voice  of  charity 
was  changed  into  frightful  anathemas,  and  re¬ 
ligion  feemed  to  breathe  only  terrour.  Even 
the  councils  were  frequently  lefs  attentive  to 
difcipline,  than  to  the  eftablifhment  or  prefe£va- 
tion  of  lucrative  privileges.  To  all  thefe  helps 
they  added  the  power  of  the  fword.  Prelates, 
through  inclination  and  habit,  took  up  the 
trade  of  war,  and  fought  not  only  in  defence 
of  their  own  domains,  but  fometimes  to  ufurp 
others,  and  frequently  rebelled  againlt  their 
fovereign.  Hiftory  furnifhes  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  fuch  offenfive  conduct.  The  violences 
committed  by  the  laymen  were  undoubtedly  the 
primary  caufe  ;  but  the  enmity  which  fprung 
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up  between  the  two  orders  is  itfelf  fufficient 

prooi,  that  the  abufes  were  flagrant  and  deeply 
rooted.  r  1 

When  a  numerous  order  of  citizens  is  exempt- 
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when  it  becomes  the  dictator  of  opinion,  claims 
ns  privileges  by  divine  right,  and  is  favoured 
by  the  joint  aid  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance, 
there  is  no  bar  to  its  enterprifes,  if  aftuated  by 
ambition  and  ielf  intereft.  "I  he  epifcopal  pow- 
u  lofe  to  luch  a  height,  that  even  the  imperious 
and  cruel  Chilperick,  having  charged  Pretaxta- 
tus  ot  Rouen  with  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life, 
threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  other  biftiops, 
m treating  them  to  punilh  him.  This  authority 
ot  the  prelates,  in  fome  circumftances,  was  a 
check  to  criminal  actions,  and  then  was  really 
iiiCfui  •  but  as,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  human 
a  flairs,  us  exerciie  was  vitiated  by  motives  of 

felt  intereft,  it  frequently  became  very  dan¬ 
gerous. 

1  f u  exceffive  multiplication  of  monaftick 
inftitutions  had  confiderable  influence  on  the 
ftwite  of  focieties.  From  time  immemorial, 
gieat  nutnoers  or  men,  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
had  devoted  themfelves  to  a  folitary  and  con¬ 
templative  life  i  a  fondnefs  for  which  was 
( afiiy  mfpiied  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  warmth  of  imagination.  The  example  had 
b.  ’.  n  iet  to  Chnftians  by  the  Iherapeutas  and 
Eftenians  among  the  Jews  s  and  they  followed 
1 «.  with  tne  more  aidour,  as  tiieir  religion  was 
mure  ealeulated  to  detach  them  from  the  things 
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of  this  world.  Egypt,  in  particular,  was  in  a 
manner  peopled  with  monks.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  fingle  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  in  The- 
bais,  reckoned  twenty  thoufand,  befides  ten 
thoufand  nuns  it  contained  -more  monafteries 
than  private  houfes.  Yet  few  perfons  are  called 
by  providence  to  a  flate  fo  repugnant  to  the 
natural  order  of  fociety,  and  which  requires 
virtues  fuperiour  to  human  ftrength.  Licen- 
tioufnefs  and  diforder  confequently  crept  into 
the  cloifters.  The  Eaft  was  overrun  by  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  vagabond  fanatical  and  feditious 
monks,  who  difturbed  the  church  and  fliook 
the  throne.  In  736,  the  emperour  Valens  en¬ 
acted  a  law,  obliging  them  to  ferve  in  the  ar¬ 
mies,  which  was  the  only  method  he  could  con¬ 
trive  for  reducing  them  to  obedience.  Such 
laws  are  never  executed,  and  the  remedy  only 
increafes  the  evil.  The  rule  of  St.  Bafil  feemed  Rule  of  St. 
an  edifying  reformation,  but  was  confined  with-  Balli* 
in  the  walls  of  a  few  monafteries  ;  nor  did  it 
prevent  the  monks,  who  had  now  got  the  bifti- 
opricks  into  their  hands,  from  acting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  in  theological  diffenfions. 

The  monks  were  already  known  in  the  Weft,  The  monks 
where  they  had  begun  to  eftablifh  themfelves  fntheWeft. 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  when 
St.  Benedict  founded  his  order  in  Italy.  The  st.  Bene- 

J  1  •  ri  \ 

celebrated  Caftiodorus,  at  the  age  of  feventy, 
quitted  the  court  to  embrace  the  new  rule.  The 
great  Totila  made  it  more  refpeftable  by  the 
honours  he  paid  to  its  founder.  The  virtues  of 
the  rifing  order,  where  the  fervour  of  devotion 
was  kept  up  by  manual  labour,  drew  to  it  prof- 
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elytes  by  thoufands.  Princes  and  noblemen 
embraced  the  devout  life  of  the  cloider,  as  the 
readied  path  to  heaven ;  and  this  kind  of  devo- 
Founda-  fpread  with  all  the  fire  of  enthufiafm. 

monafteries  r  •  foun(?  monaftenes  at  great  expenfe,  in 
'  city  and  country,  and  to  enrich  them  by 

offerings  and  donations,  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  Chridianity  among  the 
Barbarians,  The  monks  acquired  a  large  prop¬ 
el  ty  in  land,  great  part  of  which  they  cultivat¬ 
ed,  and  thus  were,  at  lead,  fome  advantage  to 
the  countries  they  inhabited.  But  becoming 
too  rich  and  numerous,  they,  by  infenfible  de- 
grces,  loft  fight  of  their  primitive  holinefs  : 
into  them,ps  the  fecular  clergy,  they  became  rapacious, 
and  why.  vain,  and  ambitious,  applied  themfelves  to  war, 
and  rofe  to  nobility ;  they  contraded  the  vices 
the  ace,  and  the  afylurn  of  religious  auderity 
was  converted  into  a  fource  of  offence  to  Chrid- 
ians.  Lazinefs,  wretched  poverty,  publick  ca¬ 
lamities,  a  momentary  fit  of  devotion,  or  the 
caprice  of  parents,  were  generally  the  motives 
for  embracing  this  courfe  of  life.  But  could 
they  put  off  their  difpofitions  by  changing  their 
habit  ?  The  effed  of  all  this  was,  that  the  date 
lod  a  number  of  fubjeds,  and  gained  but  few 
edifying  examples.  Men  were  always  dazzled 
with  the  beginnings,  and  never  inclined  to  look 
forward  to  the  confequences,  though  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  pad  gave  evident  tokens  of  the 
future  :  But  nations  are  governed  by  prejudice 
and  cudom. 

Jf'thcnUics  *  monks  were  at  fird  fubjed  to  the  bifh- 
monks  ad-  ops,  but  they  foon  obtained  exemptions  con- 

vant2geous  * 
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trary  to  the  common  right,  a  grant  of  which 
was  folicited  from  the  popes.  Queen  Brune- 
haut,  for  example,  requefted  that  favour  of  St. 
Gregory,  in  behalf  of  the  monafteries  which 
Ihe  had  founded.  The  popes  derived  a  double 
advantage  from  thefe  grants ;  they  augmented 
their  authority  over  the  bifhops,  and  united  the 
monaftick  bodies  more  clofely  to  their  intereft. 
But  hence  arofe  a  number  of  inconveniences ; 
difcipline  was  greatly  relaxed,  the  bifhops  and 
monks  became  rivals,  and  the  latter  too  ftriftly 
devoted  to  the  papal  court.  They  were,  in  fad, 
fo  many  miffionaries  of  the  popes  $  implicit 
obedience  to  whofe  commands  they  inculcated 
in  their  fermons  as  a  religious  duty  :  The  lefs 
they  were  conneded  with  civil  lociety,  and  the 
order  of  the  ftate,  the  more  affiduous  were  they 
in  extending  that  foreign  jurifdidion,  from 
which  they  received  fo  many  privileges  and 
marks  of  favour.  By  thefe  methods,  England, 
as  we  fhall  fee  elfewhere,  and  fome  other  coun¬ 
tries,  fell  into  a  kind  of  flavery.  Rome  herfelf 
would  have  been  amazed,  had  Ihe  compared  the 
ancient  rules  with  her  new  government. 

The  popes,  who  were  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  commonly  better  informed  and  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  the  bifhops,  had  often  been  confulted 
on  important  and  difficult  matters.  I  hus,  by 
degrees*  they  eftablifhed  a  cuflom  of  lending 
their  orders,  becaufe  refped  was  paid  to  their 
counfels.  They  afterwards  formed  a  fcheme 
for  having  vicars  in  every  country,  who  ffiould 
command  in  their  name  $  and  not  only  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  churches,  but  the  political  powers, 
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r n lT ' '  f  V e  n  ^  oc  k  s  before  they  were  to- 

iy  u  je  ed.  Pepin  and  Carloman  carrying 
on  a  war  in  Germany,  the  pried  Sergius  envoy 
iom  pope  Zachary  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria^ 
commanded  them,  in  the  name  of  his  matter  and 
ot  St.  Peter,  to  withdraw,  in  the  fame  authori¬ 
tative  manner  that  he  would  have  enjoined  the 
oblation  of  an  ecclefiaftical  ordinance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  two  princes  fought  a  battle  with  the 
duke,  and  were  various  j  upon  which  Pepin 
faid  to  Sergius  If  St.  Peter  had  judged  cur 
cauj*.  unjuj  ,  he  would,  not  have  Succoured  us. 
f  we  compare  with  this  behaviour  the  intrigues 
to  fee  I  epin  upon  the  throne,  to  drive  out  the 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  Brake  off  the  yoke 
oi  the  emperour,  it  will  give  us  a  diftant  prof-' 
pect  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  popes  were 
one  day  to  carry  their  enterprifes,  when  their  do¬ 
minion  mould  be  more  firmly  eftablifhed. 

.  I..have  f*ound  neceffary,  though  againft  my 
inclination,  to  dwell  upon  thefe  difagreeable 
fubjeds,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  unhappily 
indlfpenfable.  The  prodigious  influence  of  the 
priefthood  in  publick  affairs  gave  birth  to  the 
principal  events.  The  kingdoms  were  fplit  in¬ 
to  factions  by  two  orders  of  oppofite  interefls 
whofe  rivalfhip,  fometimes  dormant,  at  others 
tumultuous,  produced,  as  we  fball  fee  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  hittory,  a  long  feries  of  ditturb- 
ances,  Aid  increafed  by  the  contending  parties 
of  each  clafs.  We  fliall  behold  a  foreion 
pontiff,  by  help  of  religious  prejudices,  fub- 
jedt  even  crowned  heads  to  his  dominion  - 
while  religion,  disfigured  and  miftaken,  ferv- 
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ed  as  a  pretext  for  nnmberlefs  inteftine  cabals. 

In  a  word,  we  fliall  find  the  misfortunes  of  the 
church  and  ftate  infeparably  united,  till  the 
darknels,  which  had  prevailed  for  many  ages, 
was  difpelled  by  the  light  ol  true  fcience. 

We  have  feen  in  the  Ancient  Hiftory,  that  Caufeof 
almoft  all  the  priefts  of  falfe  religions  confined  ongno-' a 
knowledge  to  their  own  order,  as  the  moft  prop-  rance* 
er  means  of  fupporting  and  extending  their  au¬ 
thority.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  people  in  Pernicious 
ignorance  of  every  thing  but  what  they  judged  ?hcdcrgy. 
proper  to  teach  them  ;  made  a  myftery  of  the 
moft  important  points  ;  and,  in  a  word,  kept 
truth  in  captivity.  With  this  view,  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  ftrictly  prohibited  writing,  and  fecured 
to  themfelves  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  their 
oracles,  without  being  expofed  to  the  leaft  ex¬ 
amination.  Unluckily,  the  clergy  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  from  a  propensity  which  is 
but  too  natural,  imitated  this  pernicious  policy, 
and  foftered  the  laity’s  haughty  contempt  for  Vid.Hiji, 
letters;  which  fpreading  among  the  bifhops,  deCeltes- 
who  were  generally  tinftured  with  the  national 
manners,  writing  was  almoft  entirely  confined 
to  the  cloifters.  Several  works  of  the  ancients 
were  there  copied  ;  and  thus  many  of  them 
have  been  preserved,  the  lofs  of  which  would 
not  have  been  repaired  :  But  they  were  much 
more  affiduous  in  compiling  wretched  chroni¬ 
cles  and  fabulous  legends ;  by  which  hiftory, 
religion,  the  principles  and  rights  of  fociety, 
were  almoft  totally  corrupted. 

New  chains  were  daily  forged  for  mankind  Blind  ere* 
by  grols  luperftition.  Falfe  miracles,  falfe  rel-  Unkind. 
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icks,  falfe  adts,  and  frauds,  pretendedly  pious* 
were  multiplied  without  end.  The  flighted: 
ic view  of  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  muft 
give  us  the  molt  dreadful  ideas  of  the  ftupid 
blindnefs  under  which  the  nations  laboured. 
Bede  and  Gregory  of  Tours  adopt  many  ab- 
furdities  as  unqueftionable  fadts.  St.  Gregory, 
though  a  pontiff  whofe  virtues  merit  the  higheft 
commendation,  defpifed  and  hated  true  litera¬ 
ture,  which  forms  the  genius  and  ftrengthens 
the  judgment :  His  own  works  are  a  proof,  how 
advantageous  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
ftudy  the  art  of  criticifm. 

tions  ,ven  The  trifling  queftions  put  to  him  by  Auftin 
them  of  re-  the  monk,  who  converted  the  Engliffi,  with 
iigion.  his  anfvvers,  are  fufficient  to  fhew  what  falfe 
notions  then  prevailed  in  the  doftrine  and 
practice  of  true  religion.  The  correfpondence 
between  Boniface,  the  apoftle  of  the  Germans, 
and  pope  Zachary,  fets  this  matter  in  a  ftill 
clearer  light.  Zachary,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
tells  the  miffionary,  that  Chriflians  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  eat  jays,  rooks,  ftorks,  hares.  See.  In 
another  he  fays — c<  You  afk  me,  how  long  lard 
“  ought  to  be  kept  before  it  be  eaten.  The 
“ fathers  have  given  no  direction  in  this  matter ; 
“  however,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  ought  net  to 
“  be  eaten  unlefs  dried  in  fmoke,  or  dreffed  with 
“  fire.  But  if  any  will  eat  it  raw,  it  will  be 
“  proper  to  wait  till  after  the  Eafler  holidays.” 

What  becomes  of  religion,  the  elTence,  of 
which  is  to  adore  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth , 
according  to  the  oracle  of  Jefus  Chrift — what 
becomes  of  it,  when  it  is  made  to  confift  in 
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contemptible  minutiae,  and  even  in  pernicious 
pra£tices  ? 

Almoft  all  the  Europeans,  unacquainted  with  The  mir- 
learning,  the  arts,  commerce,  and  politicks,  ne«irari!y 
neceffarily  became  more  barbarous  and  wretch-  increafed* 
ed,  unlefs  nature,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
was  forced  by  fome  extraordinary  revolution. 

We  fhall  fee  Charlemagne  make  ftrong  efforts, 
and  attended  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  after  him, 
all  will  fink  into  the  former  chaos. 
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Charlemagne  ;  or,  the  New  Empire  of 
the  West. - Invasion  of  the  Nor¬ 

mans. 

[From  the  End  of  the  Eighth  Century*  to  the  Middle  of 

the  Tenth.]] 


CHAP.  I. 

Wars  of  Charlemagne. 

rp 

A  HE  French  monarchy  was  di-  Beginning 
vided  between  Pepin’s  two  fons,  Charles,  called  magnet* 
afterwards  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman.  Thefe  reisn* 
princes  quarrelled,  and  their  mifunderftanding 
would  have  produced  fatal  effedts,  if  Carlo- 
man’s  death,  which  happened,  in  771,  had  not  Death  of 
put  an  end  to  their  difputes.  Charles,  whofe  hls  brothe‘ 
vaft  and  ambitious  genius  was  thus  freed  from 
every  check,  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  foon  formed  projefts  for  im¬ 
mortalizing  his  name.  We  are  now  to  enter 
upon  a  reign,  the  courfe  of  which,  and  it  lafted 
forty  fix  years,  was  a  continued  feries  of  vic¬ 
tories,  political  inftitutions,  and  remarkable 
events  \  which,  in  the  midft  of  barbarifm,  offer 
Vol.  3.  I  to 
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to  our  view  objefls  worthy  of  employing  ouf 
whole  attention. 

Mutual  There  ftill  remained  in  Italy  a  leaven  of  dif- 
of  the  Jopes  cord,  fomented  by  the  mutual  animofity  of  the 

bard^ings.  P°Pes  and  Lombard  kings.  The  dukes  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento,  refufing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Didier,  the  fuccefTor  of  Aiftulf ;  that 
prince,  who  attributed  their  revolt  to  the  papal 
intrigues,  ravaged  the  territory  which  went  by 
Paul  I.  and  the  name  of  St.  Peter's  Patrimony ,  but  after- 
Dldier*  wards  came  to  an  accommodation  with  pope 
Paul  I.  who  purfuedthe  plan  of  politicks  mark-  * 
ed  out  by  his  predeceffors.  There  are  extant 
letters  from  Paul  to  Pepin,  in  which  that  mon¬ 
arch  is  ftyled  a  new  Mofes,  (the  French  a  holy 
nation,  and  the  Lombards  are  ftigmatized  as 
enemies  of  the  church  and  the  faith,  though,  as 
well  as  the  others,  they  had  embraced  the  cath- 
olick  doftrine.  But  encomiums  and  reproaches 
were  dilated  by  intereft. 

Ingratitude  After  the  death  of  Paul  I.  Conflantine,  the 
iv?toPDid-  fon  of  the  duke  of  Nepi,  having  been  forcibly 
fet  upon  the  papal  throne,  Didier  put  an  end  to 
a  fcandalous  fchifrn  by  favouring  the  election  of 
Stephen  IV.  (772.)  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
pope  had  recourfe  to  France,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  reftore  fome  of  the  church  lands,  and 
even  carried  his  ingratitude  to  a  greater  length. 
The  projeft  for  a  double  marriage  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Carloman  with  the  king  of  Italy’s 
two  daughters,  filled  him  with  the  ftrongeft  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeav¬ 
ours  to  prevent  their  alliance ;  not  only  infill¬ 
ing  that  thefe  princes  were  already  married,  but 
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defcribing  the  Lombards  as  objedls  of  con-  charie 
tempt  and  horrour,  who ,  fays  he,  we  know  of  JVfg” 
a  truth,  firji  fpread  the  leprcfy.  Notwithftanding 
this  odious  imputation,  Charlemagne  married  and  divorc- 
the  daughter  of  Didier,  but  foon  after  divorced  esher* 
her,  probably  with  a  view  to  the  conqueft  of 
her  father’s  kingdom. 

Didier,  enraged  at  this  affront,  afforded  an  He  deftroy* 

J  O  *  1  I  •  1 

afylum  to  Carloman’s  widow  and  her  two  fons,  of  th^Lom- 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  inheritance  by 
Charlemagne  Rafter  which,  he  endeavoured  to  Adrian  1. 
bring  pope  Adrian  I.  over  to  his  intereft  $  but 
not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he  ravaged  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  church.  Upon  this,  Charle¬ 
magne,  with  whofe  defigns  Adrian  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  paffed  the  Alps  with  hafty  marches, 
took  Verona,  where  the  children  and  widow  of 
Carloman  refided,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Pavia  after  a  long  fiege,  and  deftroyed  the 
monarchy  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  fub- 
fifted  two  hundred  and  fix  years.  Didier  died 
in  a  monaftery,  but  hiftory  is  filent  on  the  fate 
of  Charlemagne’s  nephews.  Should  we  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  it,  if  it  could  have  reflected  honour 
upon  the  conqueror  ? 

During  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Pays  a  vifit 
Rome,  where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  durfng^he 
the  clergy  with  banners  in  their  hands.  Adrian  oege. ot 
received  him  with  great  pomp,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  people  fung,  Bleffedis  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Pepin’sdonation 
was  ratified,  if  we  may  believe  the  hiftorians  ;  , 
yet  neither  the  original,  nor  any  copy  of  fo 
important  a  deed,  could  ever  after  be  found, 
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which  has  made  the  whole  matter  to  be  quef- 
tioned  by  fome  criticks. 

However  generous  Charlemagne  was  to  the 
Holy  See,  he  did  not  negledt  his  own  interefts. 
To  the  tide  of  king  of  the  Lombards  he 
added,  in  quality  of  Roman  patrician,  the 
rights  of  fovereignty  in  Rome,  and  the  terri¬ 
tories  granted  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  faid, 
that  Adrian  inverted  him  with  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  ordering  and  confirming  the  eleftion  of 
the  popes  >  but  the  Oftrogoth  kings,  and  The 
exarchs,  had  exercifed  the  fame  prerogative,  as 
an  appanage  of  the  fovereigns  of  Rome.  From 
a  coin  of  that  pontiff,  the  fovereignty  of  Rome 
feems  to  have  been  in  his  hands  y  but  when, 
and  how  he  acquired  it,  is  a  point  impoffible 
to  be  cleared  up.  Doubtlefs,  he  negledled  noth¬ 
ing  to  obtain  new  conceflions.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that 
Charles  did  not  ftrip  himfelf  of  his  con- 
quefts. 

We  fhall  not  follow  this  hero  in  the  expe¬ 
ditions  which  fignalized  almoft  every  year  of 
his  reign.  War  was  then  carried  on  without  a 
fettled  plan,  or  connected  train  of  operations. 
There  were  neither  regular  troops,  nor  funds 
for  their  fubfiftence.  Every  lord  headed  his  own 
foldiers,  and  was  bound  to  ferve  only  a  limited 
time.  A  war  was  commonly  obliged  to  be 
ended  with  the  campaign  ;  the  troops  were  then 
difcharged,  and,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  again  af- 
fembled  the  following  year.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  war  againft  the  Saxons,  though  invari¬ 
ably  fuccefsful,  lafted  thirty  years.  Let  us  con¬ 
tent 
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tent  ourfelves  with  mentioning  the  molt  memo¬ 
rable  fa6ls.  * 

Abderaman  or  Almanzor,  the  Arabian  prince  Expedition 
already  mentioned,  reigned  glorioufly  in 
Spain.  The  petty  Chriftian  kings  of  the  Aftu-  manzor. 
rias  had  prudently  fued  for  peace ;  but  the  gov¬ 
ernor!  rs  of  Saragoflfa  and  Arragon  revolted,  and 
called  in  Charlemagne,  whom  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  for  their  fovereign.  Upon  this,  he  paffed 
the  Pyrennees  in  778,  and  fubdued  the  whole 
country  to  the  Ebro  or  rather,  was  received 
there  by  the  lords,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
correfpondence.  On  his  return  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  his  rear  guard  was  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Gafcony,  at  Roncefvalles,  where  fell 
the  famous  Roland,  fo  celebrated  by  the  writers 
of  romance,  and  whom  they  fuppofed  the 
nephew  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  notions  of 
chivalry  were  not  yet  fuch  as  has  been  imagin¬ 
ed  by  thofe  who  have  borrowed  their  ideas  from 
thefe  fabulous  compofitions. 

In  788  died  Abderaman,  and  his  death,  Death  or 
which  was  followed  by  civil  wars  among  his  ^dera- 
children,  gave  the  Chriftians  in  Spain  an  op- 
portunity  of  recovering  themfelves.  A  monu¬ 
ment  of  that  prince’s  grandeur  ftill  fubfifts  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cordova  ;  a  building  of  fix  Mofqueof 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  "  70  hundred  and  ^,rd^vbaflft 
fifty  in  breadth,  fupported  by  three  hundred  >"£• 
and  fixty  five  pillars  of  alaballer,  jafper,  and 
black  marble.  Such  works  could  have  been 
planned  and  executed  by  no  other  nation  but 
the  Arabians, 
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War  of 
thirty  years 
againit  the 
Saxons.  # 


Maflfacre 
perpetrated 
by  Charle¬ 
magne. 

Witikind 

fubmits. 


France  had  long  been  at  war  with  the  Saxons, 
who  preferved  all  the  ferocity  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  manners,  while  their  courage  was  {till  more 
inflamed  by  the  love  of  liberty.  Pepin  had 
fubjeCted  them  to  tribute,  and  befides,  forced 
them  to  receive  miffionaries  ;  but  they  could 
neither  bear  to  pay  the  one,  nor  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  other,  the  pacifick  fpirit  of  which 
was  fo  contradictory  to  the  human  paflions. 
Thefe  Barbarians  having  maffacred  fome  mif¬ 
fionaries,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  at  the  diet  of 
Worms  in  772,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
take  arms  againft  them.  Though  often  beaten, 
they  {till  rebelled  ;  their  general,  the  celebrated 
Witikind,  inceflantly  routing  their  ardour  for 
war,  and  thyir  love  of  independence.  In  782, 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French. 

Charlemagne  took  a  cruel  revenge,  by  the 
maflacre  of  Verden,  where  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  of  the  principal  Saxons  were  behead¬ 
ed.  Witikind,  after  being  defeated  with  great 
{laughter  in  feveral  battles,  made  his  fubmif- 
fion,  and  embraced  Chriftianity.  Though  he 
kept  his  engagements  with  fidelity,  he  never 
could  infpire  his  countrymen  with  a  falutary 
fpirit  of  docility.  They  often  fubmitted,  and 
as  often  revolted  ;  but  at  laft,  after  a  war  of 
thirty  years,  they  were  entirely  fubjeCted,  by 
transplanting  many  thoufand  families  of  them 
into  Flanders  and  other  countries.  The  moft 
refolute  retired  into  Scandinavia,  carrying  with 
them  an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  domin¬ 
ion  and  religion  of  the  French. 
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The  conqueror  juftly  looked  upon  Chriflian-  Violences 
ity,  as  the  beft  means  for  foftening  the  turbu-  X"™  h- 
ience  of  a  ferocious  people.  But  he  knew  nor, 
that  Chriftians  are  not  made  by  violence.  His  ianitym 
capitularies  for  the  Saxons  feem  almoft  equal-  axu,‘!‘ 
ly  barbarous  with  their  own  manners.  He 
obliged  them  to  receive  baptifm,  under  pain  of 
death,  and  to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy ;  an  im- 
pofiuon,  to  which  even  the  French  refufed 
fubmiffion  ;  he  made  it  capital  to  break  the  faft 
of  Lent,  and,  in  a  word,  fubftituted  force  in- 
ftead  of  perfuafion.  Thefe  firft  Saxon  laws 
lhock  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  yet  the  people 
were  at  laft  reconciled  to  them,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperour  Conrad  II. 

A  horrid  inquifition,  rather  than  real  juftice,  Long  dura- 
was  long  exercifed  by  the  fanguinary  tribunals  Saxon  laws, 
of  the  Vehmick  court ,  and  Wejtphalian  judica- 
ture ,  which,  on  the  teftimony  of  vile  informers,  their  bar- 
paffed  fentence  of  condemnation  without  any  banty* 
form  of  procefs.  Thefe  courts  were  not  aboi- 
ifhed  till  the  fixteenth  century ;  a  circumftance 
which  appears  unaccountable,  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuperftition  had,  in  fome  meafure, 
changed  nature. 

Every  nation  in  Germany,  that  dared  to  Germany 
make  the  lead;  commotion,  funk  under  the  arms  fubJeaed 
of  the  French  hero.  Taffilo,  duke  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  who  had  been  compelled  to  receive  the 
inveftiture  of  his  duchy,  having  rebelled,  was 
ftripped  of  his  dominions.  The  Sclavonians  in 
Pomerania  were  fubdued.  The  Eluns  or  Abares, 
who  had  fettled  in  ETungary,  were  driven  be¬ 
yond  the  Raab.  Charlemagne  needed  but  to 
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fhevv  himfelf  to  difperfe  his  enemies.  We  fliall 
fee  him  {till  greater  among  his  own  fubje&s. 


CHAP.  II. 

Council  of  Francfort,  and  Affairs  of  the 

Church. — Charlemagne  Emperour. _ End 

of  his  Reign . 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 

of  his  wars,  Charlemagne  was  attentive  to 
the  interefts  of  government,  laws,  manners, 
learning,  and  religion.  He  held  frequent  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Hates,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  church  ;  examined 
every  thing,  and  prefided  in  all  bufinefs  with 
indefatigable  afliduity.  The  council  of  Franc- 
fort,  in  which  the  worfhip  of  images  was  con¬ 
demned,  prefents  the  hiftorian  with  an  intereft- 
ing  object,  proper  to  fhew  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  per¬ 
nicious  effedts  of  a  contentious  theology,  as  well 
as  the  cure  for  the  evils  it  may  produce. 

The  primary  objedt  of  this  council  was,  the 
condemnation  of  the  dodtrine  broached  by 
Felix  Urgello,  and  Elipand  of  Toledo,  two 
Spanifh  bifhops ;  who,  in  order  to  refute  the 
charge  of  polytheifm,  brought  againft  the 
Chriftians  by  the  Jews  and  Muffulmen,  main¬ 
tained,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  fon  of  God 
only  by  adoption,  and  deftroyed  the  dodtrine  of 
the  Trinity  while  they  appeared  to  defend  it. 

\  Three 
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Three  hundred  bilhops,  with  two  legates  from 
the  pope,  affembled  in  confequence  of  the 
kings  orders,  and  Francfort  became  a  fecond 
Nice,  where  the  doCtrine  of  the  church  was 

deftined  to  triumph  over  herefy. 

Charles,  feated  on  a  throne,  opened  the  af-  The  king 
fembly  in  perfon,  and  moved  for  a  fentence  of  authority  in 
condemnation.  In  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  the  council, 
churches  of  Spain,  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  the 
following  remarkable  terms — Ton  conjured  me 
to  judge  this  affair  myjelf ;  I  have  done  it ;  I  have 
affijied  as  hearer  and  arbiter  at  the  ajfembly  of 
bijhops ;  we  have  Jeen>  and ,  by  the  grace  of  Gody 
ordained  what  is  to  be  believed .  Neither  Con- 
ftantine,  nor  the  other  emperours,  who  were  too 
jealoufly  fond  of  dipping  into  theological  mat¬ 
ters,  had  affumed  a  tone  of  greater  authority. 

But  Charles,  far  from  being  blamed,  was  al¬ 
ways  loaded  with  praifes.  His  authority  and 
benefactions,  doubtlefs,  covered  all  the  faults  in 
his  conduCt. 

In  the  queftion  concerning  images,  he  aCted  Worihipof 
with  ftill  greater  haughtinefs.  Leo  IV.  fon  of  I^redby6' 
Conftantine  Copronymus,  copying  the  example  Irene- 
of  his  father's  persecution,  had  banifhed  his 
own  wife  Irene,  for  having  concealed  images 
under  the  pillow  of  her  bed.  This  princefs 
equally  iufceptible  of  the  charms  of  devotion 
and  ambition,  being  afterwards  raifed  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  jointly  with  her  infant  fon 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenetes,  was  defirous  of 
eftablifhing  a  worfhip,  which  fhe  favoured  both 
from  inclination  and  policy.  Tarafius,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  was  elected  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
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tinople,  and  employed  as  an  inftrument  to  exe- 
cute  er  defigns.  The  fecond  council  of  Nice, 
ie  in  /  b/,  decreed,  that  an  honorary  adora - 
ti°n  fhould  be  paid  to  images,  not  the  true  /*- 
tria>  which  is  due  only  to  the  Deity.  The  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Greeks  is  plainly  proved  by  the 
forged  writings,  and  apocryphal  facts,  quoted 
in  t.ie  adts  of  that  council  \  but,  according  to 
tue  remark  of  feme  great  theologians,  thefe  do 
not  invalidate  the  decifion,  which  was  fupport- 
ed  by  authentick  pieces. 

Unluckily  the  translation  of  the  adts  fent  by 
pope  Adrian  into  France  was  fo  defedtive,  as  to 
contain  thefe  words — I  receive  and  honour  images 
according  to  the  adoration  which  I  pay  to  the 
Holy  Tt  inity.  Lefs  than  this  would  have  been 
fiiiiicicnt .  to  Startle  the  French,  who  were  al- 
ready  prejudiced  againft  the  Greeks  and  their 
worship  3  for  no  honours  were  paid  to  images 
in  the  monarchy.  Charles  caufes  the  Caroline 
hooks  to  be  compofed  by  the  bifhops,  and  pub¬ 
lished  them  under  the  following  title — Againft 
the  council  furreptitioufly  and  arrogantly  held  in 
Greece  to  eft ablijh  the  worjhip  of  mages.  This 
title  is  fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work, 
which  is  only  a  rhapfody7  of  foul  language  and 
falfe  reafoning.  In  a  word,  the  council  of 
Francfort  rejected  that  of  Nice  with  the  utmoft 
contempt,  and  the  king  fent  to  the  pope  his 
Caroline  books,  which  were  extremely  proper 
to  inflame  the  quarrel. 

Among  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  naturally 
fophifts  and  keen  theological  difputants,  an 
affair  of  fuch  delicacy  would  have  been  neceF 
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farily  attended  with  dangerous  confcquences. 
But  in  France  this  was  not  the  cafe,  becaufe 
the  clergy  of  that  country  entertained  the  fame 
fentiments  with  the  prince,  and  Adrian  was 
prudent  enough  to  yield  to  the  conjunctures. 
His  reply  to  Charlemagne  was  worded  with 
oreat  circumfpe&ion  :  He  there  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  Nice  without  condemning  that  of 
France,  and  declared,  that  his  motive  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Greek  council  was  to  pievent.  their 
relapfing  into  errour  ;  he  fpoke  in  general  of  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  i he  aggrandizement  of 
the  Romifo  church  and  the  regal  power.  Thefe 
plans  were  probably  the  fame  which  we  fhall 
fee  executed  by  his  fucceffor.  The  popes  were 
far  from  being  well  affefted  to  the  empire  of 
Conftantinople,  and  experienced  the  utility  of 
being  under  the  protection  of  France  :  A  French 
emperour,  indebted  to  them  for  his  dignity, 
would  more  zealoufly  promote  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  Romijh  church.  We  now  draw  near 
the  time  when  Charlemagne  received  that  title. 

He  was  defirous  that  Adrian  fhould  excom¬ 
municate  the  Greek  emperour,  being  doubtlefs 
perfuaded  that  fuch  a  ftep  would  promote  his 
defigns.  As  the  pope  could  not  confiftently 
make  a  handle  of  the  controverfv  concerning 
images,  he  promifed  (which  muft  fill  every 
man  with  aftonifhment)  to  declare  Conftantine 
and  Irene  hereticks,  if  they  refufed  to  reftore 
certain  church  lands.  The  temporal  intereft, 
then,  is  to  regulate  the  uie  of  fpiritual  arms  ! 
What  florms  are  gathering  at  a  diftance  againft 
|l;e  princes  ! 
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Leo  III.  who  fucceeded  Adrian  in  796,  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  acceffion  fent  the  ftandard  of 
Kome  to  Charlemagne,  intreating  him  to  dif- 
patch  fome  perfon  to  that  city  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  ;  a  pal- 
paole  proof  of  his  rights  of  fovereignty  bein<* 
always  acknowledged  in  Rome.  Three  years 
after,  two  men  of  conliderable  rank  among  the 
clergy,  relations  of  the  late  pope,  and  enemies 
of  Leo,  not  only  entered  an  accufation  againft 
hem,  but  attacked  him  in  the  open  dreet,  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  a  fhower  of  blows,  and  fhut 
him  up  half  dead  in  the  prifon  of  a  monaflery. 
However,  he  found  means  to  efcape,  and  fled 
to  Charlemagne,  who  fent  him  back  with  the 
gteatefl:  honours,  and  made  preparations  to  fol¬ 
low  him  into  Italy. 

That  prince,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,-  after 
holding  private  conferences  with  the  pope  for 
fix  days,  aflembled  the  bilhops  and  lords  to 
examine  into  the  charges  brought  againfl  him  ; 
upon  which  the  prelates  exclaimed — The  holy 
See.  can  be  judged  by  none.  This  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Symmachus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodorick,  even  infilled  upon  being  tried  by 
a  council.  However,  Leo  made  his  defence, 
declared  that  the  king  was  come  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  caufe ,  and  exculpated  himfelf  upon 
oath. 

On  Chridmas  day  Charlemagne  attending 
mafs  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  the  imperial  crown 
was  fuddenly  placed  upon  his  head  by  the  pope 
in  the  middle  of  the  fervice,  and  the  people 
fliouted  from  every  quarter — Life  and  victory  to 
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Charles  Auguftus ,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God, 
great  and  pacifick  emperour  of  the  Romans  !  That 
prince,  if  we  may  believe  Eginhard  his  fecre- 
tary,  expected  nothing  like  it,  and  gave  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  furprife  and  forrow.  But  who¬ 
ever  in  the  leaft  reflects  on  Charlemagne’s 
ambition,  his  own  political  plans  and  thofe  of 
the  pope,  their  fecret  conferences  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  events,  will  pay  little  regard  to  Second  em- 
fuch  demonftr-ations.  Befides,  what  right  had  ^rceft°,f  up! 
the  Romans,  particularly  the  pope,  to  proclaim  ^what 
an  emperour  ?  What  right  could  that  tide,  thus 
granted,  convey  to  a  king  of  France  ?  Perhaps 
none,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ftate  of  Rome 
and  the  Weft  ;  but  opinions  are  fixed  by  words 
well  or  ill  underftood.  It  was  believed  then, 
that  the  empire,  of  which  not  a  veftige  re¬ 
mained,  was  reeftablifhed,  and  Charlemagne 
a<5ted  as  fuccefibr  of  the  ancient  emperours. 

Irene,  who  had  dethroned  and  put  to  death  Irene  de- 
her  fon  Conftantine,  that  fhe  might  enjoy  the  n icepho-y 
foie  power,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  rus* 
with  him  in  order  to  preferve  her  Italian  domin¬ 
ions  \  and  it  was  agreed  upon,  when  the  pa¬ 
trician  Nicephorus,  having  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  her,  confined  her  in  a  monafterv,  and 
mounted  the  throne.  The  new  emperour  like- 
wife,  dreading  the  power  of  Charlemagne,  lent 
him  an  embaffy,  and  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires  were  fettled.  By  a  new  treaty  con-  Treaty  with 
eluded  in  311,  Calabria,  Sicily,  the  coaft  °f  rour^the 
Naples,  Dalmatia,  and  Venice,  remained  fub-  Eaft. 
je6t  to  the  Greeks.  There  are  proofs  extant  ftHidepend- 
of  Venice  being  even  then  in  a  ftate  of  depend-  enu 

ence  ; 
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ence  ;  but  fhe  afpired  to  that  entire  liberty  which 
Ihe  loon  after  obtained. 

Charie-  The  renown  of  Charles  extended  even  into 
«?fen-e  3  Alia.  He  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the 

wthHar!  ^arn0US  Haroun  al  Rafchid,  the  twenty  fifth 
oun  al  Calif  ;  one  of  thofe  princes  who  principally' 
Raichud.  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  learning  and 

politenefs  among  the  Arabians,  According  to 
Eginhard,  he  preferred  the  French  king’s  friend- 
fhip  to  that  of  all  other  princes  ;  a  proof  of  the 
value  he  fet  on  it  was  the  ceffion  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Jerufalem,  a  city  to  which  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Chriftians  even  at  that  time  reforted, 
from  a  principle  of  devotion.  Among  the 
curious  prefents  fent  by  the  Calif,  what  princi-  • 
pally  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  was 
a  ftriking  clock,  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in 
the  kingdom.  Whatever  efforts  Charlemagne 
made  to  enlighten  his  age,  the  mod  learned 
men  of  his  court  were  not  even  comparable  to 
the  Calif.  The  Arabians  were  then  qualified 
to  be  inftrudtors  of  all  Europe,  which  was  funk 
in  the  darknefs  of  barbarifm.  Let  us  fpeak  a 
few  words  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 

The  Califs  The  defendants  of  Abbas  having  recovered 
amf fdences  the  crown,  and  transferred  the  feat  of  the 
flourish.  Muffulman  empire  from  Damafcus  to  Caffa, 
and  afterwards  to  Bagdad,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  ;  the  Calif  Almanzor  drew  thither  the 
arts  and  fciences,  a  tafte  for  which  thefe  barba¬ 
rous  conquerours  had  acquired  by  receiving  a 
tinfture  of  them  from  the  Greeks  :  A  kind  of 
triumph  referved  for  polifhed  nations  even  in 
their  abafement,  and  which  might  afford  matter 
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of  confolation,  if  any  confolation  could  be 
found  for  a  people  under  the  preffure  of  fiavery, 
after  the  enjoyment  of  a  glorious  liberty  !  Ma- 
hadi,  lucceffor  of  Almanzor,  fodered  thofe 
precious  feeds  ;  and  A1  Rafchid,  who  reigned 
after  Mahadi,  increafed  their  fecundity  by  his 
care  and  abilities.  Under  Almamon,  Motaffem, 
and  Watick,  they  made  ftill  greater  progrefs  $ 
until  at  lad  the  Arabians,  like  fo  many  other 
nations,  by  their  diflenfions  and  civil  wars  were 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  genius,  which  are  for 
the  mod  part  infeparable  from  the  happinefs 
and  tranquillity  of  the  date.  In  all  empires  we 
find  the  fame  revolutions  produced  by  the  fame 
caufes  ;  and  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  when  we  would  ftudy  hiftory  as  we 
ought. 

One  great  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  dates  always 
was  their  being  {hared  among  feveral  princes  ; 
a  cuftom  which  univerfally  prevailed  ;  and  Char¬ 
lemagne  conformed  to  it  by  his  will,  in  806, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  figned  by  the  bifhcps  and 
great  lords  ;  and  afterwards  fent  it  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  have  the  fignature  of  the  pope.  This 
will  bears,  that  in  cafe  of  anv  difpute  among  his 
three  fons,  recourfe  fin  all  be  had  to  the  judgment 
of  the  crofs,  in  order  to  difcover  the  will  of  the 
Deity.  (This  was  one  of  the  moil  ridiculous  of 
the  ordeals  ;  the  party  who  longed  kept  his  arms 
extended,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  gained  his 
caufe.)  In  813,  Louis,  king  of  Aquitaine,  be¬ 
ing  the  iole  furvivor  of  the  three  brothers, 
Charles  chole  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  em¬ 
pire  i  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  crown,  which 
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was  placed  on  the  altar,  as  a  mark  that  he  held 
it  of  God  alone.  We  fhall  foon  find  the  clergy 
eftablilh  very  different  principles. 


CHAP.  III. 

* 

Observations  on  the  Reign  ^/Charlemagne. 
— State  of  England  till  the  Dijfolution  of 
the  Heptarchy. 

TH  E  glory  of  the  French  empire  feemed 
to  be  buried  with  Charlemagne,  who  died 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  his  ordinary  refidence,  at 
the  age  of  feventy  one.  He  was  mafter  of  all 
France,  Germany,  and  part  of  Hungary,  with 
the  Low  Countries,  the  country  of  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  and  Italy,  as  far  as  Benevento  •>  a  vaft 
empire  to  maintain,  which  required  a  genius 
equal  to  that  monarch's. 

This  hero  was  the  wonder  of  his  age ;  whether 
we  confider  his  abilities,  his  great  aCtions,  his 
extenfive  views,  his  incredible  activity,  the 
wifdomofnis  government,  or  even  his  virtues, 
though  thefe  be  not  entirely  free  from  fpots. 
He  turned  his  attention  upon  an  endlefs  number 
of  details,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  pro¬ 
jecting  and  executing  the  greateft  enterprifes. 
H  is  houfehold  was  a  pattern  of  economy,  his 
perfon  of  fimplicity  and  real  grandeur.  He 
eftablifhed  the  excellent  cuftom  of  fending  into 
the  provinces  commiffioners,  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  the  dukes,  by  whom  they  were  gov¬ 
erned. 
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erned,  and  the  counts  who  were  vefted  with 
the  judicial  power  ;  to  receive  complaints,  to 
check  oppreflions,  and  to  maintain  good  order* 

Thefe  royal  envoys  paid  their  vifits  every  three 
months  ;  and  frequently  made  their  appearance 
at  Rome,  where  their  authority  awed  even  the 
popes. 

As  the  clergy  were  the  only  men  who  had  any  v  , 

#  /""I  •  •  i  J  *  a  vo  u  rs  hs 

tincture  or  knowledge,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  ^flowed  on 
that  they  were  continually  loaded  with  favours  theclcrgy' 
by  a  prince  who  was  a  friend  to  learning,  as  well 
as  religion.  He  employed  the  bifhops  in  all 
affairs  ;  aflociated  them  with  the  counts  in  the 
admin iftration  of  juftice  ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  them  and  the  lords,  compofed  his  capitu¬ 
laries  ;  which,  however,  it  muff  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  are  too  numerous,  and  contain  abufes 
mixed  with  good  laws.  He  eftablifhed  the 
tythes  in  lieu  of  the  lands  detained  from  the 
church  ;  an  impofl  which  was  long  a  fource  of 
murmurs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  prohib¬ 
ited  the  bifhops  from  bearing  arms  ;  enjoining 
them  to  apply  to  ftudy,  and  confine  themfelves 
to  their  proper  vocation  :  In  a  word,  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  reftore  ecclefiaftical  .difcipiine  to  its 
vigour  ;  and  his  want  of  fuccefs  was  the  ftrong- 
eft  demonftration  that  the  evil  was  incurable. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  clergy  to  his  orders  was 
no  lefs  a  proof  of  his  (kill  in  the  fcience  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  have  feen  to  what  lengths  that  prince  car-  He  valued 
ried  his  authority  in  religious  matters,  without  t0° 
finding  the  lead  refinance  from  the  bifhops  or  h!sCiiini>- 
popes  3  and  we  meet  with  a  new  inftance  of  it  in  tlieol°sy‘ 
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the  famous  difpute  on  the  Third  Perfon  of  the 
Trinity.  .  The  Nicene  Creed  affirmed,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father .  From  the 
beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  the  Spaniards 
and  French  added  the  claufe,  and  frointheSon 
(filioque).  This  the  Greeks  looked  upon  as  an 
abominable  fcandal  ;  and  it  was  thought  a  cul¬ 
pable  novelty  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
likewife  difapproved  the  cuftom  of  chanting  the 
Creed.  In  809  the  king  convoked  the  council 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  order  to  confirm  the  ad¬ 
dition  ;  and  defended  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  doctor,  in  a  dogmatical  letter  to  pope 
Leo  III.  which  is  a  mere  cento  of  texts  of  fcrip- 
ture  ftrung  together.  Leo  made  no  decifion  * 
but  contented  himfelf  with  juftifying  the  practice 
of  Rome,  and  advifing  to  let  that  of  France  fall 
into  defuetude  by  degrees.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  pope’s  condefcenfion,  perhaps  the  claufe 
filioque  would  have  occafioned  a  fchifm  between 
the  Italians  and  the  French,  as  well  as  between 
the  Latins  and  Greeks.  Luckily  the  clergy  and 
monks  in  the  Weft  were  not  then  pofleffed 
with  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  :  At  another  time 
thefe  fteps  of  the  fovereign  would  have  been  a 
fignal  of  civil  difcords. 

If  Charlemagne,  like  the  Greek  emperours, 
valued  himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  theology  •  at  leaft 
his  genius  was  not  confined  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  vain  fubtilties,  but  afpired  to  the  great 
and  ufeful  in  every  fpecies.  He  created  a  naval 
force,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  incurfions  of  the 
Normans  ;  a  formidable  and  piratical  nation, 
who  already  infulted  the  kingdom,  and  ravaged 

it 
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it  after  his  death.  He  attempted  to  join  the 
ocean  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a  canal  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
How  advantageous  might  this  work  have  been 
for  trade  !  But,  at  that  time,  France  could 
furniih  no  man  of  fufficient  capacity  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

The  prince  collected  about  his  perfon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  literati ,  and  formed  in  his  palace  a  kind 
of  academy,  of  which  he- was  a  member.  He 
eftablifhed  fchools  in  the  cathedrals  and  men  ar¬ 
teries,  where  the  fcholars  were  taught  gram¬ 
mar,  arithmetick,  and  church  mufick  ;  and 
though  their  education  went  no  farther,  yet  even 
this  was  a  great  deal,  when  feveral  councils  had 
required  no  more  qualifications  from  the  priefts, 
than  to  underftand  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  Charlemagne's  rich  do¬ 
nations  to  the  churches,  efpecialiy  that  of  Rome, 
to  which  Eginhard  is  furprifed  he  made  no  more 
than  four  pilgrimages  :  Such  was  the  prevailing 
jpirit  during  feveral  ages.  The  publick  exigen¬ 
cies  were  fupplied,  and  the  tafte  for  pious  pro- 
fufions  gratified,  by  the  treafures  of  the  Huns 
and  Lombards.  It  appears  a  fingularity,  that 
Charlemagne,  while  he  reproached  the  ecclefi- 
afticks  with  their  love  of  riches,  continued  to 
enrich  them.  Three  valuable  abbeys  were  the 
recompenfe  of  Alcuin,  a  learned  Englifhman 
whom  he  had  drawn  to  France,  whofe  merit  was 
then  admired,  but  whofe  works  cannot  now  find 
a  reader.  This  powerful  abbot  was  reproached 
with  having  twenty  thoufand  (laves.  As  the 
common  people  were  Jerfs ,  and  the  lands  of  his 
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three  abbeys  might  contain  twenty  thoufand  inh¬ 
abitants,  the  reproach  was  not  entirely  ground- 
efs  ;  at  leaft  it  gives  us  fome  idea  of  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  ecclefiafticks. 

fromi«and’  Alcuin’s  country  now  begins  to  deferve  a 

the  Saxons*^  P,aCe,  ln  hlftol7-  After  the  Romans  had 
abandoned  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  defend  the 

reft  of  the  empire  againft  the  Barbarians,  it  had 
fallen  a  piey  to  the  Saxons  ;  who  being  called 
in  by  the  Britons,  againft  the  Scots  and  Pi&s, 
fubdued  the  people  whom  they  had  come  to  de¬ 
fend.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Englifh  (originally 
the  fame  people)  founded  feven  petty  king¬ 
doms,  named  the  Heptarchy.  *  Chriftianity 
was  introduced  into  Kent  by  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  and  wife  of  Ethel- 
bert.  It  was  then  that  Gregory  the  Great  fent 
Mabiift-  the  monk  Auftin  to  preach  the  faith  to  thofe 
chriiiian-  Barbarians.  Bertha’s  zeal  was  imitated  by  a 
country.  queen  of  Northumberland,  and  another  of  Mer¬ 
cia  ;  and  the  true  religion  fpread  univerfally  ; 
but  the  people  ill  inftrudied,  almoft  without 
principles,  and  ready  to  comply  with  every  ca¬ 
price  of  their  princes,  from  time  to  time  returned 
to  idolatry  ;  which  at  laft,  however,  totally  dis¬ 
appeared.  If  England  was,  more  than  other 
countries,  fubjedt  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  it  was 
owing  to  the  mifiionary  monks,  or  their  fuc- 
ceilors,  making  obedience  to  it  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  duties  of  religion. 

Offa, 

*  Kingdoms  of  Kent,  SufTex,  Effex,  Weffex,  Mercia, 
Halt  Anglia,  and  Northumberland. 


Offa,  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  Mercian  K;ng  oni 
kings,  mounted  the  throne  in  755,  after  hav- 
ing  afiaffinated  the  king  of  Eaft  Anglia,  and  Romc- 
feized  upon  his  dominions.  He  then  took  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  abfolution, 
which  was  given  by  pope  Adrian  I.  On  this 
occafion  he  eftablilhed  Peter  fence,  a  kind  of  tax  Peter  pence* 
of  a  penny  per  houfe  (amounting  to  about  two 
/hillings  and  fix  pence  of  the  prelent  money) 
which  the  popes  afterwards  exadted  as  a  tribute : 

In  a  word,  he  obliterated  the  remembrance  of 
his  crimes  by  extenfive  donations,  which  a  poor 
ftate  was  fcarce  able  to  fupport.  This  prince 
was  in  amity  with  Charlemagne,  and  lent  him 
the  famous  Alcuin,  who  was  revered  as  a  prod¬ 
igy  of  learning ;  becaufe,  in  that  age,  few  people 
could  even  read. 

^  The  Heptarchy  was  deftroyed  in  827,  when  Egbert 
Egbert,  king  of  Weffex,  the  only  furvivor  of 
the  ancient  royal  families,  formed  it  into  a  fingle  doms*  * 
kingdom.  Being  perfecuted  in  his  youth,  he 
had  found  an  afylum  and  inftruclion  in  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  where  he  changed  the  Saxon 
ferocity  for  gentler  and  more  polifhed  manners. 

The  hiftorian,  William  of  Malmefbury,  repre- 
fents  the  trench  as  the  model  for  the  nations  of 
the  Weft ;  though  the  French  themfelves  were 
then  fcarce  emerged  from  the  ancient  barbarifm. 

By  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  the  Incurfi,J1M  , 
kingdom  was  prefer  ved  from  the  attacks  of  the  thc 
piratical  Danes,  who  every  day  became  more 
formidable.  We  fhall  foon  fee  them  acquire  fet- 
dements,  both  in  England  and  France.  A  part 
of  the  Saxons,  flying  from  the  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted 
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initted  by  Charlemagne,  upon  motives  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  politicks,  had  taken  refuge  among  them* 
and  inipired  them  with  a  delire  of  revenge,  as 
well  as  a  hatred  againft  Chriftianity. 

Let  us  return  to  the  French  monarchy,  which, 
during  a  long  period,  will  be  a  kind  of  common 
centre  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  where  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  will  meet. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Weak  and  unfortunate  Reign  of  Louis  the  De- 
eonnaire. — Partition  of  his  Kingdom. 

NDER  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  fon  of 
_  Charlemagne,  every  thing  gave  fymptoms 
of  approaching  decay.  The  pufillanimous  de¬ 
votion,  weak  charafter,  and  narrow  genius  of 
the  prince,  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of 
fupporting  the  weight  of  fo  vaft  an  empire.  He 
■  placed  his  whole  confidence  in  a  pious  monk, 
who  was  only  fit  for  governing  a  pious  monaf- 
tery.  He  made  himlelf  odious  to  the  clergy 
by  projects  of  reformation  j  not  forefeeing  that 
that  powerful  body  would  be  lefs  fubmiffive  to 
him  than  they  had  been  to  his  father  :  In  a  word, 
he  was  very  careful  of  his  fanffity,  and  very 
negligent  of  the  government ;  as  if  fandlity  did 
not  confift  in  fulfilling  his  primary  duties,  and 
as  if  the  praftices  of  the  cloifter  would  compen- 
fate  for  the  bufmefs  of  the  throne. 

One1 
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One  of  the  great  faults  committed  by  Louis.  Si7. 
was  dividing  the  monarchy  among  his  children  ;  i^Vdent? 
and  thus  {till  more  weakening  an  authority  al- 
ready  fo  much  enfeebled  by  the  folly  of  the  archy. 
government.  He  gave  Aquitaine  to  Pepin, 

Bavaria  to  Louis,  and  made  Lothaire,  the  eldefl 
of  thefe  princes,  his  partner  in  the  empire. 

This  partition  gave  offence  to  Bernard,  king  of 
Italy,  and  grandfon  of  Charlemagne  ;  who,  from 
his  title  of  king  of  Italy,  as  well  as  his  defccnt 
from  an  elder  brother  of  the  emperour,  claimed 
rights  incompatible  with  the  affociadon  ofLo- 
thaire ;  and  being  fpirited  up  to  a  revolt  by  his  Revolt  of 
flatterers,  raifed  an  army  againft  his  uncle,  in  kingof* 
defiance  of  the  imperial  dignity,  of  which  his  ltah* 
crown  was  a  fief.  Being  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  ;  but  Louis  commuted  that  HIs  pun-&„ 
punifliment,  and  caufed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  ment* 
three  days  after  which  the  young  prince  died. 

In  order  to  prevent  new  troubles,  the  emperour 
fhut  up  in  a  monastery  three  natural  fens  of 
Charlemagne,  who  had  keptTeveral  concubines 
or  wives  of  the  fecond  order. 

After  thefe  a£ts  of  rigour,  being  diftrafted  Prepoftcr- 
with  remorle,  reproaching  himfelf  as  the  mur-  iation  of 
derer  of  his  nephew,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  broth-  Louls# 
ers ;  and  his  icruples  being  foftered  by  impru¬ 
dent  or  ambitious  monks  and  bifhops,  he  ac¬ 
crued  himfelf  in  a  general  affembly,  intreating 
the  prelates  to  admit  him  to  publick  penance. 

The  clergy  pretended  to  be  edified  by  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  •,  but  they  faw  how  eafy  it  would  be  to 
enflave  a  man  of  feeble  understanding,  whofe 
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rni  (taken  devotion  debafed  the  imperial  maj- 

bifcorci  c  ^ie  ^ec^s  revo^t  were  foflered  by  Judith 
town  in  the  of  Bavaria,  the  emperour’s  fecond  wife.  As  her 

b°yytahefaem!y  lon  Charles  (wh°  was  afterwards  king  under  the 
LrthS  J  U'  !?ame  of  Charles  the  Bald)  feemed  to  be  excluded 
from  the  fuccefflon,  by  the  partition  made  in 
favour  of  the  children  of  the  firft  marriage  ;  in 
order  to  fecure  an  eftablifhment  for  him,  fhe 
prevailed  upon  Louis  to  make  a  new  diviflon, 
and  obtained  the  confent  of  Lothaire,  who  was 
principally  concerned  to  oppofe  it,  and  who 
Lon  tound  reafon  to  repent  of  his  cornplaifance. 
The  three  princes  formed  a  ftrong  party  ;  and 

laiVhead  Vala>  abbot  of  Corbie,  a  monk  of  high  birth, 
bf  the  fac-  Wi^o  had^  formerly  been  in  credit  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  but  was  then  in  difgrace, 
and  a  malecontent,  though  refpe6ted  as  a  faint, 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  fadtion,  by  his 
example  and  difcourfes  drew  away  a  number  of 
the  prelates.  Prodigies  were  forged  to  inflame 
the  credulous  multitude ;  and  the  party  declaim¬ 
ed  againft  the  government,  particularly  the  em: 
preis,  who  was  accufed  of  adultery  with  count 
de1:  Bernard>  an  inflexible  and  odious  minifter.  At 
throned.  laft  Louis  was  (truck  with  terrour,  and  humbled 
himfelf ;  his  wife  was  confined  to  a  cloifter,  and 
he  himfelf  very  narrowly  efcaped  being  obliged 
to  put  on  the  monaftick  habit,  which  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  fadtion,  and  which  was  prevented 
only  by  the  artifices  of  a  monk,  who  fowed  dif- 
cord  among  the  princes.  The  monks  now  be¬ 
taine,  in  the  Weft,  what  they  had  been  for  feve- 
fftl  centuries  in  the  Eaft. 


Before 
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Before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Louis  had  He  had  rub- 
convoked  four  councils,  and  fubmitted  to  their  Shceepifto- 
cenfure  his  own  conduft,  that  of  his  children,  ral  cenfure* 
all  the  abufes  committed  by  the  government, 
and,  confequently,  the  whole  adminidration.  In 
the  afts  of  the  Council  of  Paris  (for  thefe  alone 
are  extant)  we  find  the  moft  extravagant  advices 
given  him  in  favour'of  the  epifcopal  dignity. 

The  following  ftrange  addrefs  to  the  bifhops  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Conflantine — God  hath  in -  strange  dif- 
veftedyou  with  the  power  of  judging  us  ;  but  you  ^eepifco- 
cannot  be  judged  by  human  authority .  God  hath Jet  pal  dignity. 
you  over  us  as  gods  ;  and  it  is  not  confiftent  that 
man  Jhould  judge  gods .  ‘That  belongs  only  to  him 
of  whom  it  is  written ,  God  fitteth  in  the  ajfembly 
of  the  gods ,  andjudgeth  them .  This  perhaps  bed 
accounts  for  the  enterprifes  of  the  clergy  againft 
crowned  heads.  When  they  fet  out  from  fuch 
principles,  to  what  lengths  would  they  not  carry 
their  audacity,  under  princes  who  could  neither 
aft  with  prudence  nor  vigour ! 

So  many  repeated  proofs  of  weaknefs,  and  the  a  multi¬ 
general  amnefty  which  followed,  were  only  cal-  miftaL°sf 
culated  for  increasing  the  infolence  of  the  fedi-  occasion  a 
tious.  Meantime  Louis  wanted  to  aft  as  maf-  iev° 
ter,  which  ftili  more  prompted  the  fubjefts 
to  rebel.  He  recalled  Judith,  who,  being  freed 
from  the  monaftick  veil,  returned  to  court  with 
all  her  ambition,  exafperated  by  a  third  of  re¬ 
venge.  He  banifhed  Vala,  whofe  punifhment 
naturally  provoked  the  fanaticifm  of  his  admir¬ 
ers.  He  declared,  that  Lothaire  had  forfeited 
the  empire  ;  and,  in  favour  of  young  Charles, 
disinherited  the  king  of  Aquitaine,  who  had 

been 
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been  guilty  of  a  l'econd  revolt ;  by  which  means 
he  expo  fed  himfelf  to  the  irreconcileable  hatred 
of  his  unnatural  Ions.  Etc  even  made  himiclf 
odious  to  count  Bernard,  his  minifter,  who  be¬ 
came  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  buffered  himfelf  to 
be  guided  by  the  counfels  of  a  monk. 
gJw  boon  after,  a  civil  war  was  kindled.  Lo-  * 
iv.  unites  thane,  Pepin,  and  Louis  affembled  their  troops 
w|h  the  in  All  ace,  againlt  a  father  whom  they  defpifed, 
princes.  and  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant.  Pope  Gregory 
I  v .  joined  them,  under  pretence  of  acting  as  me¬ 
diator  3  but  a  report  being  fpread,  that  he  was 
coming  to  excommunicate  the  emperour,  fome 
loyal  bifhops  reproached  him  with  trealbn  to  his 
fovereign  3  threatened  him  with  excommunica¬ 
tion  for  excommunication,  and  even  with  depo- 
fition,  if  he  perfifted  to  fide  with  the  rebels.  But 

ifdge°sbwkh  A§obard  of  Lyons,  the  molt  celebrated  of  the 
the  pope.  French  prelates,  afted  upon  principles  dire&ly 

oppofite  3  refufing  to  appear  at  court  when  fum- 
moned  by  the  iovereign,  and  maintaining  that 
obedience  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  pope. 

ofbforvedade  *  hefe  errou\s  t0°k  their  rife  from  the  decretals 
decretals,  forged  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  to  give  the 
popes  unlimited  authority  :  Never  was  impofture 
attended  with  more  pernicious  confequences. 
Thele  pretended  decrees,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  popes  of  the  four  firft  centuries,  though 
evidently  contrary  to  the  difcipline  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  ages,  have  palled  for  inviolable  laws  of 
the  church,  infe&ed  the  legiflative  fyfiem  of 
every  date,  and  would  ftjll  preferve  their  influ¬ 
ence,  had  they  hot  been  demonftrated  to  be 
fpurious  by  the  rules  of  modern  criticifm.  By  a 
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compilation  of  texts  for  the  moft  part  drawn 
from  this  corrupt  fountain,  by  Vala  and  his 
difciple  the  monk  Ratbert,  Gregory  Was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  he  was  inverted  with  the  authority 
of  univerfal  judge,  and  that  he  was  amenable  to 
no  tribunal.  Accordingly,  his  anfwer  to  the 
royalift  prelates  breathes  a  ipirit  of  haughtinefs 
till  then  unheard  of. 

Mean  time  the  emperour,  having  fet  out  on 
his  march  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  pontifical  authority  was  abufed 
to  his  prejudice,  the  pope  was  fent  to  him  by 
the  artful  Lothaire,  under  pretence  of  nego¬ 
tiating  an  accommodation.  It  is  not  known 
what  parted  between  them  ;  but  all  at  once 
Louis  was  abandoned,  the  defertion  was  gene¬ 
ral,  and  he  delivered  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels :  He  was  then  depofed  by  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  artembly,  and  the  empire  conferred  upon 
his  fon  s  after  which  the  pope  returned  to 
Rome.  * 

In  order  to  give  permanency  to  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  keep  the  unfortunate  emperour  forever 
in  their  fetters,  the  prelates  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  method  :  “  A  'penitent faid 
they,  cc  ought  to  be  excluded  from  holding  any 
<c  civil  office  ;•  therefore  a  king ,  who  is  a  peni- 
<c  tent,  muji  be  incapable  of  governing  ;  confe - 
“  quently ,  to  fubjebt  Louis  to  publick  penance , 
<c  will  forever  bar  his  way  to  the  throne A 
The  principal  inftrument,  in  this  infamous  con- 
fpiracy,  was  Ebbo,  whom  he  had  raifed  from  a 
fervile  condition  to  the  fee  of  Reims ;  and  who, 
^fter  uttering  a  bitter  inveftive  again  ft  his  m  af¬ 
ter 
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ter,  in  a  general  affembly,  caufed  him  to  be  con. 
demned  to  penance  during  life. 

i„^  Princ^  was  ^formed,  that,  hav- 
m  loft  his  dignity,  he  was  now  to  think  only 
of  his  falvation ;  and  far  from  giving  the  leaft 

marks  of  refeatment,  ftill  teftifted  the  greateft 

rdped  for  thofe  traitors  who  were  unworthy  of 
the  holy  mimftry  :  He  was  then  confined  in 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Medard  de  SoilTons,  to 
which  the  bifhops  repaired  in  order  to  perform 
the  fatal  ceremony.  There,  proftrate  on  a 
hair  cloth,  he  acknowledged  himfelf  guilty  - 
but  this  was  not  fufficient.  A  written  confef- 
fion  'was  prefented  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accufe  himfelf,  among  other  crimes,  of  having 
marched  a  body  of  troops  in  the  time  of  Lent 
of  having  convoked  an  affembly  on  Holy 
Thurfday,  and  of  having  engaged  in  a  war 
agamft  his  children  ;  for  at  that  time,  fuper- 
ltition  could  convert  the  leaft  cenfurable,  the 
molt  neceflary  aftions,  into  crimes.  Havino- 
thus  con  felled  every  thing  required  of  him,  he 
laid  afide  his  baldrick  with  his  royal  robes,  and 
clothing  himfelf  in  the  fackcloth  habit  of  a 
penitent,  was  fhut  up  in  a  cell.  Agobard  him- 
ielt,  whofe  virtue  then  deviated  from  the  true 
path,  wrote  a  vindication  of  thefe  horrours. 
prejudice  juftifies  every  thing. 

But  the  cry  of  nature,  the  voice  of  juftice 
made  a  deeper  impreflion  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Lothaire  became  the  objeft  of  univer- 
fal  deteftation,  and  his  two  brothers  united 
agamft  him  :  He  dragged  his  father  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  from  whence  he  afterwards  broughc 

him 
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Jiim  back  to  Paris  ;  and  at  laft,  being  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  own  fafety,  left  him  at  St.  Denis, 
to  which  the  nobility  immediately  repaired  to 
do  him  homage  as  their  lawful  fovereign  :  But 
Louis  dared  not  refume  that  title  till  he  had 
received  abiolution. 

He  wrote  to  the  abbot  Hilduin,  that  he  had  He  ac- 
again  put  on  the  baldrick  by  the  authority  and  thaTil^fw. 
Jentence  of  the  bifhops ,  attributing  this  bleflinp' edhis 
to  the  merits  *or  St:  Denis,  and  inviting  the  the  bi/hop* 
monk  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  prote&or.  Denis.u 
Hilduin  complied,  and  wrote  a  life  of  this  firft 
bifhop  of  Paris,  or  rather  a  romance,  in  which  Fabulous 
he  is  confounded  with  Dionyfius  the  Areopa-  faht.ftU 
gite,  and  which  deferibes  him,  after  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  taking  up  his  head  that  had  been  cut  off, 
and  carrying  it  in  bis  hands.  The  ignorance  of 
the  times  made  thefe  fables  long  refpefted. 

Louis  brought  a  complaint  again!!  thofe  bifh-  Trial  of 
ops  whofe  guilt  was  moll  flagrant,  before  a 
council  held  at  Thionville  (for  it  was  thought 
they  were  not  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  any  other 
tribunal)  which  thrice  fummoned  Agobard  of 
Lyons  to  appear,  and  on  his  third  refufal  de- 
pofed  him.  Ebbo,  who  was  a  prifoner,  avoid¬ 
ed  the  fhame  of  a  trial,  by  making  a  private 
confeflion,  and  voluntarily  laying  down  the 
epifcopal  character.  Every  thing  was  foon  for¬ 
gotten  .  The  emperour  refiored  Agobard, 
fhewed  only  marks  of  refpe6t  for  Gregory  IV. 
and  received  an  admonition  from  the  council  of 
Thionville,  in  which  the  pretended  difeourfe  of 
Conftantine,  before  quoted,  was  inculcated 
anew.  Complying  in  every  thing  with  the  views 
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of  that  alfembly,  he  obliged  Pepin  to  reftore 
fonne  church  lands  which  were  reclaimed  :  In  a 
word,  he  employed  himfelf  in  a£ts  of  devotion, 
while  the  Normans  were  making  their  ufual  in¬ 
roads  into  the  provinces,  and  inteftine  diforders 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  ruin. 

The  fame  misfortunes  were  invariably  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  faults.  Pe¬ 
pin  died,  and  the  emprefs  Judith  caufed  his 
children  to  be  ftripped  of  their  inheritance  in 
favour  of  prince  Charles,  for  whom  fhe  had,  a 
little  before,  procured  the  kingdom  ofNeuftria. 
Lothaire,  who  had  before  been  reftored  to  the 
pofTefTion  of  Italy,  flhared  in  the  fpoils  of  Pepin, 
and,  on  that  confideration,  fwore  to  fupport  the 
fon  of  Judith.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  offended 
with  a  partition  in  which  he  had  no  fhare,  took 
arms  againft  his  father  ;  who,  though  the  moft 
indulgent  of  parents,  and  the  mildeft  of  princes, 
was  always  attacked  as  a  tyrant,  becaufe  the 
faults  of  weaknefs  may  be  equally  odious  with 
the  rigours  of  defpotifm. 

The  emperour,  while  on  his  march  againft  this 
rebellious  fon,  tortured  with  grief,  and  terrified 
by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  he  took  for  an 
omen  of  his  death,  fell  fick  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mentz,  and  expired  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  not  deftitute 
of  erudition  ;  he  had  the  virtues  of  a  private 
man,  and  was  well  qualified  for  a  monk,  but  by 
no  means  for  a  fovereign. 


Immediately  on  his  accefiion,  he  had  reftored 
the  freedom  of  canonical  elections,  of  which  the 
clergy  were  very  jealous,  but  which  are  not 
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eafily  reconcileable  with  the  interefts  of  the 
crown.  Befides  the  intrigues  and  unedifying 
behaviour  to  which  they  had  frequently  given 
occafion,  the  bilhops  and  abbots  were,  from  a 
multitude  of  concurring  caufes,  grown  too 
powerful  in  a  monarchy,  for  their  election  to  be 
trufted  to  the  caprice  of  thofe  in  whole  hands  it 
was  placed.  Accordingly,  the  kings  of  the  firft 
race  had  either  appointed  them  immediately, 
or  ordered  whom  they  chofe  to  be  elefled. 
Louis  the  Dehonnaire  felt  too  feverely,  how 
efTential  the  fubmiffion  of  the  clergy  is  to  the 
fafety  of  the  prince.  Luxury,  pride,  the  fpirit 
of  dominion,  the  fondnels  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
lords  for  fecular  things,  and  the  prejudices  of 
thofe  whole  manners  were  irreproachable,  be¬ 
came  the  more  pernicious,  as  they  fpoke  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  were  aimed 
always  fure  of  being  obeyed. 

In  8 1 6  a  law  was  enafted,  anulling  all  do¬ 
nations  made  to  the  church  in  prejudice  of  the 
children,  or  near  relations  of  the  donator.  Yet 
this  abufe,  which  had  been  before  condemned 
by  Charlemagne,  increafed  every  day. 

The  popes,  who  never  let  any  opportunity 
flip,  perceived  the  advantage  they  might  reap 
from  a  fcrupulous  and  pufillanirpous  prince. 
Stephen  V.  eledled  in  8i6,  did  not  wait  for 
his  confirmation,  but  fent  an  excufe  for  omitting 
that  formality  ;  he  came  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  emperour’s  inauguration,  who  prof- 
trated  himfelf  three  times  at  his  feet ;  where¬ 
as  Adrian  had  proftrated  himfelf  before  Charle¬ 
magne.  What  could  be  Stephen’s  motive  for 
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this  journey  ?  Probably,  he  looked  upon  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  as  a  title  for  the 
nomination  of  the  emperour  ;  which  was  a  right 
arrogated  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Pafcal  I. 
followed  the  example  of  Stephen  V.  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  pontificate  without  the  confent  of 
the  emperour,  and  in  like  manner  made  his  ex- 
cufe. 
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Yet  Louis  and  Lothaire  acted  as  fovereigns 
of  Rome,  and  fent  thither  their  officers  for  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  :  We  even  find  the 
popes  making  the  people  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  thefe  princes ;  but  the  claufe  inferted 
in  it,  “ faving  the  fidelity  promijed  to  the 
apoftolick  lord,”  (the  pope)  unveils  their  politi¬ 
cal  views,  the  fuccefs  of  which  depended  upon 
contingencies.  Eugene  II.  and  Valentine  were 
confecrated  in  prefence  of  the  commifiioners. 
Gregory  IV.  waited  for  the  emperour’s  confirm¬ 
ation,  yet  that  did  not  afterwards  prevent  his 
infidelity. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  this  laft,  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  having  fubdued  Sicily,  infefted  the  fea  of 
Tufcany,  and  threatened  Italy  ;  when  Gregory, 
dreading  that  they  would  make  themfelves 
matters  of  the  Tiber,  and  attack  Rome,  caufed 
Oftia  to  be  rebuilt  and  fortified.  Saracens  on 
the  South — Normans  On  the  North — dangers 
on  every  fide — within,  mifery,  confufion,  dif- 
cord,  horrid  crimes,  and  civil  wars  ;  fuch  is  the 
groundwork  of  hiftory  for  a  long  period.  The 
misfortunes  of  France  above  all  deferve  our 
attention. 
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CHAP. 


troubles  and  Civil  Wars  under  Charles  the 

Bald . 

AB  A  D  Ton  will  never  be  a  good  brother ;  g4r* 
for  the  feelings  of  nature  being  once  <^arrels. 
ftifled,  the  pamons  gam  the  predominance  in  children  o* 
the  heart,  and  fpurn  every  duty.  We  muft,  Debon'-1”1 
therefore,  naturally  expeit  to  fee  the  children  naire# 
of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  armed  againft  each 
other.  The  emperour  Lothaire,  immediately 
forgetting  his  oaths  in  favour  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  attempted  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions, 
and  at  the  fame  time  formed  projects  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Thefe  two  Battle  of 
princes,  united  by  common  intereft,  defeated  Fontena!- 
their  elder  brother,  at  Fontenai  in  Burgundy. 

Few  battles  have  been  more  bloody  ;  fraternal 
hatred  there  difplayed  its  utmoft  fury. 

The  only  thing  now  remaining  was,  for  The  clergy 
Louis  and  Charles  to  fecure  the  dominions  of  a 
vanquilhed  and  fugitive  brother  j  for  which  minions  to 
purpofe,  they  addrefled  t'nemfelves  to  the  clergy,  ^ss.broth' 
with  a  confidence  the  better  founded,  as  Lo- 
thaire,  in  order  to  procure  a  body  of  troops, 
had  promifed  the  Saxons  liberty  to  abjure  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  or,  if  we  will  foften  the  ex- 
preffion,  liberty  of  confcience.  A  numerous 
meeting  of  bifhops  was  held  at  Aix  laChapeile  j 
where,  after  making  an  enquiry  into  the  em-' 
perour’s  conduit,  they  demanded  of  the  two 
V°L*  3 •  L  princes. 
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princes,  whether  they  would  follow  his  example, 
or  govern  conformably  to  the  law  of  God  ? 
Their  anfwer  may  be  eafily  gueffed. — Receive 
this  kingdom  then  by  divine  authority ,  added  the 
prelates,  we  exhort  you>  we  command  you  to  it . 
The  command  would  have  been  obeyed  in  its 
full  extent,  had  it  been  as  much  refpedfted  by 
Lothaire  as  it  was  by  his  brothers. 

But  this  prince  was  {till  formidable.  By  a 
new  treaty  of  partition,  he  was  left  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  imperial  dignity,  with  Italy  and  the 
countries  fituated  between  the  Rhone,  the  Alps, 
the  Maes,  and  the  Rhine.  Charles  preferved 
Neuftria  and  Aquitaine  ;  Louis,,  furnamed  the 
Germanick,  had  all  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Rhine,  befides  fome  towns  to  the  weft  of 
that  river. 

The  end  of  the  civil  war  only  relieved  the 
ftate  from  one  of  many  misfortunes.  The  in- 
curfions  of  the  Normans,  who  will  afterwards 
be  taken  more  particular  notice  of ;  the  en- 
terprifes  of  the  Saracens,  who  made  Italy 
tremble ;  the  independence  of  the  lords,  who, 
during  the  laft  reign,  had  been  accuftomed  to 
defpife  the  prince  and  the  laws  ;  the  difconterit 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  expofed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  fecular  nobility ;  all  together 
prognofticated  fatal  revolutions,  and  fpread  a 
general  alarm. 

In  an  aflembly,  held  at  Merfen  on  the  Maes, 
the  three  monarchs  fettled  their  common  in- 
terefts  ;  when  it  was  agreed,  that  the  children 
Ihould  inherit  the  crown  of  their  fathers,  pro¬ 
vided  they  paid  proper  refpett  to  their  uncles* 

This 
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This  precaution,  though  infufficient,  might  be 
a  means  for  preventing  civil  wars  :  But  fome 
other  regulations  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time,  Regulations 
gave  a  wound  to  the  regal  authority,  which  to  the^ojai 
flood  in  need  of  being  fupported.  It  was  agreed,  authority, 
that  the  vaflals  fhould  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  king,  but  in  general  wars,  or  in  cafe 
of  foreign  invafions,  and  that  every  free  man 
might  choole  whether  he  would  hold  of  the 
king  or  his  vaflals.  By  the  firft  article,  the 
vaflals  were  rendered  more  independent  ;  by 
the  fecond,  more  powerful  ;  for  many  fubjeCts 
chofe  rather  to  depend  immediately  on  a  great 
man,  for  whofe  protection  they  hoped,  than  on 
the  lovereign,  from  whom  they  did  not  expeCt 
fo  much  afliftance. 

A  few  years  after,  Lot'haire  died  in  a  monkifh  s55. 
habit  ;  a  convenient  piece  of  devotion,  bv  Pe\th-of 
which  bad  princes  thought  they  might  purify  p  artition  of 
themfelves  from  their  crimes  at  the  hour  of  io'nsdam!>n*g 
death.  He  had  divided  his  dominions  among  hisfons> 
his  fons,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Merfen, 
his  lafi.  will  was  executed  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  Louis  had  Italy,  with  the  title  of  em- 
perour ;  Lothaire  II.  the  provinces  between  the 
Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Maes,  the  Scheld,  and 
the  Rhine,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called 
the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  ( Lotbaringia )  and 
Charles  had  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  between 
the  Rhone,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Alps. 

Thefe  continual  divifions  fplit  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  into  a  number  of  petty  Hates  s 
nor  was  that  the  molt  pernicious  confequence. 
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Baidrlaftshe  Diforder  and  terrour  fpread  univerfally,  chiefly 
imprudent-  in  the  ftates  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  prince  who 
giro  us  coni  inherited  the  weaknefs  of  his  father,  and  the 
jundure.  turbulent  lpirit  of  his  mother.  The  Normans, 
carrying  fire  and  fword  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  penetrated  to  Rouen,  and  even  to 
the  gates  of  Paris.  Young  Pepin,  fon  of  the 
laft  king  of  Aquitaine,  having  been  forcibly 
thruft  into  a  monaftery,  rebelled  from  a  motive 
of  revenge,  and  joined  the  pirates.  Nomenoe, 
duke  of  Bretagne,  ufurped  the  title  of  king  > 
while  Charles,  inftead  of  taking  prudent  meaf- 
ures,  threw  away  his  time  in  holding  councils, 
and  intermeddled  in  a  difputeon  predeftination, 
which  had  rifen  between  the  bifhops  and  monks, 
thus  fomenting  inteftine  difcords,  and  abandon- 
quarrel  be-  ing  the  ftate  to  its  enemies.  The  clergy  quar- 
ciergy  *and  relied  with  the  nobility,  who  ftripped  them  of 
^liity.  their  domains  and  reclaimed  the  pojfeffions  of  God -p 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor ,  expofed  a  prey  to 
robbers,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  even  abbeys 
of  monks  were  in  the  hands  of  fecular  women. 
They  threatened,  excommunicated,  and  faw, 
with  horrour,  that  they  were  held  in  contempt. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  nobles  vented  bitter  and 
loud  complaints  againft  the  clergy,  defcribing 
them  as  authors  of  the  troubles,  and  enemies 
Triumph  of t0  the  crown.  In  a  general  affembly  held  at 
the  latter.  Epernai,  from  which  the  clergy  were  excluded, 
AtEp.ra.u.  pecujar  nobility  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  reduce 

the  canons  of  the  laft  councils  to  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  regulations,  folely  regarding  ecclefiafti- 
cal  dilcipline.  On  this  occafion,  the  king  com¬ 
mitted  two  great  faults  j  he  favoured  the  nobles. 
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who  were  enemies  to  the  royal  authority,  and 
provoked  the  bifhops,  who  by  their  fpiritual 
arms,  had  it  in  their  power  to  dethrone  a  weak 
monarch. 

As  incurable  evils  were  every  day  felt,  the 
fpirit  of  revolt  became  almoft  universal.  Louis 
the  Germanick  was  invited  by  fome  factious 
men,  to  feize  his  brother’s  dominions,  and  in¬ 
vading  them  at  the  head  of  an  army,  received 
the  homage  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  lords. 
Venelon,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  was  one  of  the 
chief  and  the  moft  active  of  the  confpirators  ; 
nor  could  Charles  have  efcaped  deftruftion,  had 
not  the  bifliops  of  the  provinces  of  Rouen  and 
Rheims  refufed  to  follow  that  example.  The 
celebrated  Hincmar  wrote,  in  their  name,  a 
letter  to  the  ufurper,  filled  with  reproaches, 
which,  notwithstanding,  fhews  lefs  fpirit  than 
policy.  When  we  have  Jeen>  fay  the  prelates, 
whether  God  hath  rejolved  to  Jave  the  church  by 
your  means ,  and  to  put  the  kingdom  under  your 
dominion ,  we  Jhall  endeavour  to  a£l  under  your 
wife  government  in  the  manner  we  Jhall  judge  mojl 
expedient ;  for  God  can  give  a  good  end  to  what 
has  had  a  bad  beginning . 

Though  thefe  expreffions  do  not  fhew  a  fidel¬ 
ity  proof  again  ft  all  temptation,  the  prelates  of 
the  two  provinces  did  a  good  deal  for  the  king 
by  not  declaring  againft  him.  He  gained  time, 
aflembled  an  army,  and  drove  out  his  brother  ; 
to  whom  a  deputation  of  the  French  clergy  then 
carried  fevere  orders,  as  if  their  jurifditUon 
would  extend  over  Germany.  Being  fummoned 
by  them  to  fubmit  to  penance  and  the  hardeft 
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conditions,  Louis  only  replied,  that  he  could 
not  take  any  refolution  Without  confulting  the 
bifhops  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  he  gave  marks 
of  weaknefs,  even  in  his  refiftance. 

Trial  of  The  behaviour  of  Charles  the  Bald,  with  re- 

^chb'whop  §ard  to  che  ^aitor  Venelon,  is  no  lefs  Angular, 
of  Sens.  A  council  being  afiembled  at  Savonieres,  near 
Toul,  for  trying  that  prelate,  the  king  pre- 
fented  a  requeft  againft  him,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing  paffage — I  ought  not  to  have  been  depo/ed, 
Charles.  or,  at  leaf ,  not  before  1  had  been  tried  by  the  bifh¬ 

ops  who  gave  me  the  royal  unffiion  j  I  have  always 
been  fubmiffive  to  their  correction,  and  am  ready 
to  fubmit  to  it  again.  Venelon  efcaped  condem¬ 
nation  by  making  his  peace  with  the  prince  ; 
and  the  bifhops  of  the  council  obliged  them- 
felves,  by  a  canon,  to  remain  united,  in  order  to 
correct  the  kings ,  the  grandees ,  and  the  people. 

The  b-fhops  The  clergy  fhewed  on  every  occafion,  that 

themfeira  thought  they  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the 

entkied  to  crown  ;  founding  their  pretenfion  on  the  priv- 

the  crown,  liege  or  anointing  the  kings  ;  a  ceremony 
which,  though  inftituted  in  favour  of  Pepin, 
they  aflerted  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Clovis  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  employed 
all  the  arts  of  fophiftry  and  fiftion  to  make 
themlelves  independent,  and  refufed  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  becaufe  confecrated  hands 
could  not ,  without  abomination,  fubmit  themjelves 
to  impure  hands  $  and  thefe  pretenfions,  though 
fo  indefenfible,  gained  a  firm  footing  by  cuf- 
How  their  tom.  One  ltep  led  to  another  ;  an  abufe  eftab- 
gainedfl°ns  a  right  ;  a  quibble  appeared  a  divine 

f+rength.  l^w  .  ignorance  authorifed  every  thing  ;  and 

what 
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what  was  the  conclufion  naturally  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Ihameful  words  of  that  prince,  who 
acknowledged  in  a  council,  that  the  bilhops  had 
power  to  depofe  him  ?  It  mult  be  allowed, 
that  the  exceffes  of  the  clergy,  in  a  great  meaf- 
ure,  originated  from  the  blindnefs  and  vices  of 
the  laity.  Our  ecclefiaftical  hiftories  diffemble 
none  of  the  fads  I  have  mentioned  ;  which  is  a 
ftrong  teftimony  even  in  favour  of  the  clergy, 
when°they  condemn  what,  in  former  ages,  opin¬ 
ion  feemed  to  have  rendered  facred.  ( Vid. 

Fleury,  and  Hiji.  de  P  Egl.  Cdlliccinc.J 


CHAP.  VI. 

Enterprifes  of  the  Popes. - Divorce  of  Lo~ 

thaire,  and  its  Confequences - Death  of 

Charles  the  Bald . 

TH  E  fuccefs  of  the  bilhops  in  eftablifhing  The^ope* 
their  fyftem  of  independence,  paved  the  more  inde- 
way  for  that  of  the  Romifh  court.  Sergius  II.  of 

who  fucceeded  Gregory  IV.  in  844,  having  Sergius  11. 
taken  pofleffion  of  the  See,  without  the  confent 
of  Lothaire,  then  emperour  ;  that  monarch,  in  a 
rage,  fent  his  fon,  attended  by  a  body  of  troops 
and  fome  prelates,  to  Rome,  when  the  pope, 
after  conducting  the  prince  to  the  gate  of  St. 

Peter,  faid  to  him — I  permit  you  to  enter ,  if  your 
intentions  be  good ;  if  not>  I  will  not  allow  you . 

He  even  caufed  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  Ihut, 

on 
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on  occafion  of  fome  diflurbances  committed  by 
the  French.  Complaints  were  made,  and  Ser¬ 
gius  was  fummoned  before  a  council,  where  he 
appeared  and  juftified  himfelf.  Leo  IV.  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  brave  defence  of  Rome  againft 
the  Saracens,  and  Benedid  III.  eleded  notwith- 
ftanding  Lothaire’s  oppofition,  entered  into  no 
quarrels  with  the  crowned  heads  :  But  Nicho¬ 
las!.  more  enterprifing  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  kings  as  well  as  bifhops,  and  realized  the 
chimerical  ideas  of  the  falfe  decretals. 

NictTasl  ^he  maxims  contained  in  his  letters,  and 
in  favour  of  rendered  facred  by  his  condud,  are — that  the 
the  papacy  Holy  See  to  approve  or  condemn 

prowned  all  writings  (whence  it  would  follow,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  popes  have  written  or  approved,  is 
true,  and  whatever  they  have  condemned  is 
falfe.  This  would  go  great  lengths) — that  in 
all  eccleliaftical  caufes  an  appeal  lay  to  the  pope; 
and  that  he  might  fend  legates  into  every  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  purpofe  of  afiembling  councils  in 
order  to  try  them — that  even,  if  there  was  no 
appeal,  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  (he  would  then  be,  properly  fpeaking, 
the  foie judge  of  the  world) — that  in  cafe  of  con¬ 
trariety  between  the  laws  and  canons,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  latter  ought  to  prevail  (which 

would  greatly  weaken  the  legiflative  power) _ 

that  princes  ihould  be  obeyed,  provided  they 
obferve  a  proper  condud,  and  govern  as  they 
ought  : — Otherwife,  fays  he,  they  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  tyrants ,  rather  than  kings  ;  and  to  be  re- 
jlfied,  inftead  of  being  obeyed  by  favouring  their 

vices « 
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vices.  The  true  fenfe  of  this  maxim,  as  it  has 
been  often  pra&ifed,  is,  that  a  bad  prince,  es¬ 
pecially  a  prince  who  difobeys  the  church,  lofes 
his  rights  to  the  crown.  Yet  St.  Peter  enjoined 
obedience  to  the  king  as  Supreme ;  and  he  Spoke 
of  Nero.  But  every  thing  was  greatly  changed 
ftnce  the  days  of  St.  Peter. 

An  excellent  opportunity  was  prefented  to  86*. 
the  pope,  for  exercifing  in  France  the  author-  dWorceThia 
ity  which  he  arrogated  to  himfelf.  Lothaire, 
king  of  Lorraine,  divorced  his  wife  Teutberga,  concubine* 
on  a  falfe  charge  of  inceft.  She  had  firft  jufti- 
fied  herfelf  by  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water,  but 
was  afterwards  convifted  on  her  own  confeffion, 
if  an  involuntary  confeffion,  extorted  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  fear,  could  be  a  ground  for  conviction. 

By  a  council  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Lothaire 
was  authorised  to  marry  his  concubine  Val- 
drada ;  a  match  which  he  eagerly  wilhed ;  to 
Such  dangerous  lengths  was  he  hurried  by  his 
criminal  paffion.  As  the  Scandal  was  flagrant, 
Nicholas  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  the  prince  to  take  back 
his  firft:  wife.  It  was  unqueftionably  this  pon¬ 
tiff’s  duty  to  admonifh  and  exhort,  but  could 
he  judge  and  conftrain  him  ? 

Till  then  marriage  had  been  regarded  lefs  as  a  Notion  of 
Sacrament  (though  the  church  confidered  it  in  “uftomof 
that  light)  than  as  the  moft  effential  of  all  civil  divorce, 
contracts.  The  Roman  emperours  had  regulated 
its  conditions,  and  the  Roman  laws,  which  per¬ 
mitted  divorce,  had  continued  to  be  binding 
long  after  Conftantine  :  Charlemagne  had  put 
gway  two  wives,  and  no  ill  confequences  had  fol¬ 
lowed  ; 
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lowed  ;  the  councils  of  Verberie  and  Com-* 
peigne,  held  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury3  nad  even  publifhed  canons  favourable  to 
that  practice.  So  prevalent  was  the  influence 
01  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  age,  a^ainfl: 
the  true  dodtrine  of  indiflolubility  of  marriage. 
The  pope's  attempt  then  appeared  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  the  king's  fault  was  varnilhed 
by  an  ecclefiaftical  judgment,  and  Baldwin  earl 
of  t landers,  who  had  ravifhed  a  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  at  that  very  time  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  pope. 

to  Notwithftanding,  Nicholas  ordered  the  bilh- 
try  the  king  ops  to  hold  a  council  at  Metz,  in  conjunftion 
& c.  vvith  his  legates,  to  which  they  were  to  lummon 

Lothaire,  and  proceed  on  his  trial.  The  coun¬ 
cil  having  confirmed  the  divorce,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  pope,  he  depofed  the 
bilhops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  had  been 
lent  to  prefent  him  with  its  afts ;  upon  which 
thefe  prelates  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
emperour  Louis,  who,  repairing  to  Rome,  dif- 
. played  his  whole  authority,  and  feemed  refolved 
to  check  the  pontifical  power ;  but  falling  Tick, 
he  was  feized  with  the  terrours  of  fuperftition,> 
and  retired,  after  having  approved  the  conduCt 
of  Nicholas,  who  grew  more  imperious  than 
He  contin-  before.  Lothaire  in  vain  humbled  himfelf  fo 
ible  not-  far,  as  to  promife  to  come  and  plead  his  caufe 
r„gheve?y"  in  perfon.  The  pope  infilled  on  Valdrada’s 
rubmiffion.  being  difmiffed  beforehand.  At  laft,  Lothaire 
was  threatened  by  a  legate  with  a  prompt  excom¬ 
munication,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  difobedience ; 
and  this  prince  being  intimidated,  not  only  re¬ 
called 
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called  Teutberga,  but  even  confented  that  the 
legate  fhould  take  Valdrada  to  Rome  ;  a  kind 
oftriumph  which  was  an  indecent  infult  on  the 
royal  dignity.  Valdrada  efcaped  while  on  the 
road,  and  in  a  lhort  time  relumed  her  place  of 
queen  and  miftrel's.  The  unfortunate  Teut¬ 
berga,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  weight  of  per¬ 
fection,  voluntarily  demanded  leave  to  feparate 
from  Lothaire,  protefting,  that  her  own  mar¬ 
riage  was  null,  and  Valdrada’s  legitimate  ;  but 
nothing  could  bend  Nicholas. 

A  little  before,  he  had  gained  a  viflory  over  His  at- 
the  French  clergy,  by  reftoring  Rothade  of  other  mat- 
Soiffons,  who  had  been  depofed  by  a  provincial ter3% 
council.  He  received  the  appeals  from  all  the 
ecclefiafticks  who  were  diffatisfied  with  their 
bifhops  ;  thus  accuftoming  the  different  nations 
to  acknowledge,  as  fupreme,  a  tribunal  without 
the  limits  of  their  own  country,  and  confe- 
quently  a  foreign  dominion.  He  gave  orders 
for  fettling  the  fucceffion  of  the  king  of  Prov¬ 
ence,  which  Charles  the  Bald  difputed  with 
the  emperour  Louis,  brother  to  the  defundt. 

Let  no  one>  thefe  are  the  terms  of  his  mandate, 
offer  any  impediment  to  the  emperoury  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  holds  from  a  fuc¬ 
ceffion  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See>  and  by  the  crowny 
which  the  fovereign  pontiff  hath  put  on  his  head . 

When  the  bifhops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  ^*hreeJ 
publifhed  an  invedtive  againfl  him,  charging  with  ufurp- 
him  with  afpiring  to  univerfal  empire,  was  this  phSeW\h?" 
exprelfion,  though  too  harfh,  entirely  without  world*  - 
foundation  ?  Nicholas  I.  may  be  looked  upon 
£s  the  precurfor  of  Gregory  VII.  and,  in  the 

fame 
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fame  circumftances,  would  probably  have  been 
guilty  of  the  like  exceffes.  He  died  in  867. 

Loths»re  .  ,^°  muc^  ^'S  principles  prevailed,  that 
goes  to  Adrian  II.  who  w<is  3,  m<in  of  more  moderation 

Rooje  in  and  a  Jover  Qf  peacCj  thought  he  afted  wjtj^ 

him.  great  condefcenfion  when  he  permitted  the  kino- 
of  Lorraine  to  come  to  Rome,  either  to  juftify 
himfelf,  or  receive  penance.  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  Louis  the  Germanick,  waited  with  im- 
patience  for  the  excommunication  of  their 
nephew,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  would  then 
have  a  right  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions. 
Thus  did  the  blind  ambition  of  princes  favour 
attempts,  which  they  ought  to  have  foreleen 
might  one  day  be  turned  againft  themfelves. 
Quitted''  Lothairefet  out,  and  ufed  every  imaginable 
method  to  foften  the  pope.  He  received  the 
communion  from  his  hand,  after  having  fworn 
that  he  had  abftained  from  all  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  with  Valdrada,  fince  the  prohibition 
laid  on  him  by  Nicholas,  and  that  he  fliould  have 
J  none  for  the  future.  On  his  return  from  Rome 
he  died  at  Placentia.  It  was  not  doubted,  that  his 
His  death,  death  was  a  divine  pumfhment  for  his  perjury  j 
and  this  accident  gave  new  authority  for  the 
trial  by  the  eucharirt. 

Adrian  11.  *1  he  emperour  Louis  II.  brother  ofLothaire, 

the  king  of  was  his  lawful  heir  ,  but  being  employed  againft 

LrXper.  the  Saracens>  who  were  mafters  of  Bari  and 
Tarento,  and  ravaged  Italy,  he  could  not  fup- 

port  his  rights  by  force  of  arms  ;  Adrian, 
therefore,  attempted  to  fupply  them  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  excommunicate  the  ufurpers.  The  arms 
which  God  hath  put  into  our  hands,  fays  he  in 

his 
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his  letter,  are  prepared  for  his  defence.  However, 

Charles  the  Bald  did  not  mifs  the  opportunity 
of  feizing  upon  the  fuccefiion,  and  the  nobles, 
efpecially  the  bilhops  of  Lorraine,  voluntarily 
fubmitted.  His  brother  the  Germanick  had  a 
fhare  in  this  rich  booty. 

On  this  occafion,  the  famous  Hincmar  of  Famous  let- 
Reims  addrefled  a  fpirited  remonftrance  to  the  ^to^he" 
pope,  in  which  he  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  re-  p°Pe* 
fpe<5t  and  obedience  paid  to  crowned  heads  by 
the  ancient  popes,  at  the  fame  time  reprefent- 
ing  to  him,  that  his  dignity  gives  him  no  title 
to  claim  the  government  of  ftates ;  that  he  could 
not  at  once  be  bifhop  and  king  ;  that  it  is  the^ 
privilege  of  the  people  to  choofe  their  fo  vereigns  5 
that  anathemas,  when  mifapplied,  have  no  fpir- 
itual  force  ;  that  free  men  will  not  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  enflaved  by  a  biftiop  of  Rome,  &c. 

Adrian,  far  from  yielding  to  thofe  reafons,  Attempt  of 
vented  his  refentment  both  againft  the  king  and  gfff a~ 
Hincmar.  He  Tided  with  Carloman,  fon  of  g^adrles  ths 
Charles  the  Bald,  a  deacon  and  abbot  of  feveral 
monafteries,  who  had  rebelled  and  headed  a 
gang  of  robbers  $  ordered  the  king  to  reftore 
his  lands  and  honours  ;  and  prohibited  the  fub- 
jefts,  under  pain  of  damnation,  from  bearing 
arms  againft  him  ;  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  ani- 
mofity,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the  bifhop  of 
Laon,  Hincmar’s  nephew,  who  was  at  variance 
both  with  the  fovereign  and  his  uncle.  But, 
at  laft,  the  pope  changed  his  language  as  cir- 
cumftances  varied.  Seeing  the  inutility  of  his  The  pope  at. 
threats,  and  being  defirous  of  gaining  the  king  Sy  Matters 
of  France,  becaufe  the  emperour  was  at  the  Charles. 
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point  of  death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles, 
in  which  he  loaded  him  with  praifes,  exprefled 
the  greateft  admiration  of  his  piety  and  wifdom, 
and  promifed  to  acknowledge  no  other  emperour, 
though  he  Ihould  be  tempted  with  bufhels  of 
gold.  This  is  the  lafl:  letter  written  by  Adrian  II. 
a  man  equally  enterprifing  with  Nicholas,  but 
lefs  obflinate,  and  a  more  artful  politician. 

His  fucceffor  John  VIII.  executed  his  proj¬ 
ect  in  favour  of  Charles.  The  emperour  being 
deceafed,  without  leaving  any  male  children^ 
and  Louis  the  Germanick  feeming  to  draw  near 
his  end,  after  which,  his  kingdom  would  be 
weakened  by  being  divided  among  his  three 
fons  ;  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  but  one  heir 
of  his  body,  feemed  mod  capable  of  protefting 
the  courc  of  Rome  ;  and  this  circumftance  in- 
fured  him  the  preference.  He  therefore  pafifed 
the  Alps  with  an  army,  and  received  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  as  a  gift  from  the  pontiff,  and,  in 
an  affembly  at  Pavia,  was  acknowledged  by 
the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  Italy,  in  the 
following  terms — Whereas  the  divine  goodnefs,  by 
the  merits  of  the  holy  apoftles ,  and  by  their  vicar 
his  holinefs ,  John,  hath  raifed you  to  the  empire > 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
unanimoufly  elect  you  for  our  protestor  and  lord . 
The  confequences  which  may  eafily  be  drawn 
from  thefe  formularies,  make  them  highly 
worthy  of  notice. 

Charles,  who  had  been  lavifh  of  his  treafures, 
and  in  a  manner  purchafed  the  empire,  brought 
with  him  a  mandate  from  the  pope,  creating 
the  archbifhop  of  Sens  vicar  of  the  Holy  See, 

with 
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with  power  to  affemble  councils  and  regulate 
affairs :  This  order  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeav¬ 
ours  to  carry  into  execution  at  the  council  of 
Ponthyon  ;  but  he  could  obtain  from  the  convo¬ 
cation  only  this  anfvver — We  will  obey  the  pope  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules,  as  our  predecejfors  obeyed  his . 
Hincmar  of  Reims  and  the  other  bifhops,  at 
leaft  on  fome  occafions*  knew  how  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  their  churches.  A  vicar  of  the 
pope  would  foon  have  become  their  matter. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Germanick,  Charles  ea* 
Charles  the  Bald,  always  ambitious  and  impru-  rdzeXedo- 
dent,  wanted  to  feize  part  of  the  fucceffion, 
but  gained  nothing  except  a  lhameful  defeat,  his  brother 
His  three  nephews,  Carloman,  Louis,  and  Cerma'nick. 
Charles,  preferved  their  inheritance.  The  firfh 
had  Bavaria,  the  fecond  Saxony,  and  the  third 
Suabia. 

While  the  whole  empire  was  thus  difmem-  s77 . 

bered  and  weakened,  the  Saracens  continued  affiftthe° 
their  incurfions,  and  plundered  Comacchio  ;  p°Pe  a- 
when  pope  John  fummoned  the  emperour  to  his  laracens? 
affiilance,  calling  upon  him  to  remember  the 
hand  which  gave  him  the  empire.  Left ,  added 
he,  if  you  drive  us  to  defpair,  you  perhaps  make 
us  change  our  fentiments.  This  threat,  which 
was  very  plain,  had  its  full  effeft.  Though 
France  was  overrun  by  a  deluge  of  Normans, 
whom  Charles  was  unable  to  refill,  he  under-  Charles  dies 
took  an  expedition  againft  the  Saracens  ;  but  m  iul*v’ 
Icarce  was  he  arrived  in  Italy,  when  he  received 
news,  that  his  nephew  Carloman  was  on  his 
march  to  deprive  him  of  the  imperial  crown  ; 
upon  which,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  lords, 

and 
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and  obliged  to  fly  ;  when,  being  feized  with  a 
diftemper,  he  died  in  a  cottage,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  four. 

.By.  a  capitulary,  eftablilhed  in  the  lall  year  of 
his  reign,  the  nobles  were  permitted  to  tranfmit 
their  employments  to  their  fons  or  relations. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  the 
feudal  government,  which  was  eftablilhed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  regal  power.  But  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne’s  death,  every  thing  tended 
to  anarchy.  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that,  the  na¬ 
tion  being  divided,  the  lay  lords  forming  one 
party,  the  ecclefiafticks  another,  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  without  influence,  and  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  was  unable  to  balance  the  contending 
parties,  the  whole  kingdom  was  unavoidably 
torn  by  inteftine  convulfions. 


CHAP.  VII. 

« 

Incurfions  of  the  Normans  into  France  and 
England. — Reign  of  Alfred  the  Great . 

HITHERTO  we  have  only  hinted  at  the 
enterprifes  of  the  Normans,  whofe  pirat¬ 
ical  incurfions  infefted  Europe,  and  were  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  new  revolutions.  It  is  of  fome  im¬ 
portance  to  form  an  idea  of  their  charadter,  and 
their  fanguinary  expeditions.  The  name  of 
Normans  (men  of  the  North)  was  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  at  prefent 
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Sweden  and  Norway,  to  which  we  muft  add 
Denmark.  From  thofe  countries  originated 
feveral  German  nations,  which  fettled  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thefe  tribes  preferved  the 
Celtick  manners,  which  were  the  fame  as  the 
Scythian,  Ample,  hardy,  ferocious,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  making  them  dreadful  conquerors. 

Their  religion  correfponded  with  their  manners.  Their  rav- 
Their  fupreme  god  was  Odin,  named  by  the 
Saxons  Woden,  whom  they  defcribed  as  the 
terrible  god>  the  author  of  devaftation ,  the  father 
of  carnage ,  the  incendiary ,  £f ?c.  Human  victims  Their  no. 
were  facrificed  to  him  ;  his  rewards  were  be-  happinefso 
lieved  to  be  relerved  for  thofe  who  flew  the  ™other 
greateft  number  of  warriors  in  battle  ;  the 
happinefs  to  which  they  afpired  was,  to  intoxi¬ 
cate  themfelves  with  beer  in  his  hall.  The 
fkulls  of  their  flain  enemies  were  the  precious 
cups  which  were  to  be  ufed  in  their  eternal  ca- 
roufals. 

How  was  it  poffible  for  innumerable  nations  Thofe  who 
to  transform  the  Father  of  Nature,  the  infinite-  attemPte£i 

,  11*  •  r  •  ,  i  n  .  to  reafon 

ly  good  being,  into  alangumary  and  deitroying  fell  into 
tyrant  ?  The  reafon  is,  that,  men  immerfed  in  atheifm* 
ignorance,  form  a  divinity  according  to  their 
own  tafte,  and  afcribe  to  him  the  fame  paflions 
with  themfelves.  If  any  of  thefe  Barbarians 
reafoned,  he  muft  inevitably  plunge  into  athe- 
ifm,  as  he  could  not  but  rejebt  monftrous 
opinions,  and  had  no  idea  of  a  pure  and  infinite 
fpirit.  Accordingly  we  find  a  warrior  faying 
to  Olaus,  a  chriftian  king  of  Sweden,  in  the 
eleventh  century— 71  dy  comrades  and  1  -place  con -■ 
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fidence  only  in  our  own  ftrength ;  that  is  our  Jots' 

religion ,  and ,  in  our  opinion,  all  that  is  necej- 
fary. 

Hie  grand  principle  of  the  Celtae,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Scandinavians,  was,  that  force  made 
the  foundation  of  right,  and  that  vi&ory  was 
a  proof  of  juftice.  They  referred  every  thing 
to  yvar,  by  the  fpirit  of  which  they  were  folely 
animated,  and  haftened  from  one  expedition  to 
another  in  order  to  amafs  booty.  Hence  thofe 
frequent  emigrations,  falfely  attributed  to  ex- 
ceffive  population  (for  arts  and  cultivation  were 
almoft  utterly  unknown  among  them)  emigra¬ 
tions  which  only  proceeded  from  their  daring 
rapacity,  and  which  necefTarily  drained  thefe 
favage  countries  of  inhabitants. 

Fatigues,  wounds,  and  arms,  were  in  forne 
i  meafure  fports  of  their  infancy  and  youth. 
Even  the  name  of  fear  was  prohibited '  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  rnoft  dreadful  dangers.  The 
women,  as  well  as  the  men,  defpifed  death  ;  to 
which  they  not  only  fubmitted  with  intrepidity, 
but  frequently  affefted  to  meet  it  with  marks  of 
joy.  Their  education,  prejudices,  and  man¬ 
ners,  the  examples  that  were  fet  them,  and  their 
being  inured  to  fuffering,  all  contributed  to 
conquer  nature.  They  only  wanted  military 
difcipline  to  infure  to  them  the  conqueft  of 
polifhed  nations.  By  that  alone  Marius  had 
triumphed  over  the  Cimbri,  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scandinavia  ;  bur,  in  the 
times  we  fpeak  of,  there  were  no  Romans  ex- 
ifting. 

Charlemagne 
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Charlemagne  prevented  the  irruptions  of  the  irruptions 
Normans*  by  edablidfing  a  naval  force*  which 
guarded  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Under  Louis  the  time  of 

Lharlc- 

Debonnaire,  they  lpread  an  alarm  in  France*  magne. 
and  under  Charles  the  Bald  committed  dread¬ 
ful  ravages.  Their  fleets,  which  confided  of 
fmall  light  vefifels*  braved  the  dorms  of  the 
ocean,  and  penetrated  into  every  quarter.  They 
laid  wade  the  coads,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  provinces  ;  nor  was  it  podible 
to  dop  their  progrefs.  The  government  was 
incapable  of  taking  any  precaution,  and  the 
people  having  no  protestor*  funk  under  their 
fears.  The  fleps  of  thofe  robbers  were  every  Their 
where  marked  with  blood  and  lire.  With  the  ravage& 
booty*  they  carried  off  their  children,  whom  they 
made  pirates*  and  thus  fupplied  the  lofs  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  Scarce  had  they  withdrawn,  when 
they  returned  with  new  forces.  In  fhort*  they 
twice  pillaged  Rouen,  furprifed  and  burnt  Paris 
in  845,  laid  wade  Aquitaine  and  other  prov¬ 
inces  with  fire  and  fword,  and  reduced  the  king 
to  the  lad  extremities. 

#  Charles  intrenched  himfelf  at  St.  Denis,  while  pea-cepur_ 
his  capital  fell  a  prey  to  the  Barbarians  ;  and  chafed 
neither  he,  nor  the  people,  thought  of  any  Baid^ lhe 
thing  but  fecuring  the  relicks.  Indead  of  fight¬ 
ing,  he  purchafed*  or  believed  he  purchafed,  a 
peace,  for  feven  thouiand  pounds  weight  of 
filver  •>  which  was  furnifhing  the  enemy  with 
the  means,  and  inflaming  them  with  the  defire 
of  loon  renewing  the  war.  They  difregarded 
their  oaths*  and  the  miracles  fince  related  by 
the  monks  made  little  impreffion  on  them.  A 
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Norman  captain  plundering  the  church  of  St« 
Germain,  according  to  the  monaftick  chronicles, 
was  miraculoufly  thrown  down,  and  cried  out, 
that  the  faint  was  ftunning  him  with  blows. 
However,  his  countrymen  ftill  continued  their 
depredations,  of  which  the  churches  were  a 
principal  objedt. 

To  complete  the  difgrace,  Charles  the  Bald, 
when  he  marched  to  aflift  the  pope  in  the  laft 
year  of  his  reign,  publifhed  a  capitulary, 
fettling  the  contributions  that  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  Normans.  Noblemen  were  taxed  a  pen¬ 
ny  per  houfe  ;  freemen  and  Jerfs  in  propor¬ 
tion  j  and  the  bifhops  were  commanded  to  make 
their  prieft  contribute.  Thefe  were  the  arms 
ufed  by  the  king  and  the  nation  for  their  de¬ 
fence.  The  Saracens  of  Spain  adted  with  more 
fpirit,  and  forced  the  pirates  who  attacked  them 
to  retire. 

If  England  felt  the  fame  fcourge,  fhe  found 
a  faviour  in  a  great  prince.  Under  Ethelwolf, 
fucceiTcr  of  Egbert,  the  Danes  committed 
many  ravages,  becaufe  the  king  negledted  the 
cares  of  government  for  the  pradtices  of  devo¬ 
tion.  Three  of  his  fons  reigned  after  him,  in 
a  manner  equally  inglorious.  But  happily, 
their  younger  brother  Alfred  mounted  the 
throne  in  871  ;  a  man  who  feemed  a  prodigy  in 
that  age  of  horrors.  He  conftantly  kept  an 
army  on  foot  againft  the  Danes,  and  had  gained 
feveral  victories  over  them  5  but  new  fwarms  of 
pirates  coming  inceffantly  to  join  the  former, 
his  troops  were  difcouraged,  and  abandoned 
;  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  difguife  him- 
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felf  like  a  peafant,  and  lived  for  Tome  months  in 
the  houfe  of  a  fhepherd  ;  after  which  he  fortifi¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  a  morafs,  and  from  thence  made 
incurfions  on  the  enemy,  watching  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vanquifh  them. 

At  laft,  receiving  news  that  an  Englifh  no-  How  he  dc- 
bleman  had  beaten  the  Danes  in  a  rencounter,  Danes, 
he  quitted  his  retreat,  dreffed  himfelf  like  a 
harper,  entered  their  camp  with  fecurity,  amuf- 
ed  and  deceived  them,  examined  every  part 
of  it,  was  witnefs  to  their  negleft  of  difeipline 
and  blind  confidence,  formed  the  plan  of  an 
atttack,  and  withdrew  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Soon  after,  he  gave  notice  where  he  was,  and 
affembled  his  belt  fubjetts,  who  thought  him 
dead.  Multitudes  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  and, 
having  defeated  the  Danes,  he  formed  a  fcheme 
to  corTvert  them  into  fubjefts  ;  with  which  view, 
he  gave  them  permifiion  to  fettle  in  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Eaft  Anglia  (which  had  been  re-  He  permit* 
duced  to  a  defert)  on  condition  that  they  em-  th™  “ 
braced  Chriftianity.  This  mild  policy  feemed  dil  peopled 
the  bed  that  could  be  purfued  in  his  circum-  provinces* 
fiances.  The  favage  manners  of  the  pirates 
might  be  foftened  by  the  praftice  of  agriculture 
and  the  influence  of  religion  ;  they  might  be¬ 
come  the  defenders  of  a  flare  where  they  had 
a  fixed  fettlement,  and  would  naturally  love  and 
refpedt  a  beneficent  monarch,  who  had  made 
them  fenfible  of  his  valour  and  his  refources. 

All  the  conditions  were  complied  with,  and 
England,  at  laft,  had  time  to  breathe. 

The  matter  mod  efTential  being  to  prevent  wlfcIom  Qi 

new  difafters^  Alfred  contrived  the  means,  and  his  govern¬ 
ment. 


put 
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execution*  He  repaired  the  for* 
tifications,  cantoned  regular  troops  in  the  prov~ 
lnccs>  formed  a  confiderable  fleet  in  a  fhort  time, 
exercifed  the  Englifli  in  navigation,  which  they 
had  before  negledted,  governed  with  the  utmoft 
prudence  and  equity,  and  paid  unremitting  at¬ 
tention  to  'the  wants  of  the  publick.  Thefe 
were  the  firft  fruits  of  the  peace,  and  pledges  of 
iecurity  and  viftory.  A  dreadful  irruption  of 
the  Danes,  in  895,  renewed  the  misfortunes  of 
France,  but  to  England  it  was  only  a  fleeting 
ftorm,  Alfred  foon  fcattering  the  enemy.  & 

His  regula-  He  dedicated  the  reft  of  his  reign  to  political 
JhTL.rcife  obje£l:s>  worthy  of  his  genius  and  elevated  foul, 
of  juftice  He  perfected  the  laws,  adminiftered  iuftice  in 
r.enance  of  peiion,  and  cauied  it  to  be  adminiftered  bv 
good  oiu.r.  others ;  eftablifhed  th t  juries  for  trying  criminals 
(it  is  on  the  verdidl  of  thefe  juries,  who  are  the 
feers  of  the  accufed,  that  the  judges  pafs  fen- 
tence)  and  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties, 
tne  counties  into  hundreds  and  decennaries ,  or 
fmall  diitrifts,  in  l'uch  a  manner,  that  order, 
harmony  and  fubordination,  were  eafily  main¬ 
tained.  As  the  law  exerted  its  authority  over 
every  individual,  publick  liberty  was  eftablifhed. 

It  was  the  defire  of  Alfred,  to  fecure  the  free-  . 
dom  of  the  Englilli  by  enforcing  the  laws  ;  he 
obeyed  them  himfelf,  and  by  that  obedience  fe- 
cured  his  power. 

He  encour-  As  knowledge,  which  enlightens  the  rcafon 
cultivates  '  in  order  to  form  the  manners,  appeared  to  him 
learning,  one  of  the  moft  proper  means  for  making  his 
fubjefts  happy,  he  drew  learned  men  to  his 
court,  eftabkfhed  fchools,  founded  the  famous 

*  4  4  l’  •  *  *'  m 
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•jniverfity  of  Oxford,  and  conftantly  rewarded 
merit.  He  encouraged  application  to  learning 
by  his  own  example,  and  wrote  a  treatife  of 
morality  i  Neither  arts,  agriculture,  nor  com¬ 
merce  ;  in  fhort,  nothing  efcaped  the  a  Clive  zeal 
by  which  he  was  animated,  and  he  lcattered  on 
every  lide  the  leeds  of  happineis  and  virtue. 
Unhappily,  too  many  obftacles  prevented  them 
from  taking  root,  and  they  were  almoft  entirely 
•deftroyed  under  the  following  reigns.  This 
monarch,  fo  highly  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
perhaps  fuperiour  to  Charlemagne,  died  in  901,  Hb  dcadt- 
at  the  age  of  fifty  three. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Total  Decay  of  the  French  Empire. 

THE  continent  of  Europe  prefents  us  only 
with  feenes  of  calamity,  diforder,  and  an¬ 
archy.  We  fee  Louis  the  Stammerer,  fon  of  l  ouis  the 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  a  manner  purchafe  the  fntaa^n”e* 
crown,  on  the  terms  infolently  preferibed  to  ^sflaf^ebd  b*' 
him  by  the  bifhops  and  fecular  lords.  He  was  j eas. 
not  acknowledged,  till  after  he  had  promifed  to 
the  firft,  that  the  clergy  fhould  be  maintained 
in  poffeffion  of  the  wealth  and  excrcife  of  th$ 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under  Louis  the 
Debonnaire.  Hincmar  of  Reims  had  exadted 
g  fimilar  promife  from  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
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Sovereigns  found  themfelves  obliged  to  come  to 
a  compofnion  with  fubjefts,  who  were  too  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  publick  weal. 

,,  ....  •  Jp.in  V 1IL  came  anci  held  a  council  at  Troyes 

sha  T  Champagne  in  order  to  excommunicate 

rL;am.beF  dllke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adalbert  duke 
of  luicany,  who  attacked  the  ecclefiaftical 

.,3tc;  canon  dris  council  bears — That 
:  eJfcu}ar  powers  /hall  never  have  the  boldnefs 
to  fit  tn  prefence  of  the  bijhop,  unlefs  they  be 
commanded.  I  his  fugitive  pope,  while  in 

France,  enacted  general  laws,  affedted  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  fovereigns,  crowned  the  king,  and 
demanded  fuccours  under  pain  of  divine  ven- 

SmnrCi  Barf 7  t0  hint  at  thefe  eircumftances. 
will  fufficiently  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  date 
or  the  monarchy. 

L,ouis  the  Stammerer  was  fucceeded,  in  870 
J  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  two  fons  by  a 
former  wife,  whom  he  had  divorced.  Duke 
,  ‘on>  Carloman’s  father  in  law,  procured  them 
the  crown  j  they  fhared  the  government,  and  liv¬ 
ed  in  amity  but,  notwithftanding,  the  kingdom 
was  difmembered  by  the  fubjeds.  A  council 
held  at  Mante,  in  Dauphine,  gave  by  divine  in- 

?o<bnmad /Pratl0Hf&  are  the  exprefs  words)  the  king¬ 
ing  of  aom  of  nrles,  or  Provence,  to  that  duke  Bofon  • 

'f  an  ambitious,  artful  nobleman,  who,  having 
gained  the  pope  and  clergy  by  his  intrigues, 
ealily  prevailed  on  them  to  betray  the  houfe  of 
C.iai  lemagne.  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  was 
m after  of  Italy,  and  befides,  caufed  a  part  of 
Lorraine  to  be  ceded  to  him.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  royal  domain  was  already  ^in  the 
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hands  of  the  lords,  and  a  king  of  France  pof- 
fefled  almoft  nothing. 

After  the;  death  of  the  two  Tons  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer,  who  had  been  thus  plundered  of 
their  poffedions,  the  right  of  inheritance  de¬ 
volved  by  the  order  of  fucceflion  on  their  broth¬ 
er  Charles,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Simple  ; 
but,  as  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
circumftances  required  a  king  capable  of  refitt¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  the  election  fell  upon  Charles 
the  Fat,  fon  of  Louis  the  Germanick,  who  had 
already  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  and  inherited 
the  dominions  of  his  two  brothers.  Thus  the 
whole  French  empire,  excepting  the  dominions 
of  the  ufurper  Bofon,  was  again  united  under 
one  head  ;  but  that  head,  deftitute  of  genius 
and  courage,  was  unequal  to  the  management 
of  fuch  extenfive  territories.  Charles  had  d  if - 
honoured  himfelf  by  purchasing  the  retreat  of 
the  Normans,  whofe  fury'  was  likewife  felt  by 
the  Germans.  After  making  a  ceflion  of  Friez- 
land,  and  promifmg  to  pay  them  a  tribute,  he 
irritated  them  by  an  aft  of  treachery,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  {hewed  himfelf  contemptible 
by  his  want  of  fpirit.  They  now  fell  upon 
France  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pontoife,  burnt  that  town,  and  after¬ 
wards  befieged  Paris. 

This  fiege  is  celebrated  in  hiftory  :  Both  tides 
performed  wonders.  Eudes  count  of  Paris, 
whom  we  fhall  afterwards  fee  upon  the  throne, 
his  brother  Robert,  the  bifhop  Godin,  and  after 
him  the  bifhop  Anfcherick,  and  the  abbot 
Eble,  Godin’s  nephew,  particularly  fignalized 
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their  valour  and  courage.  The  befieged  held 

out  upwards  of  a  year,  and  Charles  did  not 
make  his  appearance. 

Being  called  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  he 
at  lad  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  j 
but  though  almoft  fure  of  vidory,  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  venture  an  engagement,  and 
rather  chole  to  enter  into  a  difgraceful  negotia¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the 
enemy  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
ot  filver,  and  permitted  them  to  march  into  Bur¬ 
gundy,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  ;  that  is,  to  continue  their  ravages. 

_The  Normans  had  converted  the  rnonaftery 
of  St.  Germain  into  ftables,  and  extorted  from 
the  monks  fourteen  hundred  marks  of  filver  to 
ranfom  themfelves  from  the  flames.  The  monks 
afterwards  attributed  to  this  faint  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Paris. 

Ail  the  nations  of  the  French  empire  were 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  emperour’s  in¬ 
famous  condud^  and  breathed  only  the  fpirit  of 
revolt.  The  Germans  firft  took  up  arms. 
Charles  had  excited  the  refentment  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  that  country,  by  endeavouring  to  abolifh 
the  hereditary  fiefs,  and  drawn  upon  himfelf  the 
hatred  of  the  bifhops,  by  profecuting  Luitward 
bifhop  of  Verceil,  his  prime  minifter,  on  a  charge 
of  criminal  correfpondence  with  the  emprefs. 
The  prelate  ftirred  up  the  malecontents,  and  the 
emperour  was  depofed  in  a  diet ;  after  which,  he 
was  reduced  to  depend  for  his  fubfiftence  on 
the  liberalities  of  the  bifhop  of  Mentz,  and  Ar- 
nolph,  a  natural  ion  of  Carloman,  king  of  Ba¬ 
varia, 
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varia,  was  elected  his  fucceffor.  Italy  fubmit-  in  Italy, 
ted  to  Berengerius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guy 
duke  of  Spoleto  ;  both  defcended  from  the 
royal  family  of  France  by  the  mother's  fide,  and 
both  formerly  friends  ;  but  they  became  rivals, 
and  tore  that  country  in  pieces  by  their  mutual 
wars. 

Count  Eudes,  who  had  faved  Paris,  and  whofe  in  France, 
father  Robert  the  Strong,  duke  of  France,  had 
likewife  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  heroifm, 
was  elefted  king ;  but  feemed  to  accept  the  gdu^e;snt,ea' 
crown  only  as  tutor  to  Charles  the  Simple. 

Thefe  great  men  were  the  anceftors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  firft  king  of  the  third  race. 

Befides  the  continual  ufurpations  of  the  no-  He  divides 

bles,  France  was  weakened  by  new  difmember-  domkwi?h 

ments,  notwithftanding  the  courage  and  abili-  Charles  the 

ties  of  the  famous  Eudes.  A  party  flarting  up  oimpc‘ 

in  favour  of  the  lawful  heir,  Eudes  ceded  to  him 

a  fhare  of  the  kingdom.  Count  Raoul,  or  Ro- 

dolph,  erefted  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  Tranf-  kingdom 

jurana,  in  wmch  were  comprehended  Bugei,  ay  Tranf- 

Savoy,  Geneva,  and  part  of  Switzerland.  The^urana* 

name  of  Burgundy  Cisjurana  (from  its  fituation 

with  refpeft  to  Mount  Jura)  was  given  to  the 

kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 

council  to  the  fon  of  Bofon,  at  it  had  been 

granted  by  a  council  to  the  father.  Hiftory 

would  become  a  mere  chaos,  were  it  to  enter 
•  — 

into  a  detail  of  the  events  produced  by  violence 
and  artifice  in  this  ftate  of  anarchy,  during 
which  fiefs  were  inceffantly  wrefled  from  the 
frown.,- 
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char'es  the  ,  ^u<^*es  died  in  898,  without  being  able  to  cure 
Simple  the  wounds  of  the  ftate ;  and  Charles  the  Simple, 
fettiement  who  too  well  deierved  the  furname,  could  only 

manhs!  Nor‘  in,Creafe  the.m  hY  his  weakneis.  The  nobles, 
who  all  afpired  to  independence,  were  inveter¬ 
ate  enemies  to  each  other,  and  the  Normans 
feized  the  opportunity  of  fecuring  an  eftablilh- 
ment.  Rolio,  one  of  their  molt  diftinguifhed 
mandy*  chiefs,  after  having  (truck  terrour  into  England, 
invaded  France,  made  himfelf  maiter  of  Rouen, 
and  converted  it  into  a  place  of  arms.  He  be¬ 
came  (o  formidable,  that  the  king  offered  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  maritime 
country  which  was  laid  wade  by  the  pirates.  A 
bifhop,  who  was  charged  with  the  negotiation, 
only  required  the  Norman  to  turn  Chriftian, 
and  difeourfed  to  him  on  the  torments  of  hell 
and  thejoys  of  paradife.  Rolio  was  determined 
by  his  intereft.  After  having  confulted  his  fold- 
iers,  to  whom  religion  was  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference,  he  promifed  to  conclude  the  treaty,  on 
condition  that  Bretagne  (hould  likewife  be  ceded 
to  him  until  the  other  province  was  cultivated. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  he  paid  homage  to  the 
crown,  rather  like  a  conqueror  than  a  vaffal. 

He  makes  This  warrior  was  worthy  of  founding  a  ftate. 
bapPy^e6ls  Normandy,  which  took  its  name  from  the  pi¬ 
rates,  became  happy,  and  fiouriftied  under  his 
laws.  He  conquered  the  ferocity  of  his  people, 
and  made  them  apply  to  agriculture,  inftead  of 
piracy  in  a  word,  he  entirely  put  an  end  to 
robbery  among  the  Barbarians,  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  by  rapine.  So  great  is  the  power 
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of  fhe  laws,  when  agriculture  infpires  a  relidi 
for  focial  life  !  In  the  fame  manner  had  the  de- 
ftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire  given  permanency 
to  their  power. 

The  weak  Charles,  governed  by  Haganon,  Revolt 
an  odious  minifter,  was  equally  defpiled  by  the  kfng 
nobility  and  the  Normans.  Robert,  brother  ofcharles' 
king  Eudes,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ; 
when  Charles,  inftead  of  affembling  an  army, 
had  recourfe  to  a  council,  and  caufed  thofe  who 
fhould  revolt  to  be  excommunicated  before¬ 
hand.  The  rebellion,  after  being  fome  time 
fufpended,  broke  out  again  in  922,  when  Charles 
was  conftrained  to  difmifs  his  minifter ;  on  which 
condition  the  malecontents  promifed  to  obey 
him  another  year.  But  at  the  end  of  feven  He  is  de¬ 
months  the  archbifhop  of  Reims,  who  had  his  do  min- 
granted  him  an  afylum  in  his  diocefe,  turned 
traitor,  and  crowned  Robert.  The  new  king 
was  flain  in  a  battle  ;  and  his  fon  Hugh  the 
Great,  or  the  Abbot,  though  he  might  have 
mounted  the  throne,  chafe  rather  to  beftow  it 
upon  Rodolph  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  gained 
over  the  great  lords  by  profufe  donations  of  his 
,  domains. 

Herbert 
Charles,  ui 

fence,  and  kept  him  prifoner.  He  afterwards 
reftored  him  to  liberty  ;  but  it  was  to  betray 
him  anew,  on  confideration  of  the  county  of 
Laon,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by  Rodolph. 

The  fame  year  Charles  died  in  prifon. 

Under  his  deplorable  reign,  the  houfe  of  Revolutions 
France  loft  Germany,  with  the  empire.  Popem  Iuly* 

Stephen 


Count  de  Veronandois  had  decoyed  rT  929-. 

•  *  He  dies  irr 

der  pretence  of  undertaking  his  de-  prifon. 
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modern  history. 

Stephen  VI.  had  fet  the  imperial  crown  on  thtf 
head  of  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  the  enemy  of 
Berengenus  and  afterwards  bellowed  it  on 
Lambert,  fon  of  that  ambitious  duke  Podg 
Formofus  had  crowned  Arnolph,  the' natural 
Ion  of  Carloman,  after  having  engaged  him  to 
ieize  Rome.  Louis  IV.  fon  of  Arnolph,  a  child 
only  feven  years  of  age,  had  fucceeded  him  in 
tne  fovereignty  of  Germany.  Another  Louis, 
king  of  Arles,  fon  of  the  ufurper  Bofon,  had 
obliged  Benedidt  IV.  to  crown  him  emperour  : 

rBen,ainsrlus  BuC  ,Berengenus  iurprifed  him  at  Verona,  put 
king.  his  eyes,  and  again  afcended  the  throne  of 

Italy.  Thefe  revolutions  were  a  prelude  to 
others  of  greater  importance. 

The  houfe  After  the  death  of  Louis  IV.  in  on,  Charles 
no  longer  the  Simple  was  rightful  heir  of  Germany  j  but 
ofVGef.ns  Gomans  defpifed  him  too  much  to  acknowl- 
many.  edge  him,  and  he  was  too  weak  even  to  claim 
the  fucceffion.  The  ftates  unanimoufly  chofe 
Otho  duke  of  Saxony  ;  who  refuling  the  crown, 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  propofed  Con- 

duke"  odf  Ia^  Franconia.  Conrad  was  therefore 

Franconia  raifed  to  the  fovereignty  of  Germany  by  the 

kfntd  luffraSes  of  the  nation-  Berengerius,  king  of 
Italy,  was  crowned  emperour,  in  916,  by  pooe 

John  X.  Thus  was  the  pofterity  of  Charle¬ 
magne  fuccefiively  ftript  of  all  the  acquifitions 
that  hero  had  made  by  his  policy  and  victories, 
becaufe  none  of  them  had  Ihewn  themfelves 
worthy  of  him. 

Ravages  of  The  calamities  under  which  Europe  had  fo 
or  Hungl-  ^on§  groaned,  were  renewed  by  an  unforefeen 
rians.  fcourge.  The  emperour  Arnolph  had  called  in 

the 
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the  Huns,  or  Hungarians,  to  afiift  him  againft: 
the  king  of  Moravia,  and  thrown  down  the  for¬ 
tifications  conftrufted  by  Charlemagne  along 
the  Raab,  in  order  to  (top  their  incurfions. 

Equally  ferocious  with  their  anceftors,  they  were 
in  a  Ihort  time  the  deftroyers  of  their  allies.  In 
the  year  901  they  ravaged  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and 
Franconia,  and  all  Germany  afterwards  became 
a  prey  to  their  rapacious  fury.  Louis  IV.  hav¬ 
ing  fubmitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them,  they  fell  upon  Italy,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  pillaged  it.  In  the  reign  of  Conrad  L 
they  again  fpread  devaluation  in  Germany  $  and 
he  in  like  manner  became  their  tributary.  They 
penetrated  into  Lorraine,  and  even  into  Lan- 
guedock,  plundering  the  country,  maflfacring 
the  inhabitants,  and  fparing  nothing. 

We  mull  not  be  furprifed,  that  fo  many  mif-  Miferiesac. 
eries  gave  birth  to  fanaticifm.  The  end  of  the  cb°^naan^d 
world  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  at  hand,  cifm. 
and  all  ftripped  themfelves  of  their  pofleffions 
to  bellow  them  on  churches  and  monalleries. 
Diforders  multiplied  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  in  the  gov¬ 
ernments.  A  perverfion  of  reafon,  and  the  moll 
profound  ignorance,  form  the  chara&erifticks 
of  the  tenth  century  ;  confequently  acts  of  atro¬ 
cious  wickednefs  were  common  ;  for  there  was 
no  longer  any  curb  to  the  paffions. 

After  the  death  of  Radolph,  Hugh  the  Great, 
who  pofiefied  feveral  rich  abbeys,  with  the 
county  of  Paris,  and  the  dutchies  of  France  and  made*prif- 
Burgundy,  again  flighted  the  title  of  king,  or  Hugh  the 
dreaded  being  looked  upon  as  an  ufurper.  He  Greau 

therefore 
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therefore  recalled  Louis  d’Outremer,  fon  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  to  which  he  had  been  carried  by  his 
mother  during  the  troubles.  This  king  was 
merely  nominal,  like  many  others.  He  was  de- 
firous  of  governing ;  but  Hugh  then  became  his 
enemy,  put  him  under  confinement,  and  did 
not  reftore  his  liberty  till  he  ceded  the  county 
of  Laon,  which  was  almoft  the  foie  remainder 
of  the  royal  domain.  • 

singular  Otho  I.  of  Saxony,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
tanatetor*  Henry  the  Fowler  in  the  throne  of  Germany, 
events.  mediated  a  peace  between  the  fovereign  and  the 

vafial.  Hugh  had  been  excommunicated  by 
feveral  councils,  and  even  by  the  pope.  The 
bifhops  of  Lorraine  had  fent  an  army  to  the 
alfiftance  of  Louis  ;  and  another  war  of  feveral 
years  continuance  was  kindled  on  the  fubje£t  of 
the  archbifhoprick  of  Reims,  which  count  Ver- 
mendois  had  procured  for  his  fon,  who  was  only 
five  years  of  age,  that  he  might  enjoy  it  himfelf 
in  that  infant’s  name.  Hiftory  only  prefents  us 
with  a  chaos  of  extravagances  and  depreda¬ 
tions. 

uis4fuc  Louis  d’Outremer,  at  his  death,  left  a  fiiad- 
ceeded  by"  ow  of  authority  to  his  fon  Lothaire  ;  or  rather  • 
Lothaire.  jjUgh  the  Great  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  the 
title,  while  he  relerved  the  power  to  himfelf. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  as  formidable  as  the 
ancient  mayors,  died  two  years  after  ;  leaving 
his  fon  Hugh  Capet  heir  to  his  abbeys,  his  dig¬ 
nities,  and  his  power.  Lothaire  wanted  neither 
activity  nor  courage,  and  undertook  to  recover 
Lorraine,  of  which  the  kings  of  Germany  had 

made 
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rnade  themfeLes  matters.  Let  us  here  antici¬ 
pate  a  remark,  that  the  emperour  Otho  II.  had 
the  addrels  to  oppofe  a  competitor  to  him,  by 
making  a  cettion  ofLower  Lorraine  to  the  king's 
brother  Charles,  who  received  it  from  Otho  as  a 
fief.  Lothaire,  difcontented  with  this  treaty, 
invaded  Lorraine,  furprifed  the  emperour,  and 
put  him  to  flight  :  He  was  afterwards  beaten  in 
his  turn,  but  gained  the  viftory  in  a  third  bat¬ 
tle.  At  laft  he  renounced  his  pretenfions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  continued  to  be 
fliared  between  Otho  and  prince  Charles.  The 
fortune  of  the  Othos  will  now  claim  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  delerves  to  make  an  Epocha. 


He  lofes  the 
kingdom  of 
Lorraine. 
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Otho  the  Great. — The  Empire  tranf- 
jerred  to  the  Germans. — France  fuh- 
jetted  to  the  House  of  Capetj 


[From  the  Middle  of  the  Tenth  Century  till  the  Time  of 

Gregory  VII.] 


cr  CHAP.  I. 

*The  House  of  Saxony  rifes  to  Royalty  and 
the  Empire.— 'Reigns  of  the  Othos. 

* 

A  FORMIDABLE  po wef  had  Henry  thi 
rifen  in  Germany,  and  united  the  imperial  with 
the  royal  dignity.  This  is  the  proper  place  for  Saxony, 
confidering  that  new  revolution.  Conrad,  duke  rci^fbfth- 
of  Franconia,  as  was  before  related,  had  been  ftates- 
elected  king,  upon  the  refufal  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  This  monarch  died  in 
919  without  iflue  male,  after  recommending  to 
the  Hates,  for  his  fucceffor,  Henry,  fon  of  the 
duke  Otho,  to  whom  he  owed  the  crown  ;  and 
the  Hates,  compofed  of  the  clergy ,  the  principal 
nobility ,  and  chief  officers  of  the  army ,  actually 
elected  Henry  the  Fowler  (he  had  this  furname 
from  his  fondnefs  for  thediverfion  of  hawking.) 

1  his  valiant  and  prudent  prince  fubdued  the 

N  2  rebellious 
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Revolutions 
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rebellious  vaffals,  difciplined  the  troops,  built 
fortreffes  and  cities,  refufed  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Hungarians,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  put 
his  dominions  in  a  date  of  fecurity. 

Though  his  troops  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  Emperour,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
ever  affumed  it.  In  a  publick  deed,  dated  932, 
he  dyles  himfelf  only  avowee  of  Rome  ;  u  ea 
proteftor  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Romifh  See ; 
a  title  which  ordinarily  denoted  an  officer  of  the 
church. 

Otho  I.  his  fon,  was  elefted  his  fucceffor  by 
the  dates  in  936.  This  fovereign  quelled  fev- 
eral  rebellions,  made  Denmark  and  Bohemia 
tributary,  and  became  the  greated  prince  of  his 
age. 

Italy,  divided  among  a  number  of  tyrants  who 
were  at  variance  with  each  other,  torn  by  fac¬ 
tions  and  continual  wars,  perpetually  expofed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  maf- 
ters  of  part  of  it,  was  one  of  the  mod  unhappy 
countries  in  Europe.  Raoul  or  Rodolphus  II. 
king  of  the  two  Burgundies,  Transjurana  and 
Cisjurana,  had  dethroned  Berengerius,  and  been 
himfelf  dethroned  by  Hugh,  Marquis  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  whofe  fon  Lothaire  was  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  by  Berengerius  II.  ^  ' 

The  Italians  were  never  contented  with  their 
king,  anc^every  change  increafed  their  calami¬ 
ties.  The  divifions  were  fomented  by  fume 
vicious  popes,  who  differed  themfelves  to  be 
guided  by  loole  women.  Strangers  were  called 
into  Italy ;  the  people  in  a  manner  courted  the 
yoke,  in  order  to  free  themielves  from  op- 

preffors* 
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preffors,  repented,  refufed  obedience,  and  made 
kin  gs  by  chance.  Revolutions  are  ordinarily 
the  fruits  of  difcord  ;  accordingly  thefe  troubles 
procured  the  empire  to  the  Germans. 

In  952  Otho  pafled  into  Italy  at  the  inftance  othoir. 
of  Adelaide,  widow  of  king  Lothaire,  who  was  [eeanvg^se“ 
kept  prifoner  in  a  caftle  by  Berengerius  II.  11.  inpof. 
freed  this  princefs,  and  married  her  ;  received  [hiking! 
the  fealty  of  Berengerius,  whom  he  left  in  pof-  Jt°^of 
feffion  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  fet  out  to  quell 
a  rebellion  in  Germany.  Rome  had  (hut  her 
gates,  but  fome  years  after  they  were  opened  to 
him  by  a  pope. 

John  XII.  had  been  raifed  to  the  papacy  at  96i. 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  the  grandfon  of 
the  famous  Marozie,  concubine  of  Sergius  III.  againft  Be- 
and  to  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  age  added  a  rcnserlLSo 
bold  and  enterprifing  fpirit.  The  tyranny  of 
Berengerius  and  his  fon  Adalbert  exciting  an 
univerfal  fpirit  of  revolt,  that  pontiff  conjured 
Otho,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  holy  dpoftles^ 
to  come  and  deliver  the  Roman  church  from  the 
daws  of  two  monfters  who  were  tearing  it  in 
pieces.  The  king  of  Germany  complied  with 
his  entreaties.  Berengerius  and  his  fon  were 
depofed,  and  Otho  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  downed 
Milan.  The  following  year  he  was  crowned  klng  and 

jp  J  emperouro 

emperour  at  Rome  by  John  XII.  and  confirmed 
the  donations  of  the  French  princes,  which  were 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  papacy. 

The  pope  foon  forgot  his  engagements,  en-  xhep0(je 
tered  into  a  confederacy  with  Adalbert  againft  betrays 
the  emperour,  and  even  raifed  a  body  of  troops  ; 
but  finding  that  he '  was  too  weak  to  refill:, 

betook 
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betook  himfelf  to  flight,  The  Romans  again 
lwoie  allegiance  to  Otho,  binding  themfelves, 
by  the  fame  oath,  not  to  eledt  nor  confecrate 
any  pope  without  the  content  of  the  emperouror 
his  fon.  John  was  profecuted  in  a  council  on 
a  charge  ot  enormous  crimes  ;  he  was  fummon- 
ed  twice,  but  anfwered  only  by  threats  of  ex- 

pofed.'and"  cornmunicatiop  i  however  he  was  at  laft  depof- 
prevails  on  ed,  and  Leo  VIII.  a  private  layman  of  virtu- 

mans  to  re-  °.us  elefted  in  his  room.  The  depofed  pon- 
yolt*  did  not  lofe  courage  :  He  prevailed  upon  the 

Romans  to  revolt,  entered  the  city,  and  held  a 
council,  in  which  Leo  was  depofed  in  his  turn  $ 
nor  did  John’s  fudden  death  put  an  end  to  the 
fedition.  Benedi6t  V.  was  elefted  in  his  room, 
for  the  Romans  thought  no  more  of  their  oath. 
Notions  en-  According  to  Luitprand,  bifhop  of  Cremona, 
that  pwpicf  a  ^temporary  author,  and  native  of  Lombardy, 
that  people  was  then  fomuch  contemned,  though 
ftill  haughty,  that  every  treacherous,  cowardly, 

6  infamous  fellow  was  ftyled  a  Roman. 

Otho4i\  Such  audacious  behaviour  to  a  great  prince 
Rome  to  Pr°duced  the  confequences  ordinarily  attendant  * 
fubmit.  upon  injudicious  attempts.  Otho,  who  a  little 
before  had  made  Berengerius  prifoner  in  Mon- 
tefeltro,  befieged  Rome  and  reduced  it  to  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  but  the  inhabitants  fubmitted,  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  pardon.  Benedict  appeared  before 
a  council,  confeffed  himfelf  a  criminal,  and 
feacTe°eUof  pipped  off  his  pontifical  robes.  Leo  VIII. 
Uovul  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome ,  made  a  celebrated  decree,  which  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
Rearing— That  Otho  and  his  Jucceffors  in  the 

u  kingdom 
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c«  kingdom  of  Italy  Jhall  perpetually  enjoy  the 
tt  power  of  choofing  for  themfelves  a  fucceffor , 

«  naming  the  pope,  and  granting  inveftiture  to 
“  the  bijhops 

Muratori  and  fome  others  have  controverted  if  that de- 
the  authenticity  of  this  decree,  an  extrait  of  counterfeit, 
which  is  found  in  Gratian  ;  but  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  though  the  form  may  be  falfe, 
yet  the  fubftance  of  it  may  be  true,  as  Luit- 
prand  gives  the  fame  account  conformably  to 
the  ait  itfelf. — tc  The  collection  of  Golbaftus,” 
fays  Mr.  Pfeffel,  <c  is  filled  with  fimilar  laws 
“  and  conftitutions ,  the  fubftance  of  which  is 
“  inconteftibly  true,  and  yet  they  are  plain  for- 

£  t  *  ^ 

“  genes. 

Scarce  had  the  emperour  quitted  Italy,  when  New  revolt 
the  Romans  mutinied  and  drove  out  John  ^an^punl 
XIII.  who  had  been  eledted  in  prefence  of  the  iihed* 
imperial  commiflioners  after  the  death  of  Leo 
'  VIII.  Otho,  juftly  provoked,  returned  a  fourth 
time,  and  feverely  punifhed  the  feditious.  He 
banifhed  the  coniuls,  hanged  the  tribunes,  and 
caufed  the  governour  of  Rome  to  be  whipped 
through  the  ftreets.  We  fee  that  the  ancient 
dignities  {till  fubfifted  nominally  ;  vain  food  for 
the  pride  of  a  people  equally  weak  and  tur¬ 
bulent. 

Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperour,  had  ac-  9e9, 
knowledged  Otho’s  title,  and  betrothed  his  QC^r0of 
daughter  to  the  German  emperour’s  fon  ;  not-  againft  the 
withftanding  which,  he  caufed  the  ambaffadours  Gieeks* 
to  be  affaflinated  who  were  to  conduct  the 
princefs.  War  was  then  kindled  ;  the  Germans 
attacked  La  Puglia  and  Calabria  $  a  Greek  army 

was 
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rr  e?ten>  2nd  the  nofes  of  the  prifoners  cut 
ft;  after  which  they  were  lent  back  to  Con- 
ltantinople.  Nicephorus  havino-  been  mur 

t’t  y  hil  rfi'as- Johr' huT- 

“^""Ctoded  P«c.  with  0*o,  ceding  to 
hi. ii  the  lordfhip  of  Capua.  Otho  died  in  q7  ■». 

A  r!  ?r  uame  °f  Great  was  not  the  homage  of 
-attei  y,  but  a  tribute  to  his  merit. 

This  prince,  who  imitated  Charlemagne  in 
,l!a  enterpnies,  like  him  too  was  a  lover  of 
^ters ;  and  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  brother 
Bruno,  archbiihop  of  Cologne,  he  formed  the 
-  neme  or  eitablifhing  a  kind  of  academy.  Like 
Charlemagne,  he  had  very  much  at  heart  the 
converfion  of  the  barbarians,  whom  he  was 
dehrous  of  fubduing,  and  founded  feveral  bilh- 
opncks  in  the  North,  where  chrillianity  was 
mooting  forth  branches.  Whether  it  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  devotion  then  in  vogue,  or  to  bad 
policy  he  made  the  clergy  of  Germany  too 
powerful,  by  bellowing  on  them  dutchies  and 
counties,  with  the  privileges  of  the  other  lords 

or  princes.  But  to  counterbalance  this  power, 

he  eitabhfhed  avowees ,  who  were  to  be  named 

by  the  emperour,  and  lhare  the  government  with 

t  ic  prelates.  But  we  finall  foon  find  them  rid 

tnemlelves  of  thefe  avowees.  Otho,  like  Char- 

emagne,  either  did  not  fee  clearly  enough 

into  futurity,  or  was  hurried  awav  by  circum- 
itances. 

.  v  „  Hereditary  fiefs,  another  fource  of  diforders 
were  alrnoft  univcrfally  eftablifhed  in  Germany! 

1  he  emperour  caufed  one  of  the  molt  important 
queftions  that  can  exercife  the  fagacity  of  civil- 
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ians  to  be  decided  by  a  duel :  It  was,  whether 
reprefentation  ought  to  proceed  in  a  direft  line  ; 
if,  for  example,  a  grandfon,  being  the  repre-  Right  of 
fentative  of  the  fon,  ought  to  fucceed  in  pref-  Sclenta‘ 
erence  to  his  uncles.  The  claim  of  the  neph-  fdc^db^ 
ews  prevailed,  becaufe  their  champion  was  vic¬ 
torious,  and  the  law  ftill  fub lifts.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reign  it  was  ordained  by  a  diet,  that 
doubtful  caufes  fhould  no  longer  be  determined 
by  oath,  but  by  duel.  At  leaft,  cowards  loft 
the  advantage  which  they  might  draw  from 
perjury. 

Otho  II.  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  £73* 
he  fucceeded  his  father,  who  had  caufed  him  to 
be  ele&ed  in  961  ;  a  precaution  neceffary  for 
fecuring  the  crown  in  one  family.  His  youth 
tempted  fome  rebellions,  which  he  had  ftrength 
enough  to  diffipate.  Rome,  by  the  commiflion  Troubles  of 
of  new  crimes,  opened  a  theatre  for  the  difplay  Rome, 
of  his  juftice.  Crefcentius  or  Cincius,  fon  of 
the  unchafte  Theodora,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
concubine  of  John  X.  having  formed  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  reeftablifhing  the  Roman  republick, 
ftirred  up  the  people,  and  threw  Benedift  VI.  Greatnum- 
into  prifon,  where  he  perifhed,  upon  which  the  b^°^npt-pes 
faftious  elected  Benedift  VII.  Another  faction  popes, 
elected  Bonifad^VII.  and  a  third  John  XIV. 
who  was  murdered  by  Boniface.  Thefe  crimes 
fucceeded  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
hiftorians  differ  both  in  names  and  dates.  He 
who  is  ftyled  pope  by  one  is  called  antipope 
by  others. 

In  the  laft  epocha  I  fpoke  of  the  war  with  The  empe- 
France  for  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  Italy* ies  ** 

,  •  Otho, 
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Och°  by  a  judicious  ftroke  of  policy,  lbared 
wuh  king  Lothaire’s  brother.  After  the  con- 
cluhon  of  this  war,  the  emperour  paid  a  vifit  to 
Rome,  and  quelled  the  feditious.  He  afrer 
wards  attempted  to  wreft  Calabria  from  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  Saracens,  who  were  in  alliance 
wim  them,  cut  his  army  in  pieces.  He  died 
at  ome,  where  he  was  making  new  prepara- 

Crescent! us  r  /on  ^tho  III.  who  was  already  elecbed 

“ 'che  fucce,eded,  hlm  the  ase  of  three  years.  The’ 

Rume.  grandmother  and  mother  difputed  the  authority 

with  each  other,  and  Germany  was  vexed  with 
a  tempeftuous  regency.  Factions  were  foon 
renewed  at  Rome,  where  the  popes  and  cleray 
adecl  m  the  fame  fcandalous  manner  as  before7 
and  Crefcentius  kindled  a  general  conflagration 
by  his  fanatick  zeal  for  liberty.  John  XV 
called  in  the  emperour,  and  Otho  appeared  in 
Italy  in  9 96.  The  pope  being  dead,  he  fubfti- 
tuted  m  his  place  Gregory  V.  a  near  relation 
of  his  own,  by  whom  he  caufed  himfelftobe 
crowned.  Crefcentius  did  not  fail  to  drive  out 
this  pontiff,  and  fubftituted  another  under  the 

name  of  John  XVI.  {till  perfuading  the  Romans 
that  they  were  free. 

Atuapun.  But  in  998  Otho  entered  Rome,  befieged  the 
Otho  in.  caflle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which  the  rebel  had 
mut  himfelf  up,  carried  it  by  affault,,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  entered  it  bv  capitulation 
and,  in  fhort,  cut  off  the  head  of  Crefcentius! 

1  he  Romans  had  put  out  their  antipope’s  eyes.' 
Gregory  V.  carried  his  revenge  fo- far  as"  to 
make  him  ride  through  the  ftreets  on  an  afs, 

with 
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with  the  animal’s  tail  in  his  hand.  We  may 
judge  of  the  manners  of  the  people  by  thofe  of 
the  heads  of  the  churchy  who,  unhappily  hur¬ 
ried  away  by  the  torrent  of  that  perverle  age, 
gave  them  the  ftrength  of  contagious  example. 

We  here  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  hiftory.  Barrennefs 
Objeds  are  confounded,  they  have  no  diftin-  of  hiftory. 
guifhing  features,  and  offer  us  almoft  no  in- 
terefting  detail  ;  which  obliges  us  only  to  hint 
the  principal  fads  till  we  meet  with  events,  a 
particular  narration  of  which  will  be  more 
pleafing.  Thefe  firft  fteps  are  neceflary  to  con- 
dud  us  into  the  plains  enriched  by  culture. 

We  {hall  conftantly  find  in  our  way  fome  fruits 
fit  to  be  gathered,  and  then  particulars  will  be¬ 
come  ufeful. 


CHAP.  II. 

H  ugh  Capet  dethrones  Charlemagne’s  PoJ - 
ferity  in  France. — Robert. — Henry  I. 

WHILE  the  Houfe  of  Saxony  was  in 

poffeffion  of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  ^^u^a0pfet 
had  been  difmembered  from  the  French  empire,  procuring 
the  Houfe  of  Charlemagne  loft  the  crown,  ^France, 
which  was  now  little  more  than  an  empty  title. 

The  death  of  king  Lothaire  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  his  fon  Louis  V.  and  Hugh  Capet,  as 
eminent  for  his  merit  as  his  birth  and  his  pow'er, 
feized  the  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  him- 
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felf  that  crown  which  had  been  worn  by  his 

•rh  nfatSe»  3nd  his  Srand  uncle  Eudes. 

Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  Lothaire’s  brother, 

was  the  heir  by  blood,  but  his  being  vaffal  to 

the  emperour  appeared  fufficient  reafon  for  his 

exciuiion ;  he  was  cried  down  as  a  mean  fpirit- 

ed  wretch  unworthy  of  his  birth,  and  a  traitor 
to  ms  country. 

Hugh  had  brought  over  the  clergy  and  the 
monies ^  to  his  interefts,  by  renouncing  the  ab¬ 
beys  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 

An  excefs  of  real  or  apparent  devotion  for  the 

reuexs,  gained  their  fuffrages  and  the  veneration 

,  ,the  PeoPie-  St.  Riquier,  whofe  fnrine  he 
had  carried  barefooted,  was  affirmed  to  have 
promifed  him  the  crown ;  and  this  report,  which 
was  purpofely  fpread,  paved  the  way  for  it. 
At  lalt  addrefs  joined  with  force  gave  fuccefs 
to  his  ambition.  He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  an  aflembly  of  the  nation,  to 
be  cqnfecrated  at  Reims,  and  had  the  precaution 
to  join  his  fon  Robert  with  him.  Charles  en¬ 
tered  the  kingdom  and  feized  Laon,  and  after¬ 
wards  Reims,  by  the  treachery  of  archbilhop 
Aruoipn,  his  uncle;  but  being  betrayed  by  the  ■' 

biflrop  of  Laon,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
rival,  and  died  in  prifon  in  992. 

i  he  ti  ial  of  Arnolph  of  Reims,  fo  ungrateful 
to  his  benefador,  to  a  king  whom  he  had  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  to  whom  he  had  fworn  fealty, 
now  took  up  the  attention  of  the  Rate.  A 
council  was  aflembled  to  try  him.  His  parti¬ 
sans  maintained,  that  his  caule  ought  to  be 
carried  before  the  pope  ;  but  the  contrary  was 

proved 
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proved  by  Arnolph  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  mod 
refpettable  ,  biftiops  in  the  kingdom.  After 
rnving  a  lively  pifture  of  the  fcandais  with  which 
the  Holy  See  was  difgraced,  he  adds — If  the 
pope  be  commendable  for  his  knowledge  and  virtue , 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  ;  JIM  lefs  ought 
we  to  fear  him ,  if  he  be  mifled  by  ignorance  or 
pajfion.  At  laft,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  council 
had  power  to  judge  him,  and  the  king  came  in 
perfon,  in  order  to  prefs  the  fentence.  The 
criminal  threw  himfelf  humbly  at  his  feet,  di¬ 
verted  himfelf  of  the  marks  of  his  ^dignity,  and 
gave  in  his  a£t  of  difmiffion  ;  upon  which, 

Hugh  promifed  to  fpare  his  life,  if  he  committed 
no  crime  worthy  of  being  punijhed  by  the fword. 

The  famous  Gerbert  was  put  in  his  room. 

Gerbert,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  was  raifed  Gerbert 
by  his  genius,  had  been  a  monk  of  Aurillack, 
but  being  expofed  to  the  jealous  hatred  of  his 
brethren  in  the  cloifter,  whom  he  defpifed, 
retired  into  Spain,  where  he  had  ftudied  the 
faiences  of  the  Arabians.  Being  a  mathema¬ 
tician  and  philofopher,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  forcerer  by  the  common  people  i  but  he  had 
made  his  way  into  courts,  and  become  precep¬ 
tor  to  Otho  III.  and  afterwards  to  Robert,  fon 
of  Hugh  Capet ;  the  king  could  not  reward 
him  more  fuitably,  than  by  bellowing  on  him 
the  archbifhoprick  of  Reims. 

His  fortune  and  merit  making  him  an  objc£t  j0hnxv. 
of  envy,  fome  bifhops  wrote  to  John  XV.  that 
the  depofition  of  Arnolph  was  null,  becaufe  it 
was  made  without  the  pope's  confent.  This 
reafon  appeared  decifive  ,  and  notwithftanding 
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the  refpedful  remoriftrances  of  the  king,  kg 

L.n  r*PL  fcruple  to  put  all  the  prelates  who 
aliilted  at  the  council  under  an  interdict  Then 
Gerbert,  giving  way  to  his  natural  warmth  of 
temper,  wrote  an  inve&ive  againft  the  pope  in 
.  a  better  addrelfed  to  the  archbifhop  of  Sens.— 

“iiftX  “  ^et  us  not  £ive  roDm  t0  our  adverjaries  to  be- 
pope‘  Have,  that  the  priefthood  is  Jo  much  under  the 

"  dominion  of  one  man,  that,  Jloould  he  Juffer 
"  btmfelf  to  be  corrupted,  or  /educed  by  money, 
“  favour,  fear,  or  ignorance,  none  could  enjoy 
“  t,,e  epf copal  dignity  without  employing  the  like 
“  methods  to  gain  his  approbation.”  John  XV. 
was  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  court  wanted  to 
keep  fair  with  him,  becaufe  he  likewife  at- 
tacked  the  marriage  of  king  Robert  with  Ber¬ 
tha.  He  fent  a  legate  to  give  orders,  and  to 
hold  councils.  Arnolph  was  reeftablifhed, 
Gerbert  and  Gerbert  depofed  j  but  the  firfl  remained 

depofed.  in  prifon  ti]1  the  death  of  Hugh  Capet ,  and 

the  fecond,  having  found  an  afylum  with  Otho 
III.  his  pupil,  became  archbifhop  of  Raven¬ 
na,  and  afterwards  pope,  by  the  name  of  Sil- 
velter  II. 

Gre"or  v.  When  Robert  had  fucceeded  his  father,  he 
annuls  king  found  himfclf  the  more  expofed  to  the  enter- 

marriage.  Frifes  °.f  the  courc  of  Rome,  as  he  joined  to  a 
weak  cnaratler  a  fcrupulous  and  ignorant  de¬ 
votion.  Ihe  church  had  extended  the  degrees 
within  which  marriage  was  unlawful,  to  the 
feventh.  He  was  fourth  coufin  to  his  wife 
Bertha,  for  whom  he  had  a  tender  affe&ion, 
and  their  marriage  had  been  authorized  bv  fev- 
eral  bifhops.  Gregory  V.  undertook  to  annul 
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it,  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  without  ex¬ 
amining  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  or  even  hear¬ 
ing  the  parties,  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner 
publifhed  a  thundering  decree,  ordering  the 
king  and  queen  to  feparate  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication  ;  and  laying  under  an  interdi£t 
all  the  bifhops  who  were  accomplices  of  their 
pretended  crime,  until  they  Ihould  come  and 
give  fatisfaclion  to  the  Holy  See. 

Robert,  being  reftrained  by  conjugal  tender-  EffWh  of 
nefs,  did  not  make  hafte  to  comply,  but  reckon- 
ed  himfelf  excommunicated.  According  to  communi- 
the  account  of  cardinal  Peter  Damien,  the  c‘‘t‘°n' 
courtiers  avoided  all  correfpondence  with  him ; 
only  two  domefticks  continued  their  fervices ; 
and  their  fuperftition  went  fo  far,  as  to  purify 
by  fire  the  plate  which  he  made  ufe  of  at  table. 

This  credulous  author  adds,  that  the  queen  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  monfter  with  the  neck  and 
head  of  a  goofe  ;  an  evident  punifhment  of  her 
inceft  :  And  Robert,  converted  by  this  prodigy, 
or  rather  dreading  a  revolt,  and  yielding  to  the 
terrours  of  fuperftition,  divorced  Bertha,  and  Hefubmit*. 
married  Conftance,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Arles  ;  and  thus  gave  himfelf  a  tyrant,  inftead 
of  the  amiable  fpoufe  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
difmifs.  Gregory  likewife  obliged  him  to  re- 
ftore  Arnolph  to  the  See  of  Reims.  What  do 
not  thefe  ftrange  fcenes  prognofticate  !  We 
fhall  foon  fee  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  fpread 
3 ,  con^a8rac’on  through  Europe,  fhake  all  the 
thrones,  and  break  the  ftrongeft  bonds  of 
iociety. 
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1  ct  Koberc  might  have  become  fovereign  of 
tne  popes,  had  he  been  endowed  with  ambition 
and  vigour.  After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Otho  III.  laft  emperour  of  the  Houfe  of 
Saxony,  the  Italians,  difgufted  with  the  German 
dominion,  offered  him  their  crown  and  empire; 
but  he  had  the  prudence  to  refufe  them.  The 
Houfe  of  Franconia  fucceeded  that  of  Saxony, 
in  the  perfon  of  Conrad  II.  whofe  reign  begun 
in  1024. 

Under  that  of  Henry  II.  Ardoin  marquis  of 
Ivree  had  borne  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and 
iupported  the  war  againft  the  German  monarclu 
Pavia  declared  for  the  one,  Milan  for  the  other, 
and  an  implacable  hatred  broke  out  between 
thefe  two  cities.  All  Europe  was  filled  with 
fadtions ;  but  they  raged  no  where  with  fuch 
violence  as  in  Italy.  It  may  be  believed,  that 
the  tempeftuous  ftate  of  Rome,  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  emperours,  the  popes,  and  the  love 
of  liberty,  fet  all  the  reft  in  motion,  or  gave 
additional  adtivity  to  the  national  turbu¬ 
lence. 

To  return  to  Robert,  his  fecond  marriage 
was  a  fource  of  mortifications  and  unhappinefs. 
Queen  Conftance  domineered  with  unfupport- 
abie  haughtinefs  :  She  wanted  to  regulate  the 
fucceffion,  and  not  loving  prince  Plenry,  the 
eldeft  of  his  fons,  fet  every  fpring  in  motion 
to  prevail  on  the  king  to  take  the  younger, 
Robert,  for  his  colleague.  Being  provoked  at 
his  refufal,  fhe  perfecuted  the  two  brothers,  who 
were  united  in  the  ftridteft  friendfhip,  and  made 
them  take  up  arms  againft  their  father,  whofe 
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will  was  almoft  always  regulated  by  hers.  Hap¬ 
pily  they  foon  returned  to  their  duty. 

Nothing  is  more  proper  to*  give  an  idea  of  Hereticks 
that  princefs,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  a0ric‘UJS, 
general,  than  the  affair  of  the  hereticks  of  Or¬ 
leans.  An  Italian  woman  had  privately  broach¬ 
ed  fome  new  opinions,  and  feduced  a  number  of 
people,  among  whom  were  fome  ecclefiafticks 
of  reputation.  Their  herefy  attacked  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  They  were 
feized,  examined  in  a  council,  where  they  de¬ 
puted  with  the  bifhops,  and  were  condemned  to 
the  flames,  Conftance  was  at  the  gate  of  a  Inftance  of 
church,  while  thefe  unhappy  creatures  were  cruei?y.een' >s 
palling  to  the  pile,  and  with  a  fwitch  (truck 
out  the  eye  of  one  of  the  principal,  who  had  ' 
been  her  confeflbr.  She  applauded  herfelf  for 
this  deed,  probably  looking  Upon  it  as  an  adt 
of  zeal  and  virtue. 

Henry  I.  whom  Robert  caufed  to  be  inaugu-  ^i. 
rated  during  his  own  life,  fucceeded  him  in  ^*jfrn-  f 
1031.  Conftance  armed  her  other  fon  againft 
that  brother,  whofe  friend  he  had  till  then  (hewn 
himfelf.  The  king,  who  was  at  firft  a  fugitive 
in  Normandy,  foon  after  quelled  the  [edition, 
and  gave  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  rebel. 

The  molt  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  reign 
is,  that  he  married  for  his  fecond  wife  the 
daughter  of  Jarodifias,  czar,  or  prince  of  Ruf- 
fia.  The  obftacles  to  marriage  were  fo  great-  Marr5a 
ly  multiplied,  and  the  example  of  his  father  very  difL 
fo  terrifying,  that  he  doubtlefs  thought  it  ex-  win™?0" 
pedient  to  fend  for  a  wife  to  that  unknown  ^1-°' 
country,  that  he  might  not  expofe  himfelf  to 
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the  rifle  of  excommunication.  Such  was  the 
univerfal  confulion  in  civil  order,  that  even  a 
king  did  not  know  how  he  fhould  enter  into 
wedlock  ! 

Befides  this,  the  diforders  produced  by  anar¬ 
chy  baffle  defeription.  The  peace  and  truce  of 
God,  which  were  contrived  as  a  remedy,  will 
give  fome  idea  of  the  evil.  In  1033,  the  biffl- 
ops  publifhed  a  decree,  which  they  pretend¬ 
ed  was  dictated  by  divine  infpiration,  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  laymen  from  bearing  arms  from  that 
time  forth,  exacting  the  reftitution  of  an  ufurp- 
ed  poffeffion,  or  revenging  the  death  of  their 
relations  ;  obliging  them  to  pardon  murderers, 
to  take  no  nourifhment  but  bread  and  water 
on  Fridays,  and  to  eat  no  flefh  on  Saturdays. 
Whoever  refufed  to  fwear  to  the  obfervafion  of 
thefe  regulations,  was  to  be  excommunicated 
and  deprived  of  burial. 

A  Angle  bifflop  had  the  boldnefs  to  cenfure 
this  ordinance.  He  reprefented,  that  the  order¬ 
ing  of  peace  or  war  was  the  peculiar  province 
of  k  ings ;  that  the  requifition  of  fuch  an  oath 
would  only  multiply  perjuries  ;  that  prudence 
did  not  permit  the  imposition  of  obligations  un- 
fupportable  to  the  generality  :  But  he  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  enemy  of  peace,  till  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  others. 

However,  experience  foon  demonftrated  the 
foundnefs  of  his  advice-  After  a  fhort  fit  of 
devotion,  private  wars  and  violence  again  broke 
out,  and  the  mod  fcrupulous  neceffarily  be¬ 
came  their  viflims.  Every  petty  lord  was  then 
the  tyrant  of  his  own  lands,  and  the  enemy  of 
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his  neighbours.  Every  great  lord  was  a  more 
formidable  tyrant.  Law  and  juftice  were  an¬ 
nihilated,  and  every  thing  was  decided  by 
arms. 

The  bilhops  perceiving  the  inutility  of  their  it  u  chang. 
cenfures,  about  the  year  1040,  changed  the  truce  equal- 
peace  of  God  into  a  truce.  It  was  enafted,  h  ufelds* 
that  from  Wednefday  evening  to  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  no  aft  of  violence  fhould  be  committed, 
tinder  pain  of  fine  and  excommunication.  This 
was  flill  too  much,  and  the  time  was  fhortened 
to  the  interval  from  Saturday  evening  till  Mon¬ 
day  morning  ;  fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  week, 
murder  and  robbery  might  feem  to  be  author¬ 
ized.  A  government  of  favages  ftiews  nothing 
fo  horrid  !  This  is  the  pifture  of  the  fituation 
of  the  French  under  the  reign  of  Henry  L 
which  did  not  end  till  1060.  Let  us  take  a 
curfory  view  of  the  other  nations,  of  which  it 
will  be  fufficient  at  prefent  to  have  a  general 
notion.  We  fhall  every  where  fee  the  fame 
calamities  fpringing  from  the  fame  caufes* 
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England,  Spain,  the  Empire  of  the  Arabians., 
and  of  Constantinople,  during  the  two  lafl 
Epochas  after  Charlemagne. 

ENGLAND. 


•From  the 
time  of  Al¬ 
fred  every 
Shing  de¬ 
clines  in 
England. 


The  Bene- 
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the  abbot 
Dunftan. 


FROM  the  time  of  the  great  Alfred,  En¬ 
gland  was  every  day  lofmg  the  fruits  of  his 
admirable  inftitutions,  which  were  prevented 
from  taking  root  in  the  kingdom  by  domeftick 
troubles,  wars,  and  barbarifm.  His  fon  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Elder  was  inceffantly  armed  againft 
the  Danes.  Three  Tons  of  Edward,  Athelftan, 
Edmund  I.  and  Edred,  reigned  in  fucceffioa 
with  very  little  tranquility.  Under  the  lafly 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  St*  Benedict  were  ef- 
tablifhed  as  reformers,  attacked  the  clergy  and 
the  other  monks,  whofe  irregularities  were  pub- 
lick  ;  governed  the  king ;  occafioned  a  revolt 
againft  Edwy  his  fucceffor,  who  did  not  obferve 
the  fame  conduft  ;  became  more  powerful  un¬ 
der  Edgar,  whofe  virtues  they  have  extolled, 
though  they  were  ftained  with  many  fpots ;  and 
in  a  manner  reigned,  under  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Martyr.  The  celebrated  abbot  Dunftan, 
biihop  of  Worcefter  and  London,  as  well  as 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  poflefiing  thefe  three 
Sees  at  once,  with  the  reputation  of  a  faint, 
was  the  foul  of  all  the  meafures  taken  in  favour 
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of  the  monks,  to  which  he  united  the  glory  and 
fervice  of  God.  The  amazing  afcendency  he 
procured  them,  ferved  to  increafe  the  power 
affumed  by  the  Romifh  court. 

This  was  not  the  method  to  repulfe  the  invafion  of 
Danes,  who  renewed  their  irruptions  in  991.  und«ane* 
Ethelred,  a  prince,  who  had  neither  genius  nor  Ethelred* 
courage,  inflamed  their  avidity  by  purchafing 
their  retreat.  Sweno  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Olave  king  of  Norway,  fell  upon  England, 
gained  a  battle,  and  for  fixteen  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  filver  fold  a  difgraceful  peace,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  new  hoflilities.  The  Englifh,  They  fub* 
like  the  generality  of  the  other  Germans,  had  kingdom, 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  valour,  and  that 
love  of  liberty  which  defied  death.  They  fub- 
mitted  to  Sweno  in  1013.  Canute  the  Great,  Canute  the 
his  fon,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1017,  Sgns  after 
ftrengthened  his  power,  conquered  Norway,  Sweno* 
and  was  matter  of  three  kingdoms.  He  ended 
his  reign  in  the  exercifes  of  devotion,  went  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  built  feveral  churches 
in  England.  His  two  ions  Harold  and  Canute 
II.  did  not  fupport  his  reputation.  Their  reign 
was  fhort.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1041, 
the  Englifh  fhook  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
called  in  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  a  prince  of  the  Edward  the 

*  *  ^  C  f  fl' 

ancient  royal  houle,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  fu creeds  the 
Normandy.  This  monarch  governed  weakly.  Danes* 
Elaving  rendered  his  bed  barren  by  a  rafh  vow 
of  chaftity,  he  left  England  a  prey  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  as  will 
be  feen  in  the  following  Epocha. 

SPAIN, 
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SPAIN. 

SPAIN,  more  difturbed  than  England,  pre- 
fents  only  a  confufed  feene  of  great  diforders, 
petty  wars,  and  petty  revolutions.  TneChriftians 
drew  upon  themfelves  a  perfecution  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cordova,  by  affronting  Mahometifm  in 
their  difeourfe  $  which  was  prohibited  by  the 
laws  under  pain  of  death.  A  bifihop,  who  v/as 
a  man  of  lenfe,  in  vain  declared,  that  they  who 
came  unneceffarily  to  curfe  Mahomet  were  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  martyrs  ;  in  vain  did  a 
council*  which  Mariana  treats  as  fpurious,  pro¬ 
hibit  this  excefs  of  zeal;  numerous  inftances 
of  it  £1  ill  happened,  and  they  v/ere  celebrated  as 
heroick  aCtions. 

The  feeble  kingdom  of  the  Afturias,  founded 
by  Pelagius,  the  only  flip  remaining  of  the 
flock  of  the  Gothick  kings,  was  increafed  by  the 
valour  and  wifdom  of  Alphonfo  III.  furnamed 
the  Great.  Garcias  Ximenes,  of  French  ex¬ 
traction,  at  the  fame  time  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  which  afterwards  became  the  meft 
confiderable  of  the  Chriftian  Hates  in  that 
country.  However,  the  Moors  or  Arabians 
were  ftill  matters  of  Portugal,  Murcia,  Anda- 
lufia,  Valencia,  Grenada,  Tortofa,  and  the  in¬ 
land  provinces,  to  the  other  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Saragoffa  and  Cattile  ;  that  is,  of  more 
than  three  fourths  of  Spain,  and  the  moft  fertile 
parts  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  their  nobility  had  grown  to  too 
great  a  height  of  power,  and  affected  independ- 
~  *  *  '  ence, 
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cnee,  fo  that  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to  be  in  under  ai. 
a  continual  tl ruggle  with  the  fubjects  ;  l>ut  the  Great. 
Chriftians  were  fcarcely  in  better  union.  Though 
always  at  war  with  the  Moors,  they  were  a  prey 
to  mutual  difeords.  T.  he  reign  of  Alphonfo 
the  Great  was  filled  with  conlpiracies  and  re¬ 
volts.  His  own  wife  and  his  two  fons  rebelled 
ao-amft  him  1  in  favour  of  the  eldeft  of  whom, 
tfarcias,  he  abdicated  the  erbwn,  and  even  gen- 
eroufly  fought  under  his  command.  This 
monarch  died  in  912,  with  the  renown  of  a 
hero.  We  have  of  his  writing  a  chronicle, 
which  goes  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Wamba. 

Another  Spanilh  hero,  Ramirez  II.  king  of  Moors  de- 
Leon  and  the  Afturias,  in  938,  gained  the  cel-  Sernencas 
ebrated  victory  of  Sernencas  over  the  Moors,  of  ^zpfta.raU 
whom  fourfeore  thoufand  are  reported  to  have 
been  fiain.  In  a  pilgrimage  to  Compoftella,  he  H-1SV0W  to 
had  vowed  to  St.  James,  that  if  he  was  viiftori-  st.  James, 
ous,  each  of  his  fubjefts  fhould  annually  pay  to 
that  church  a  certain  quantity  of  corn.  The 
church  was  enriched,  and  the  name  of  St. 

James  became  the  Spanifh  cry  of  war.  We 
find  in  all  countries  inftances  fimilar  to  this, 
and  in  all  countries  they  have  inlpired  a  confi¬ 
dence,  which  has  on  fome  occafions  produced 
great  fuccefs. 

Meantime,  the  brave  Almanzor,  viceroy  of  Ataanzor 
Cordova,  a  celebrated  enemy  of  the  Chriftians,  over  the 
routed  them  with  great  daughter  in  995,  took 
Leon  by  affault  in  the  following  year,  after-  defeated, 
wards  lacked  Compoftella,  and  pillaged  the 
treafury  of  St.  James,  the  gates  of  which  he 
can  fed  to  be  carried  to  Cordova  on  the  fhoulders 
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Quifhed  t-r,  at  .§enera  *  wko *s  laid  to  have  van- 

loined  lo  !emi ln  m°re  than  fif£y  batties>  and 
4oJe?nK  SCai  VlrtUeS  t0  militai7  heroifm,  who 
tooverned  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  with  the  fame 

SfUUy  “  ?*  Mufful™">  could  not  furvive  hi! 
defeat,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  die  of  hunger 

the  f/CW  yearrSt_Tf^r’ two  Moorifh  l°rds  difputed 
the  throne  of  Hiifem  IL  laft  king  Qf  the  P]oQd 

Urfdfoeram?,n’i  TtC  C°UntS  of  Barcel°na  and 

of  Xn  VY  threC  bl(h°Ps> took  arms  ^  favour 
°  °  ?  °f  £he  competitors,  and  the  three  bifhops 

t  v?r  o'n  battlLeV  Whar  COuld  be  the  mo- 
tive  that  induced  thefe  Chriftians  to  unite  with 

inhdels,  notwithftanding  the  hatred  of  their  re- 

lgion  .  It  was  doubtlefs  a  defire  of  profiting  by 

heir  civil  wars  ;  perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  cauf- 

,  by  their  tafte  for  chivalry  and  paffion  for 

?  ^enturesj  which  the  example  of  the  Saracens 

had  brought  into  fafhion. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova  was  difmembered  by  the 
ambition  of  a  number  of  noblemen,  who  taking- 
advantage  of  the  troubles,  ufurped  the  title  of 
kings.  Toledo,  Valencia,  Saragofla,  Seville, 
Uiihuela,  almoft  all  the  great  towns,  had  inde- 

provinces  were  changed 
into  kingdoms,  which  multiplied  in  like  manner 
among  the  Chriftians.  Sancho,  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  furnamed  the  Great,  becaufe  he  made 
lome  conquefts  from  the  Moors,  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  divide  his  dominions  among  his  four 

fons. 
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Tons.  There  were  kings  of  Leon,  of  Navarre, 
of  Caftile,  and  of  Arragon.  Thefe  fovereigns, 
who  fprung  from  the  lame  ftock,  became  ene¬ 
mies  ;  the  fruit  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
partition.  In  a  word,  the  ancient  hiftory  of  whdt 
Spain  becomes  lefs  interefting,  and  more  ob- 
fcure,  as  the  country  was  fubdivided  among  a  tory  of 
greater  number  of  fovereigns,  whofe  interefts 
were  interwoven  with  each  other.  We  fcarce 
find  any  thing  in  it  but  a  confufed  mafs  of 
crimes,  which  in  other  countries  were  produced 
by  difcord,  and  attended  with  more  important 
confequences. 

One  thing  highly  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  The  Ricos 
while  the  people  were  every  where  reduced  to  dragon.  °f 
flavery,  and  groaned  under  oppreffion,  the  no¬ 
bility  of  Arragon  procured  for  them  important 
privileges  in  that  country,  in  order  to  form  a 
powerful  party  againft  the  fovereign.  The 
Ricos  hombres ,  elected  by  the  people,  were  a 
tribunal  very  formidable  to  the  crown.  The  Authority 
grand  jufticiary  was  at  their  head,  who  ad-  ?^[^rr*nd 
miniftered  the  oath  to  the  king,  and  prefenting  over  the 
a  drawn  fword  to  his  heart,  pronounced  the  fol-  kins* 
lowing  words — We  who  are  your  equals ,  conjli - 
tut e  you  our  lord  and  king ,  on  condition  that  you 
maintain  our  privileges  and  liberties  ;  if  other- 
wife ,  not .  In  cafe  the  privileges  were  violated, 
the  jufticiary  had  a  right  to  fummon  him  before 
the  ftates  general,  and  caufe  him  to  be  depofed. 

He  was  the  interpreter  and  arbiter  of  the  laws, 
and  fupreme  judge.  Afterwards,  in  1461,  a 
tribunal  was  eredted  by  the  nomination  of  the 
ftates,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  to  judge  the  grand 

jufticiary. 
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C pp  HiH  i.  1  ^  ^  quifite.  This  of- 

«ia„d?fP?i^1in  t0  ^  aUtll0riCy  dll  the 
o.  I  Ililip  II.  at  prefent  it  is  merely  titular. 

I  he  EMPIRE  of  the  ARABIANS. 

§reat  emPire  of  the  Arabians  likewife 
tek  tne  revolutions  produced  by  war  and  dif- 

.  f°°ner  or  later  overturn  the  beft 
e  bbhlhed  thrones.  After  Wank,  who  reigned 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
g.ory  of  the  califate  began  to  decline.  Under 
a  fucceffion  of  weak  or  wicked  fovereigns,  the 
governours  Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  authority. 

«  un’?’.  anc‘  Tripoli,  formed  feparate 

ita.tes.  I  he  d Borders  were  increafed  by  religi¬ 
ous  quarrels,  which  put  arms  into  the  hands°of 
tae  ambitious.  The  left  of  the  Fatimites  again 
Iprung  up  with  all  the  fury  of  fanaticifm,  °and 
founded  a  new  empire  in  Egypt.  Cairo,  its 
capita!,  became  at  the  fame  time  the  feat  of  a 
callt>  and  a  place  of  flourifhing  trade. 

nother  let  or  fanaticks,  who  thought  that  the 
re  axation  inn oduced  into  the  Mahometan  re- 
igion  ftood  in  need  of  a  reformation,  giving 
tiemfelves  up  .to  the  tranfports  of  enthufiafm^ 
rew  on  a  perfecution  and  anathemas  which 
helped  to  ftrengthen  their  party.  They  revolt¬ 
ed,  gained  fome  victories,  and  took  poffeffion 
or  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa.  At  laft,  their 
chief  uniting  the  facerdotal  with  the  royal  dig-, 
under  the  title  of  Miramolin,  governed 
tins  new  empire,  which  was  feparated  from  an 
nnmenfe  body. 


The 
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•  '  ♦  *  V 

The  califs  of  Bagdad  had  taken  into  their  pay  The  Turk* 
the  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  deicended  from  the  the  califs  ^ 
Huns,  a  Tartar  nation,  who  breathed  only  war 
and  conqueft.  Theie  auxiliaries  leized  the  op-  ped  them 
portunity  of  fubduing  the  people  whom  they  minions, 
had  come  to  defend.  I  hey  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  provinces  of  Afia,  deprived  the 
califs  of  the  royal  authority,  while  they  rever¬ 
enced  their  pontifical  dignity,  tor  they  prudent¬ 
ly  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  country. 

Several  dates  were  formed  under  monarchs  who 
bore  the  title  of  fultans,  and  received  the  invefti- 
ture  from  the  califs,  but  took  care  to  prevent 
'  them  from  a  (fuming  too  much  authority.  "I  he 
fovereign  pontiff,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  already  in  the  lame  con¬ 
dition  with  the  European  kings  ;  his  power 
diminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  his 
valfals  increafed. 

_  ,  *  V  1  * 

*  ^ 

EMPIRE  of  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE  Condantinopolitan  empire  now  verg¬ 
ing  to  its  ruin,  dill  prefents  us  with  a  fpe&acle 
of  weaknefs,  folly,  fuperdition,  crimes,  and  in- 
furreftions.  Nicephorus,  who,  as  we  mention¬ 
ed  before,  dethroned  Irene,  was  an  execrable  ty¬ 
rant.  The  Saracens  wreded  from  him  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus  ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  the 
fcourge  of  Thrace,  flew  him  in  a  battle  in  B 1 1  > 
after  having  dedroyed  his  army. 

His  fonStauracius  made  himfelffo  contempti¬ 
ble  from  the  moment  of  his  acceffion,  that  he  was 

obliged. 
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SScj  rmco°„nars"ifc f  a  general  revolt- 

treOTwS'  retr'd  to  ™«r  into  a 

determTned  ^'“u'  beca"re  a  r™ok  had 

fcience  reflore  the  defcrrerT  The  But 

SSVt*? the 

:  ?•  ^  Right  ,  and  the  officers,  filled  with 

■ndtgnattoe,  proclaimed  Leo  the  Armenian 

v  lhls,  emperour  endeavoured  toprocurethr 
king  °f  the  Buiganans  to  be  affaffinated,  who 

Pie  Th  PI  a§Cd  thC  fuburbs  Conftantino- 
pie.  fhe  emperour  could  contrive  no  hemr 

oHdoltZ  fc"?  ‘he?ate'  d’a"  the  deftr"fl'on 
y,  that  is,  of  images.  He  ordered  a 

"nTh^arfa?  a"d  ™  mUrdercd  in  a  chureh 

ineceflor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  at  firil 

hi  Mem  Wnrlh'P  of>aS“>  but  h'  Ranged 

yuem  and  turned  perfecutor  :  he  even 
wanted  to  introduce  the  observation  of  the  Jew- 

over  3nd  the  cclebrat>on  of  the  palT- 

over,  after  their  manner.  The  Saracens,  takino- 

advantage  of  his  imbecility,  made  themfelves 

SmoftSa?If  ShC'llfle  °fA  CrCte  (n°W  Candia)  with 
cSabria.  S‘C‘  ^  ^  lnVaded  La  Pu^a  and 

wo^Ihder  cTi|e°piL iUS’  th°Ugh  a  Prince  more 
•  ,  J  °[  throne,  the  perfecution  raoed 

with  double  fury,  and  the  Saracens  extended 
t  eir  conquefts.  After  his  death,  the  emprefs 
I  heooora  who  was  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Michael  III.  reftored  the  worfhip  of  images7 
as  had  been  done  by  Irene.  Being  afterwards 

defirou% 
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defirous  of  converting  the  Manicheans  by  force* 

Ihe  caufed  thoufands  of  them  to  be  maflfacred, 
and  thofe  who  efcaped  death  fled  to  increafe  the 
armies  of  the  Saracens  ;  thus,  from  fubjefts  be¬ 
ing  converted  into  enemies  of  the  empire. 

Michael  confined  Theodora  in  a  convent,  and  Michaej 
gave  himfelf  up  to  every  fpecies  of  wickednefs  ;  ln* 
he  even  carried  his  impiety  fo  far  as  to  bur- 
lefque  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  :  At  laft* 
he  was  murdered  in  867,  by  Bafilius,  whom  he 
had  taken  for  his  colleague,  and  imprudently 
attempted  to  depofe. 

Bafilius,  formerly  a  mendicant,  found  him-  Bafilius. 
felf  feated  on  the  imperial  throne.  He  is  ex¬ 
tolled  for  his  virtue  and  juftice  ;  but  he  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  duped  by  the  celebrated  patriarch 
Photius,  in  whom  he  repofed  entire  confidence, 
after  having  banifhed  him  ;  and,  employing  his 
fleet  in  building  a  church,  fuffered  the  Saracens 
to  take  Syracufe. 

H  is  fon  Leo  compofed  fermons,  while  the  Leo  the 
enemy  were  ravaging  his  dominions  and  mak-  ^er.10" 
ing  conquefts  :  However,  he  was  furnamed  the 
philofopher,  becaufe  he  loved  ftudy,  and  fa¬ 
voured  learned  men. 

Conftantine  Porphyrogenetes,  fon  of  Leo,  conftantine 
whofe  reign  began  in  912,  and  ended  in  oco,  ^'phyo- 
delerves  encomiums  for  his  protedhon  of ,  the 
fciences,  which  he  cultivated.  Men  of  the  firfh 
rank  were  profeffors  of  philofophy,  geometry, 
and  rhetorick  ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  empire  fuc- 
ceeded  no  better  on  that  account. 
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They  were  in  a  worfe  fituation  under  Roma¬ 
nus,  Ton  of  Conftantine,  who  poifoned  his  father, 
and  was  a  tyrant  to  his  fubjefts. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  had  the  glory  of  van- 
quiftung  the  Saracens,  from  whom  he  took 
Antioch  and  fome  other  places.  Yet  his  ava¬ 
rice  and  tyranny  made  him  detefted  ;  his  wife 

headed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  and  he  was 
ltabbed  in  his  bed. 

John  Zimifces,  one  of  the  afiaffins,  feized  the 
empire.  This  monarch  defeated  the  Ruffians 
by  vdiom  it  had  been  invaded,  at  Adrianople 
and  Bulgaria.  The  eunuch  Bafilius,  his  great 
c  amberlain,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  for¬ 
tune  by  extortion,  dreading  left  he  fliould  be 
punifhed  and  ftripped  of  his  riches,  poifoned 
this  valiant  prince  in  976,  and  preferved  his 
credit  unuer  Bafilius  II.  grandfon  of  Conftantine 
Porphyrogenetes. 

Bafiiius  was  only  a  formidable  warrior.  Af¬ 
ter  a  victory  over  the  Bulgarians,  he  caufed  the 
eyes  of  near  fifteen  thoufand  prifoners  to  be  put 
Out.  His  fubjedts,  overwhelmed  with  taxes, 
could  not  rejoice  at  his-  victories  j  he  fought  for 
himfelf,  not  for  them. 


fhe™mrefs  .^is  death  was  followed  by  a  complication  of 
Zoc!m?re  s  crimes  fo  black,  that  fcarce  any  example  of  them 
can  be  found  elfewhere.  The  princefs  Zoe, 
daughter  of  Conftantine,  the  brother  and  col- 
She  mur-  league  of  Bafilius,  had  married  Romanus  Ar- 
jius to  mar-  gyrus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperour  in  1028. 
ty  Michael.  Zoe  conceiving  a  paffion  for  Michael  Paphlago- 

nianus,  a  man  of  low  rank,  poifoned  herhuiband. 


in 
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in  order  to  beftow  the  crown  on  her  lover  ;  and 
the  poifon  not  working  fpeedily  enough,  Ihe 
caufed  him  to  be  drowned  in  a  bath.  The  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Conftantinople  at  firft  ftarted  fome 
objections  againft  the  marriage  of  the  emprefs 
with  Michael  ;  but  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of 
gold  eafed  his  fcruples. 

'  In  1041,  the  emperour  Paphlagonianus  died 
in  a  monaftick  habit,  weighed  down  with  dif- 
eafes,  and  a  prey  to  remorfe.  Zoe  gave  the  em¬ 
pire  and  her  hand  to  Michael  Calaphates,  fon 
of  a  fhip  caulker  and  of  a  filter  of  the  other 
Michael,  in  hopes  that  he  would  only  be  the 
minifter  of  her  will.  This  new  emperour,  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  authority,  banifhed  her  to  an  ifland  5 
but  the  people  revolted ;  the  emprefs  was  brought 
back  with  her  filter  Theodora,  and  the  eyes  of 
Calaphates  were  put  out.  The  two  filters  reign¬ 
ed  jointly  a  year,  and  employed  themfelves  only 
in  trifles.  At  laft,  the  people  being  defirous  of 
a  prince,  Zoe  married  Conftantine  Monomach-  h 
us,  one  of  her  old  gallants,  and  caufed  the  crown  her  old* 
to  be  fet  upon  his  head. 

This  new  emperour  neglecting  his  wife  for  a 
young  miftrefs,  the  Greeks,  provoked  to  the 
higheft  rage,  (topped  him  in  a  procefiion,  and 
declared,  that  they  would  obey  none  but  the 
two  emprefies  ;  he  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces,  had  not  the  two  princeffes  calmed  the 
mutineers.  Monomachus  increafed  the  weak- 
nels  of  the  empire  by  his  rapacity.  The  frontier 
provinces  were  charged  with  their  own  defence 
againft  the  Barbarians,  and  for  that  reafon  ex¬ 
empt  from  imports  ;  but  he  obliged,  them  to 
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pay  like  the  reft,  and  took  the  care  of  their 
defence  upon  himfelf.  But  notwithftanding 
theie  provinces  were  taxed,  they  were  very  ill 
defended.  1 

of  fuperiti-  This  is  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  ftate  of  Conftan- 
t’n1°Ple  •  If  fometimes  meet  there  with  an 

ifaac  Com.'  r  an  •  cour.ageous  pnnce,  we  always  find  the 

nenus  turns  *ame  ruling  fpirit.  Ifaac  Comnenus,  one  of  the 

monk.  beft  emperours,  proclaimed  in  1057,  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  monks,  by  applying  the  fuper— 
fluity  of  their  riches  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
publick.  The  monks  exclaimed,  impiety,  iac- 
rilege  !  The  emperour  being  ill,  owing  to  a  fall 
from  his  horfe,  gave  himfelf  up  to  devotion,  and 
abdicated  in  favour  of  Conftantine  Ducas,  in 
order  to  put  on  the  monaftick  habit  in  1059. 

mkted'bT'  ,D“cas’/rom  a  t0°  8reat  defire  of  peace, 

Conftantine  abandoned  the  provinces  to  the  ravages  of  the 

ucas‘  Turks.  He  made  his  three  fons  emperours, 
and  left  the  government  to  their  mother  Eu- 
dofia,  on  condition  that  fhe  fhould  promife  nev¬ 
er  to  marry,  which  fhe  was  obliged  to  do  in 
writing.  However,  fhe  foon  took  a  refolution 
to  marry  Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  fhe  had  a 
little  before  condemned  to  death,  but  whofe 
good  mien  had  made  an  impreffion  on  her  heart. 
Being  embarrafied  by  the  promife  which  was  de" 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  in  order  to 
Hi-idow  recover  it,  fhe  pretended  to  fix  her  choice  on 
patriarch  in  one  of  his  relations  f  upon  which  the  patriarch 
marry'0  approved  of  her  defign  to  marry  again,  and 
again.  without  lofs  of  time  returned  the  writing,  when 
Eudofia  immediately  elpoufed  Romanus,  and 
procured  him  the  empire.  Were  the  Greeks  of 

-  that 
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that  age  in  any  refpedt  fuperiour  to  the  barba¬ 
rians  ?  Or  what  ufeful  information  could  we 
gain  by  dwelling  upon  particulars  which  afford 
no  variety  ? 


CHAP.  IV. 

Schism  of  the  Greek?. 

TH  E  fchifm  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  The  pstru 
completed  about  this  time,  is  an  obje<5t  ^  js"3- 
of  curiofity  that  deferves  a  place  in  hiftory,  in-  planted  by 
dependently  of  its  connexion  with  religion.  sTs?"15'” 
In  order  to  follow  its  progrefs,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  go  back  to  its  origin.  Ignatius,  patri¬ 
arch  of  Conftantinople,  having  been  depofed 
in  858  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Photius,  a  fimple  layman,  of  iiluf- 
trious  birth,  fuperiour  genius,  and  the  moft 
learned  man.  in  Europe  ;  but  of  a  dangerous 
character,  intriguing,  crafty,  and  hypocritical, 
fometimes  artfully  pliant,  at  others  haughtily 
overbearing.  In  fix  days  he  rofe  to  the  dignity 
of  patriarch.  The  firft,  he  was  made  a  monk, 
which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  neceffary  requi- 
fite  for  promotion  in  the  church  j  on  the  fec- 
ond,  reader  ;  on  the  third,  fubdeacon  ;  on  the 
fourth,  deacon  ;  after  that,  priefi,  bifhop,  and 
at  laid  patriarch. 

As  the  old  and  new  patriarchs  had  each  their  ^hc°“”'n 
favourers,  whofe  quarrels  difturbed  the  publick  ^fionwa'a 
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peace,  Michael  III.  addrefled  himfelf  to  pope 
Nicholas  I.  who  was  overjoyed  at  being  confti- 
tuted  judge  of  the  Greek  church,  as  he  was  of 
thofe  of  the  Weft.  At  a  council  held  in  861, 
compofed  of  more  than  three  hundred  bifhops, 
in  which  two  legates  prefided  who  had  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  bribed,  the  depofition  of  Ig¬ 
natius  and  the  eleftion  of  Photius  were  confirm¬ 
ed.  But  in  a  council  at  Rome,  Nicholas,  after 
annuling  the  fentence  paffed  at  Conftantinople, 
Excommu-  excommunicated  Photius  by  the  authority  of 
;;rf  God,  the  apojiles ,  all  the  faints^  the  fix  general 
councils ,  and  the  judgment  which  the  Holy  Ghoji 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  pope. 

Revenge  of  Photius,  exafperated  at  this  rough  treatment* 
held  a  council  in  his  turn,  excommunicated 
and  depofed  the  pope,  and  aflumed  the  title  of 
ecumenical  or  univerfal  patriarch ;  a  title  which 
at  Rome  could  not  be  tolerated.  According  to 
the  fyftem  which  had  been  contrived  long  be¬ 
fore,  he  pretended  that  the  primacy  had  been 
transferred  to  Conftantinople  when  it  was  made 
the  feat  of  the  empire.  He  formed  the  projeft 
of  rendering  the  Greek  church  independent  of 
the  Roman,  and  to  decry  the  latter  by  accufa- 
tions  capable  of  ftriking  the  people  :  With  this 
view,  he  objected  to  it  the  permiffion  to  eat 
cheefe  and  milk  in  tjie  time  of  Lent,  and  charg¬ 
ed  it  with  manicheifm  for  impofing  celibacy  on 
the  priefts ;  but  his  principal  complaint  was  the 
addition  of  the  expreffion  filioque  to  the  creed, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  a  monftrous  im¬ 
piety,  and  deftruftive  of  chriftianity.  In  the 
fame  manner  he  condemned  fading  on  Satur¬ 
day, 
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day,  and  the  cuftom  of  clergymen  fhaving  their 
beards.  A  great  genius  would  doubtlefs  have 
found  lefs  frivolous  objects  of  cenfure,  had  he 
not  wanted  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  {hal¬ 
low  apprehenfions  of  the  vulgar. 

Balilius,  the  murderer  and  fuccefTor  of  Mi-  ex- 
chael  III.  fufpended  the  quarrel  by  reftoring  tius,  and 
Ignatius  and  expelling  Photius,  who  had  boldly  'ea^°ur®s  lg~ 
reproached  him  with  his  parricide.  A  council 
of  Conftantinople  (the  eighth  general  council) 
at  which  were  prefent  three  legates  from  Adrian 
II.  launched  againft  him  the  ecclefiaftical 
thunders.  Peace  feemed  reftored  between  the 
two  rival  churches  ;  but  it  could  not  laft,  be- 
caufe  the  rivalfhip  could  not  be  destroyed. 

Self  interefl  occafioned  another  rupture. 

The  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  whofe  wife  was  DirPute 
a  chriftian,  had  embraced  chriftianity ;  and  his  ^ 
example,  according  to  cuftom,  had  drawn  after  churches 
it  a  great  number  of  the  people.  Whether  w 
Bulgaria  was  to  be  fubject  to  the  jurifdi&ion  ot 
the  pope,  or  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  formed  the  fubjett  of  a  famous  difpute. 

The  council  of  Conftantinople  decided  in  favour 
of  the  patriarch;  but  Adrian’s  legates  protefted 
againft  the  decifion,  and  his  fucceffor  John  f,hn  Viu. 
VIII.  threatened  Ignatius  with  excommunica-  i“ea3cf"3 
tion  and  depofition,  if  he  did  not  immediately  with  e*- 
recal  the  priefts  and  bifhops  who  were  employed 
in  Bulgaria.  Yet  that  kingdom  had  been  dif- 
membered  from  the  Greek  empire.  Rome  was 
ftill  ambitious  of  univerfal  dominion. 

Ignatius  dying,  and  Photius  having  recov-  Thc  pope 
cred  his  credit  at  court,  the  pope  having  need  caufes  lJho~ 

P_  r  1  ^  ~  tius  to  be 
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of  Bafilius  (for  the  Saracens  had  impofed  on 
him  a  tribute  of  twenty  five  thoufand  marks  of 
iilver)  eveiy  thing  foon  changed  its  appearance. 
John  VIII.  refolved  to  acknowledge  Photius, 
and  lent  legates  for  that  purpole.  In  Syp,  a 
council  of  near  four  hundred  bifhops  affembled 
at  Conftantinople,  folemnly  reftored  the  patri¬ 
arch,  and  annuled  the  decifions  of  the  other 
councils,  by  which  he  had  been  condemned. 
"1  he  pope  even  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
fpoke  of  th'ofe  who  had  added  the  claufe  filioque 
to  the  creed  as  tranfgreflors. 

He  made  no  queftion  that  Photius  would 
renounce  Bulgaria,  but  being  informed  of  the 
contrary,  had  recourfe  to  thofe  arms  which  he 
was  inceflantly  employing,  and  fulminated  ex- 
communications.  His  fucceffors  refufed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  patriarch  who  was  banifhed  .  by 
Leo  the  philofopher,  and  at  his  death  left  the 
feeds  of  an  everlafting  fchifm,  where  we  cannot 
too  much  lament  the  influence  of  party  fpirit  in 
religious  matters. 

The  fatal  rupture  did  not  take  place  till  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  patriarch 
Michael  Cerularius,  lefs  able  and  equally  am¬ 
bitious  with  Photius,  undertook  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  popes  :  He  publifhed  an  invec¬ 
tive  againft  the  Latin  church,  fixing  on  minuti^, 
and  turning  every  thing  into  a  crime.  To  feed 
upon  animals  itrangled  or  unclean,  to  eat  flefh 
on  Tuefday,  eggs  and  cheefe  on  Friday,  to  fall 
on  Saturday,  to  ufe  unleavened  bread  in  the 
fervice  of  the  mafs,  not  finging  Alleluia  in  Lent, 
according  to  him  were  abominations.  In  an 
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anfwer  compofed  at  Rome,  it  is  laid,  that  the 
Latins  impofed  a  fcvere  penance  on  whoever 
ate  of  blood  or  things  ftrangled,  except  in  cafes 
where  they  ran  the  rifk  of  dying  of  hunger. 
But  Cerularius  was  much  more  animated  by 
paffion  than  prejudice,  and  fought  only  pretences  • 
to  varnifh  his  undertaking. 


The  hatred  of  the  patriarch  was  Hill  more  Reproach 
provoked  by  a  very  angry  letter  of  Leo  IX. 
who  reproached  the  Greeks  with  maintaining  Greeks, 
more  than  fourfcore  and  ten  herefies  condemned 
by  the  Roman  church,  and  proved  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  popes  by  the  chimerical 
donation  of  Conftandne.  His  reafons  were 
fcarce  better  than  thofe  of  Cerularius.  Some 
legates  being  fent  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople, 
the  patriarch  refufed  to  fee  thern^  upon  which 
they  laid  on  the  altar  of  San  ft  a  Sophia,'  in 
1054,  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  bearing,  I0.,t 
that  Michael  and  his  followers  be  anathematized  Remark»- 
with  the  Simoniacks,  the  hereticks,  and  the  devil  ien«  "? 
and  his  angels ,  if  they  be  not  converted.  In  this  7at?07" 
aft  the  Greeks  are  accufed  of  caftrating  their  Propounce'! 
guefts,  and  afterwards  making  them  bifhops;  K? 
of  faying  that  the  law  of  Mofes  is  curfed  ;  of 
obferying^  the  Jewifh  purifications  ;  of  ex¬ 
punging  from  the  creed  the  procefiion  from  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ;  of  permitting  the  priefts  to  marry, 
and  obliging  them  to  wear  long  beards  and 

hair ;  in  a  word,  of  reviving  all  the  ancient 
herefies. 


Cerularius  on  his  fide  anfwered  the  legates  CeruUriu* 
by  an  inveftive. — Impious  men,  iffuing  from  the  ?n  hisfiJe 
darknefs  of  the  Weft,  have  come  into  this  pious  Latins.'  1 

city. 
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city>  whence  the  orthodox  faith  hath  Jpread 

through  the  whole  world ,  and  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  true  belief  by  the  diver fity  of  their 
do  hi  r  me.  This  beginning  is  of  itfelf  fufficient 
to  ihew  how  the  fpirits  are  warmed  in  a  difpute, 
when  men  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
The  Greeks  entertained  a  fovereign  contempt 
for  the  Romans,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
ignorant  barbarians  *  were  filled  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  popes  afpiring  to  univerfal  dominion, 
and  returned  anathemas  for  anathemas.  The 
emperours  of  Conftantinople,  (landing  in  need 
of  fuccours  from  the  Weft,  fometimes  ftrove  to 
reunite  the  two  churches  ;  but  religious  quarrels 
are  never  reconciled  by  political  interefts.  The 
fchifm  was  perpetuated,  though  there  were 
feme  intervals  of  Teeming  peace.  We  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  again. 


CHAP.  V. 

-  .  * 

General  Observations  on  the  two  laji 

Epochas. 

TO  know  the  value  and  neceflity  of  the 
information  which  reafon  ought  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  ftudy,  it  is  of  importance  to  reflect  on 
the  mifeondudt  of  our  anceftors.  To  perceive 
the  advantages  of  a  good  government,  where 
authority  is  inverted  with  proper  ftrength,  and 
fubmiffion  is  founded  upon  the  publick  weal,  it 
is  expedient  to  turn  our  thoughts  on  the  dis¬ 
orders 
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orders  of  an  abfurd  and  odious  adminiftration. 

Thefe  are  the  two  objedts  which  I  have  in  view 
in  making  the  following  obfervations. 

After-  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  what  dif- 
orders  every  where  took  root  !  What  miferies  chy  produce 
overwhelmed  the  human  race  !  Ignorance  and  mifchief. 
anarchy  concurred  to  carry  to  the  utmoft  pitch 
the  unhappinefs  of  the  human  race.  The  one 
obliterated  the  principles,  the  other  cancelled 
the  rights.  The  firft  not  only  degrades  men 
to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  but  enflaves  them  to 
an  infinite  number  of  errours  and  pernicious 
prejudices  from  which  the  brutes  are  exempt  : 

The  fecond  converts  fociety  into  a  monftrous 
afiemblage  of  robbers  inveterately  bent  on  mu¬ 
tual  deftrudtion,  of  favage  tyrants,  and  ftupid 
or  frantick  flaves.  Such  are  the  charafter- 
ifticks  of  the  laft  ages,  and  they  require  fome 
new  obfervations. 

I. 

Ignorance  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  among  The  monks 
the  nations  of  the  Weft,  if  we  except  the  Moors  ufurpa^- 
of  Spain,  that  very  few  perfons  could  read,  j’y_ 
ftill  fewer  write.  The  clerks  and  monks  bein  g  ignorance 
alone  acquainted  with  this  valuable  fecret,  nec-  ^lied  aP-e" 
effarily  became  the  arbiters  and  judges  of  all  ,mong the 

j  _  m  IciYcncn# 

affairs.  They  brought  under  their  cognizance 
marriages,  contracts,  and  wills,  which  they  took 
care  to  confider  under  fome  myftical  view. 

Thus  did  they  open  new  fources  of  authority 
and  riches,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  amends 
for  the  poffeffions  wrefted  from  them  by  the 
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nobility.  Every  thing  was  drelTed  in  the  colours 
o  religion  ;  civil  affairs  were  confounded  with 
lpiritual  5  and  from  this  unnatural  mixture  rofe 
an  inhnite  number  of  abufes. 

tend  it  par-  .  WC  n0t.  anF  0tHer  P^of  of  thl*S 

t.cuiariy  than  marriage  ltfelf,  which  is  unqueftionablv 
riage.  ”  tbe  effential  of  all  locial  contrails,  and 
confequently  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
cares  of  the  civil  legiflature.  The  chriftian 
emperours  had,  on  this  head,  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  and  no  objec¬ 
tion  had  been  made  to  their  proceeding.  But 
the  clergy,  who  had  almoft  got  the  fovereign 
power  into  their  hands,  faw  nothing  in  marriage 
but  a  lacrament.  They  formed  new  obftacles 
of  consanguinity,  affinity,  and  not  only  temporal 
but  fpintual  affinity,  which  they  carried  to  luch 
a  length,  that  people  fcarcely  knew  where  to 
find  a  lawful  wife  j  for  there  were  none  within 
the  feventh  degree.  The  popes  affumed  a  fpe- 
cial  right  of  determining  on  this  important  fub- 
jeit,  on  which  fo  many  others  are  dependent  * 
but  how  did  they  ufe  it  ?— The  pious  king 
Robert  of  France  was  obliged  to  feparate  from 
his  wife,  becaufe  ffie  was  his  fourth  coufin, 
though  their  chafte  and  tender  union  had  been 
authorized  by  fome  French  prelates  ;  and  Hen¬ 
ry,  fon  of  Robert,  could  find  no  other  method 
to  avoid  the  like  violence,  than  to  bring  a  wife 
from  Mufcovy. 

As  religion  was  the  only  tie  that  could  in 

. «...  ar>y  degree  reftrain  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs 

they1  ^necet-  of  the  barbarians,  the  power  of  its  minifters 
edrithyeirbuf‘  would  have  been  attended  with  the  beft  effects. 

mm*  had 
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h ad  they  in  general  known  how  to  ufe  it  with 
prudence.  But  while  they  were  barbarous  and 
ignorant  themfelves,  how  could  they  be  proper 
guides  and  good  pallors  ?  Prejudices  were  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  religion  was  fo  diftorted,  that 
her  features  could  no  longer  be  dirtinguifhed  ; 
confequently  religious  motives,  which  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  regulation  of  every  adlion,  often 
became  principles  of  errour  and  folly. 

Inflead  of  the  efiential  duties  of  chriftianity,  obferv- 


ances,  which  are  eafily  reconciled  with  the 
commiftion  of  crimes.  Morality  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fmothered  under  a  heap  of  ceremonies  which 
acquired  the  name  of  devotion.  Relicks,  pil¬ 
grimages,  offerings,  a#d  pious  legacies,  were 
thought  capable  of  opening  the  gate  of  heaven 
to  the  moft  wicked  of  men.  Formerly  fome  were 
reftrained,  others  corre£ted,  by  the  feverity  of 
penance ;  but  it  was  imagined  that  its  place 
might  be  fupplied  by  equivocal  marks  of  piety, 
from  which  corrupted  hearts  fometimes  arrogate 
a  claim  to  be  vicious  with  impunity.  They  ac¬ 
tually  wrought  themfelves  into  a  perfuafion  that 
God  required  no  more,  and  in  a  manner  pur- 
chafed  the  privilege  of  following  the  bent  of 
their  paffions  without  remorfe. 

If  the  prelates  were  unacquainted  with  the  Exceffive 
fpirit  of  chriftianity,  they  were  ftill  lefs  capable  abufeof5* 
or  letting  proper  bounds  to  their  authority,  cation. 
Inftead  of  confecrating  ecclefiaftical  cenfures 
folely  to  fpiritual  purpofes,  they  converted  them 

into 


which  are  excellently  calculated  for  eftablifhing  ?nces?nc! 
order,  and  mlpiring  the  principles  of  reclitude,  fubftituted 
virtue  was  made  to  confift  in  arbitrary  obferv-  of  dudes!01 
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iiito  a  weapon  Tor  defending  their  privileges 
and  fnpporting  their  pretenfions.  The  prieft- 
hood,  which  was  principally  defigned  to  blefs, 
-  was  more  employed  in  curfing.  Excommuni¬ 
cation  was  made  the  inftrument  of  damning, 
mltead  of  faving  fouls,  and  infiidted  according 
to  the  didates  of  policy  or  revenge  j  the  great^ 
and  even  kings,  were  excommunicated  when 
it  was  defigned  to  rob  or  to  enflave  them  :  And 
that  mvifible  engine  was  ufed  to  kindle  bloody 

wars,  and  work  revolutions,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  a 
lliort  time. 

Jfhreii|on  In  a  word’  every  kind  of  excefs  and  illufion 
oppofice  to  was  rendered  facred  by  ignorance.  The  hiftory 
taefe  vices.  0f  thefe  ages  is  a  reproach  to  the  human  under- 
ftanding.  Religion  herfelf  would  be  dilhon- 
oured  by  them,  could  fhe  be  charged  with  what 
fhe  condemns  in  her  own  minifters.  Her  in¬ 
fluence  ftill  produced  fome  eminent  patterns  of 
virtue,  unhappily  loft  in  the  gulph  of  the  vices, 
but  ftill  proper  to  confound  the  guilty. 

The  cor-  By  what  miracle  could  the  virtue  and  fandity 
ners  of  the  fui table  to  the  clerical  profeffion  be  preferved 

^period,  by  a  boJy  of  men  ignorant  and  rapacious,  who 
ere&ed  themfelves  into  an  univerlal  tribunal ; 
who  thought  it  a  difgrace  to  fwear  fealty  to 
their  fovereign  ;  who  pretended  a  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  crown  ;  and  who  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  frequently  realized  that 
claim  ;  who,  arrogating  the  privilege  of  judging 
all  men,  would  themfelves  be  judged  by  none  ; 
who  (aw  thofe  abfurd  pretenfions  confecrated 
by  falfe  decretals,  by  the  writings  of  virtuous 
and  learned  prelates,  an  Abogard  of  Lyons, 

and 
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and  even  the  celebrated  Hincmar  of  Reims 
a  body  of  men,  who  had  the  power  of  making 
peace  or  war  ;  and  who*  notwithftanding,  being 
always  expofed  to  the  violences  of  the  nobles, 
as  often  made  ufe  of  the  temporal  as  of  the 
fpiritual  fword  ?  Scarcely  were  they  acquainted 
with  common  decency.  Even  the  papal  throne 
was  the  leat  of  debauchery  and  vice. — Bifhops 
married  publickly,  in  defiance  of  the  fevere  can¬ 
ons  eftablifhed  by  the  Roman  church.  The 
generality  of  priefts  and  monks  of  the  ancient 
orders  kept  wives,  or  concubines,  without  fhame 
or  fcruple.  The  poffeflions  of  the  church  were 
turned  into  a  patrimony  for  the  baftards  of  the 
incumbents  ;  but  more  frequently  they  were 
fold  to  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  fimony,  efpeci-- 
ally  at  Rome,  became  a  publick  traffick,  wdiere 
violence  was  too  frequently  joined  to  the  frauds 
of  felf  intereft.  Even  the  ecclefiailical  records 
will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  thofe  lamentable 
truths.  Need  we  be  furprized  that  morals  were 
ruined,  when  vices  were  authorized  by  igno¬ 
rance  ? 

Diforders  when  carried  to  extremity  infallibly  Therefor, 
kindle  fentiments  of  zeal  and  virtue  1  and  b  e-  ^ 
fides,  the  publick  calamities  with  which  Europe  Teemed  a 
was  overwhelmed  infpiring  a  religious  fervour, 
the  monaftick  reformation  of  Clugny  took  its 
rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  its  progrefs  was  amazingly  rapid.  Men 
were  ft  ruck  with  a  new  pattern  of  holinefs. 

The  monks  of  this  order,  diftinguifhed  for  their 
piet^  and  aufterity,  feemed  fo  many  angels  de¬ 
fended  from  heaven  to  fave  the  human  race. 

The 
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SoVtt'  Th®  freafer  contempt  they  at  firft  (hewed  for 
new  monks,  wealth,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  heaped  upon 

tiem.  A  variety  of  calamities  having  intro¬ 
duced  a  perfuafion  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching,  people  grew  indifferent  about 
the  wants  of  their  families }  imagining  that  they 
could  fecure  happinefs  in  another  life  to  them- 
felves  and  their  children,  by  a  donation  of  their 
fortunes  to  the  zealous  fervants  of  God,  who 
were  not  prevented  from  accepting  them  by  the 
approaching  diffolution  of  the  world.  The 
happinefs  of  being  admitted  into  their  order  was 

nTl  Cagerl,y  ,c]ourted-  Bilhops,  pried s,  and  monks,' 
gy  and  an-  were  held  in  contempt;  nor  did  their  conduft 

a'fource of s  defer  ve  efteem  ;  and  the  reformers  acquired 
diforder.  credit  and  authority,  in  proportion  to  the  vere- 
ration  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  repofed  in  them.  Hence  fprung  the 
nvalfhips  and  quarrels  between  the  fecular  and 
regular  clergy,  between  the  monks  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  new  orders.  At  laft  the  latter  gained 
the  dominion,  which  was  a  frefih  fource  of  dif- 
orders  ;  for  this  dominion,  naturally  dehrudtive  V 
of  order,  was  to  them  a  fhoal,  which  proved 
the  wreck  of  thofe  virtues  that  had  procured 
them  fo  great  power,  and  made  them  fo  re- 
fpeftable. 

overfharg-  Then  religion,  which  had  already  greatly  de- 

monaftickW  Seneraced  from  her  primitive  fimplicity,  found 
obferv-  herfelf  overcharged  with  a  number  of  monaftick 

ances.  observances.  Vocal  prayers  were  lengthened 
without  end :  Genuflexions  and  other  ceremonies 
acquired  a  fuperiour  merit  j  and  particular  ob¬ 
fervances  were  held  in  much  more  efteem  than 

the 
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the  duties  of  morality  ;  Grange  methods  were 
invented  for  the  relief  or'  the  dead,  and  expiat¬ 
ing  the  fins  of  the  living  :  For  example,  it  was 
pretended  that  a  man  might  latisfy  divine 
juftice,  not  only  for  his  own  offences,  but  for 
thofe  of  others,  by  giving  himielf  a  certain 
number  of  lafhes,  which  were  to  buy  off  fo 
many  years  torment  in  purgatorv.  At  this  Fables  of. 
period  the  lives  of  the  faints  were  filled  with  an  darywrft- 
infinite  number  of  fables,  to  give  credit  to  the  ers- 
notions  inftilled  into  the  people.  Metaphraftes 
propagated  thefe  fables  among  the  Greeks  ;  the 
Latins,  {fill  more  ignorant,  were  neceflfarily 
more  credulous.  In  one  word,  the  writings  of 
thefe  times  are  filled  with  extravagancies,  be- 
caufe  the  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  blind  or 
interefted  fuperftition,  and  the  readers  were 
as  eager  to  believe  as  the  writers  to  deceive. 

The  learned  monks  or  ecclefialticks  of  the 
prefent  age  acknowledge  all  thefe  abufes,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  confefs  all  the  follies  of  our 
anceftors.  (Vid.  Fleury.) 

About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  they  at-  Theological 
tempted  to  argue,  after  they  had  loft  the  rules 
of  common  fenfe.  Accordingly  there  broke  csntury» 
out  fome  theological  controtferfies  in  France. 

The  monk  Gothefcale  thought  he  could  throw 
light  upon  the  myftery  of  predeftination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Auguftin  \  but  he 
found  a  formidable  adveriary  in  the  famous 
Hincmar  of  Reims  $  who,  not  being  able  to  get 
the  better  of  him  by  arguments,  caufed  him  to 
be  baftinadoed  in  the  prefence  of  King  Charles  Gothefcale 
the  Bald.  The  monk  Ratbert  exprefled  the  baftinadeed. 

dodtrine 
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doctrine  of  the  real  prefence  in  terms  lb  harlTi 
and  unufual,  that  two  of  his  brethren,  Raban- 
and  Ratram,  feemed  to  controvert  the  doftrine. 
though  they  only  attacked  Ratbert’s  expref! 
fions.  Curiofity  then  began  to  enquire  whether 
the  eucharift  was  digefted,  to  examine  the" 
manner  of  the  virgin’s  conception,  and  other 
matters,  which  could  not  be  treated  even  by 
theologians  of  the  greateft  prudence,  without 
rifking  a  profanation  of  the  holy  myfteries. 
Happily  all  thele  dilputes  were  fwallowed  up 
in  the  chaos  of  the  tenth  century.  What  mult 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  doftrine  of  the  church, 
had  not  the  fpirit  of  dogmatizing  been  lulled 
to  Deep  in  the  lap  of  the  moll  profound  igno¬ 
rance  ! 

In  the  eleventh  century  men  again  applied ' 
to  ftudy ;  but  their  only  fcience  was  a  falfe 
logick  which  fubtilized  upon  words,  and  gave 
no  idea  of  things  ;  confounded  every  thing  by- 
pretending  to  analyze  every  thing ;  formed  a 
icientifick  jargon  of  itfelf  able  to  annihilate  all 
knowledge  ;  and  opened  a  field  of  battle  to 
men  of  fiery  tempers,  who,  as  before  had  been 
done  by  the  Greeks,  with  their  fophifms  kindled 
the  flame  of  controverfy,  and  gave  birth  to 
herefies.  As  the  new  doftors  profefled  only  to 
be  theologians,  theological  fubjefts  were  the 
principal  objefts  of  their  labours  ;  and  beino- 
neither  acquainted  with  hiftory,  antiquity,  nor 
criticifm,  their  ftudies  could  fcarcely  produce 
any  good  fruits.  Accordingly  we  fhall  find  that 
Berengerius,  canon  of  Tours,  by  attempting 
to  explain  the  real  prefence,  gave  birth  to  the 
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difpute  concerning  tranjulji (inflation  ;  while  the 
monk  Lanfranck,  his  rival,  by  caufing  him  to 
be  condemned  in  feveral  councils,  and  ftirring 
up  againft  him  the  bifhops  and  popes,  expofed 
gthat  dodtrine,  which  was  difputed  only  in  a 
Tingle  fchool,  to  the  attacks  of  legions  of  fec- 
taries. 

The  number  of  abfurdities  neceflarily  in- 
creafed  by  their  miftaken  ftudies  5  of  which  we 
fhall  find  too  many  examples.  But  the  mod 
linking  of  all  is  the  enormous  power  < which 
opinion  conferred  upon  the  popes,  and  which 
was  propagated  chiefly  by  thofe  pious  monks 
who  were  become  the  oracles  of  Europe.  The 
court  of  Rome  lavifhed  upon  them  unheard  of 
privileges,  exempting  them  from  all  other  jurif- 
didtion  but  her  own,  and  binding  them  to  her 
intereft  by  every  imaginable  tie.  Befides  being 
accuftomed  from  their  youth  to  obey  the  abfo- 
iu'te  commands  of  a  fuperiour  with  the  fame  im¬ 
plicit  fubmiflion  as  the  mandates  of  heaven,  they 
were  eafily  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  head  of  the 
church,  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was  invefted 
with  unbounded  authority.  Their  principles 
were  formed  by  prejudice  and  intereft,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  ignorance  and  enthufiafm.  A  firft 
ftep  always  led  to  a  fecond  ftill  more  bold.  A 
fuccefsful  ufurpation  in  a  fhort  time  appeared 
an  undoubted  title.  Sophifms  and  falfehoods 
were  held  forth  as  demonftrations.  In. a  word, 
the  enterprizes  of  Gregory  IV.  againil  Louis 
the  Dehonnaire,  of  Nicholas  I.  againft  Lothaire 
king  of  Lorraine,  of  Adrian  II.  againft  Charles 
the  Bald,  of  John  VIII.  againft  a  number  of 

fovereigns. 
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fovereigns,  of  Gregory  V.  againft  king  Robert, 
are  nothing  in  companion  of  thofe  which  were 
afterwards  formed  by  Gregory  VII.  whofe  ex¬ 
ample  was  zealoufly  followed.  * 

Influence  of  Thus,  in  the  fubfequent  period,  did  religion 
rei.g.ous  ferve  more  than  ever  as  a  pretext  for  the  great- 

eft  exceffes.  It  entered  into  all  affairs  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  was  the  primary  fpring^of  all 
events.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  errours  and  abufes  by  which  k  was 
corrupted.  They  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
effential  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  as  well 
as  that  of  political  tranfa&ions ;  for  at  that  time 
religious  ideas  abforbed  all  the  mental  powers 
of  mankind,  who  certainly  never  were  fo  little 
acquainted  either  with  politicks  or  religion. 

II. 

Another  diftinguifhing  chara&er  of  thofe  two 
epochas  is  the  anarchy  produced  by  the  feudal 
government.  The  benefices,  or fiefs,  conferred  by 
the  kings  on  the  great  men  to  recompenfe  their 
paft  fervices,  and  enable  them  to  perform  others, 
being  originally  revocable,  muft  have  fupported 
the  royal  authority,  inftead  of  fapping  its  foun¬ 
dations, had  all  the  kings  beenlikeCharlemagne; 
but  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  nobles  took 
advantage  of  the  weaknefsof  the  fovereigns,  and 
ruined  the  domain,  by  extorting  new  fiefs.  Not 
content  with  the  ufufruff,  they  were  defirous  of 
becoming  proprietors ;  and  the  fpoils  of  the 
crown  at  laft  became  hereditary  in  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Nor  was  it  pofiible  to  avoid  this  misfor¬ 
tune, 
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tune,  when  the  throne  was  filled  by  kings  un- 
/killed  in  the  art  of  reigning,  who  were  forced 
by  a  continued  fucceffion  of  civil  diffenfions  and 
dangers  to  purchafe  the  affiftance,  I  had  almoft 
faid  the  protection,  of  their  fubjedts,  and  the 
nobles  had  ftrength  fufficient  to  ufurp  what  it 
was  dangerous  to  refufe.  The  example  of  a 
few  gave  a  tide  and  a  right  to  the  reft  $ — when 
the  bank  was  once  broken,  the  torrent  ruftied 
in  on  every  fide. 

The  dukes y  or  governours  of  provinces  ;  the  cities  and 
mar quizes ,  whofe  office  it  was  to  guard  the  ^n^utj^rp‘ 
frontiers  $  and  even  the  counts ,  who  were  charg-  nobles  and 
ed  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  from  being  dergy* 
originally  officers  of  the  king,  foon  became 
matters  of  their  dutchies,  marquifates,  and  coun¬ 
ties.  The  bifhops  and  monks,  after  their  ex¬ 
ample,  ufurped  the  cities  and  lands  in  which 
they  found  themfelves  ftrongeft.  They  became  The  clergy 
more  powerful  in  Germany  than  elfewhere  :  more , ,  . 

,  rl  ,  _  .  /  >  powerful  in 

becauie  the  Othos,  through  miftaken  policy,  Germany 
wanted  to  form  them  into  a  party  againft  the  other Tou„- 
nobles.  Hiftorians  allure  us,  that  theie  princes  tlies” 
granted  to  the  church  two  thirds  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  realm.  Ought  they  not  to  have 
forefeen,  that  the  clergy  would  be  a&uated  by 
the  famepaffions  as  the  laymen,  while  they  con¬ 
cealed  them  under  the  awful  and  formidable 
appearance  of  religion  ? 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  feudal  Feudal  gov- 
government  (truck  the  deepeft  roots.  Almoft  uTiverfaiiy 
all  the  modern  dates  of  Europe  adopted  that  eiiabii/hedl 
conltitution,  which  perhaps  had  an  affinity  to 
the^  ancient  German  cuftoms.  The  king,  as 
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lord  'paramount ,  received  the  homage  and  oatFi\ 
of  his  vaffals  for  the  fiefs  which  they  held  of  the* 
crown,  and  which,  in  default  of  heirs  were  to- 
efcheat  to  his  domain.  He  had  a  right  to  fum- 
mon  them  to  war  ;  to  judge  them  in  his  court,, 
with  their  peers  affembled  5  to  confifcate  their 
fiefs,  in  cafe  of  felony  or  revolt.  But  with  thefe 
exceptions  the  great  vaffals  enjoyed  in  their  own 
eftates  the  rights-of  regality  ;  they  coined  money, 
exercifed  juftice  as  fovereigns,  enacted  laws,  had 
their  court  and  their  vaffals  ;  in  a  word,  they 
were  for  the  mcft  part  powerful  enough  to 
make  the  monarch  tremble,  if  the  name  of  mon- 
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arch  can  be  given  to  princes  who  had  no  real 
authority.. 

Anarchy  giving  free  fcope  to  violence,  and 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  great  lords  be¬ 
ing  of  more  utility  than  the  king's,  the  number 
of  their  vaffals  daily  increafed.  The  poffeffors 
of  the  free  or  allodial  lands  furrendered  them  to 
feme  great  man,  in  order  to  receive  them  from 
him  again  in  fief ;  as  by  making  themfelves  feu¬ 
datories  they  fecured  a  defender.  Hence  the 
fiefs  multiplied  without  end;  even  mills  and 
bake  houfes  went  under  that  name  ;  arrear  fiefs 
had  under  them  other  arrear  fiefs  ;  and  there 
was  formed  a  chain  of  relative  rights,  fo  com¬ 
plicated  and  obfcure,  that  to  explain  them  would 
be  an  impofiible  tafk. 

From  the  feudal  anarchy  fprung  the  mod 
dreadful  diforders.  Force  became  the  fupreme 
law.  The  great  and  the  petty  nobles  were  always 
in  arms,  and  only  thought  of  attacking  their 
neighbours  or  defending  themfelves.  As  there 

was 
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tVas  no  authority  fufficient  to  punifh  crimes, 
murders  and  rapine  were  uninterruptedly  per¬ 
petrated.  Private  wars  became  a  kind  of  pub- 
lick  right.  The  greateft  part  of  the  nobility,  ty¬ 
rants  in  their  own  demefnes,  and  robbers  in  thofe 
of  others,  trampled  without  remorfe  on  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  the  feelings  of  nature. 
Men  degenerated  into  beads  of  prey  ;  and  we 
muft  not  be  furprifed,  that  the  bilhops  had  re- 
courfe  to  abfurd  expedients,  and  invented  the 
peace  of  God,  and  the  truce  of  God%  to  check  the- 
epidemical  frenzy.  Unlkilful  phyficians  at¬ 
tempted  to  heal  incurable  difeafes ;  and  the 
remedies  were  a  new  fource  of  mifchiefs. 


Even  the  military  fervice,  though  the  princi-  Themm. 
pal  duty  of  the  vaflfals,  had  no  fixed  rules  either  thlce 
tor  the  duration  of  the  campaigns,  the  diftance  of  fovereign 
place,  the  number  of  foldiers,  or  the  nature  of  S 
the  wars.  It  was  limited  to  a  fpace  of  time  j  nothing‘ 
fixty  or  forty  days,  fometimes  more,  fometimes 
lefs,  according  to  arbitrary  conventions,  which 
could  have  no  ftability.  In  certain  cafes  the 
vafTals,  far  from  being  obliged  to  ferve  the  fove- 
reign,  had  a  right  to  make  war  upon  him.  The 
fovereign  was  fometimes  the  vaflal  of  his  vaffals. 

In  a  word,  every  thing  depended  upon  circum- 
ftances  ,  becaufe  the  firongeft  either  gave  law, 
or  refufed  obedience  to  it.  The  ScythTans,  who 
roamed  at  large  with  their  flocks,  were  certain¬ 
ly  better  governed. 

It  is  needlefs  to  paint  the  wretched  ftate  of  Mifery  and 
the  common  people,  which  the  reader  may  frrvitud« o( 
eafily  figure  to  himfelf.  The  flavery  to  which  Pe°P'e‘ 
they  were  every  where  reduced,  was  lefs  afflidf-  ' 


ing 


ing  to  human  nature  than  the  violences  snJ 
wants  to  which  they  fell  a  prey.  Their  mental 
powers,  though  degraded  by  oppreffion  and 
publick  calamities,  were  ftill  in  fome  degree  ca¬ 
pable  of  refleftion  ;  and  the  feeble  glimmering 
of  reafon  they  yet  poflTefled,  completed  their 
misfortunes.  We  need  here  only  remark,  that 
great  part  of  the  people  had  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  ftate  of  flavery,  as  well  to  the  clergy  and 
monks,  as  to  the  feculars,  from  a  principle  of 
ftupid  devotion,  to  procure  fubfiftence  by  their 
labour,  or  to  free  themfelves  from  more  cruel 
tyranny.  Servitude  (who  could  believe  it  ?) 
was  a  refource  in  thofe  times  of  horrour. 
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The  fpirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  already 
common,  and  in  fome  refpefts  ufeful,  became 
fatal,  by  augmenting  the  paffion  for  arms  and 
adventures.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
youth  were  armed  for  the  ftrft  time  with  certain 
ceremonies,  calculated  to  infpire  martial  ardour. 
But  chivalry,  confidered  as  a  military  and  po¬ 
litical  order,  was  ftill  modern  in  the  eleventh 
century.  M.  de  St.  Palaye  (Acad,  des  Infcript. 
t.  20.)  has  given  an  entertaining  account  of  that 
inftitution,  with  which  we  find  religion  or  devo¬ 
tion  fo  blended,  that  fome  enthufrafts  made 
it  a  kind  of  facrament,  comparing  it  to  the 
priefthood,  and  even  to  the  epifcopacy  ;  an  idea, 
in  every  refped,  worthy  of  the  ancient  follies. 
After  the  prefcribed  falls,  the  novice  watched 
his  arms  in  a  church  during  a  whole  night, 
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which  he  palled  in  prayer,  received  the  facra- 
ments,  and  performed  feveral  other  religious 
ceremonies,  at  which  prieds  and  godfathers  af- 
fifted  ;  after  this  he  received  the  fword  and  the 
embrace,  and  folemnly  vowed  to  defend  the 
faith,  and  to  protect  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  opprdTed. 

The  Moors  of  Spain  had  propagated  a  ro-  Romantic* 
mantick  fpirit  of  gallantry,  which  became  one  borrowed 
of  the  principal  charadteridicks  of  chivalry.  fr°m  the 
To  combat  for  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  efpec-  Moors# 
sally  for  her  glory,  whofe  knight  a  man  declared 
himfelf,  was  a  facred  and  inviolable  duty.  Gen¬ 
erous  fentiments  began  to  fpring  up  ;  but  it 
was  impoffible  they  could  be  pure  in  the  bofom 
of  the  reigning  vices. 

This  inftitution  was  too  agreeable  to  the  war-  Emh  j. 
like  manners  of  thofe  ages,  not  to  be  received  for  chival- 
with  enthufiafm.  The  young  nobility,  educated  ry* 
in  the  hoirfes  of  the  knights,  learned  under  them 
the  trade  of  war,  and  imbibed  the  fentiments  of 
religion  and  love.  They  ferved  as  pages,  after¬ 
wards  as  fquires,  afpiring  to  the  fupreme  rank  of 
knights,  to  which  they  could  not  rife  till  after 
they  had  given  fignal  proofs  of  courage.  Hence  Advant,  e„ 
refulted  two  advantages  for  the  nobility.  Thole  of  it  to  the 
who  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  fiefs  bred  up  a  num-  nobility* 
ber  of  brave  warriors  attached  to  their  fervice  ; 
and  thofe  of  fcanty  fortune  found  refources,  an 
education,  and  means  of  advancement.  But 
every  idea  of  merit  being  confined  to  the  objedts 
of  chivalry,  ignorance,  fuperdition,  and  an  un¬ 
governable  third  for  war,  became  more  than  ever 
the  didinguilhing  charadteridicks  of  the  nobles. 

Notwithdanding 
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Notwithstanding  the  encomiums  beftowed 
upon  chivalry  by  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  his  impar¬ 
tiality  obliges  him  to  allow,  that  cc  the  ages  in 
fC  which  it  fiourifhed  molt  were  thofe  of  de- 
cc  bauchery,  rapine,  barbarity,  and  horrour  ;  and 
<c  that  the  knights  who  were  then  extolled  as 
cc  heroes,  were  frequently  ftained  with  every 

vice  and  every  crime.”  ( Fifth  memoir .) 

Men  are  inconfiftent,”  adds  this  judicious 
and  learned  author,  <c  there  is  always  a  vaft 

difference  betweent  fpeculation  and  pradtice. 
€C  In  the  bed  regulated  ftates,  the  number  of 
“  thofe  who  conform  to  the  eftablifhed  order,  is 
‘£  always  the  leaft,  unlefs,  perhaps,  at  their  com- 
•  c  mencement.  The  farther  they  remove  from 
<£  their  origin,  the  more  abufes  are  introduced 
rr  by  time  ;  but  thofe  abufes  ought  to  be  im- 
<c  puted  to  the  men,  not  to  the  profeffion  they 
cc  have  embraced.  Chivalry,  in  this  refped, 
Cf  underwent  the  fame  fate  as  all  other  inftitu- 
*c  tions  ;  and  befides,  to  fpeak  freely,  by  its 
€c  very  nature  it  was  obnoxious  to  many  incon-* 
?c  veniencies.  If  we  confider  it,  even  vC^ith  re- 
€C  fpe£l  to  war,  with  what  diforder  muff  an  im- 
<c  petuous  body  of  men  have  fought,  who  obey- 
<c  ed  no  orders  but  the  dictates  of  their  courage, 
<c  and  feemed  to  aim  only  at  multiplying  their 
“  dangers  ;  who  confounded  orientation  with 
“  glory,  temerity  with  valour  ;  and,  intoxicated 
cc  with  falfe  prejudices,  could  never  have  been 
<c  brought  to  believe,  that  there  were  nations  of 
u  more  prudence  ;  for  example,  the  Lacedemo- 
■  c  nians  and  Romans,  among  whom  excefs  of 
V  courage  was  punifhed  as  a  want  of  real  fpirit; 
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^  in  a  word,  a  body  of  warriors  incapable  of 
4C  rallying,  and  therefore  unable  to  repair  their 
<c  miftakes  or  their  Ioffes. 

cc  Their  conduct  feemed  to  be  folely  guided  2,  Super- 
**  by  a  religion  entirely  fuperfiitious  ;  confined  lbtion* 

*c  to  a  number  of  external  obfervances,  enjoined 
by  priefls  for  the  mofl  pare  as  ignorant  as 
*c  thofe  whofe  confciences  they  directed. 

cc  As  there  was  but  one  ftep  from  the  fuper-  f 

u  ftition  of  our  devout  knights  to  irreligion,  It yf  JUw 
they  had  but  one  to  make  from  their  fanati- 
cifm  in  love,  to  libertinifm,  fee.5’ 

Not  to  take  up  time  with  a  defeription  of  the  Toufh  and 
Spanifh  knights  errant,  nor  the  joufis  and  tour-  tourna- 
naments  brought  into  fafhion  by  the  Moors  ;  let  Son  for 
us  only  obferve,  that  thefe  magnificent  and  fan-  adventure*, 
guinary  fports  were  foon  brought  into  vogue 
among  other  nations,  and  the  knights  of  all 
countries  gave  the  full  rein  to  the  pafiion  fox 
adventures.  To  this  paffion  the  Normans  owed 
their  conquefts  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  crufades.  The  enter- 
prifes  of  chivalry,  mingled  with  thofe  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  power,  will  make  the  following  epocha  ex¬ 
tremely  interefting. 
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FOURTH  EPOCH  A. 

Gregory  VII. — Wars  of  the  Popes  with 
the  Emperour. — 'The  Crusades. 

[From  the  Middle  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  Thirteenth 

Century,] 


CHAP.  I. 

State  of  the  Church  of  Rome  before  the 
Pontificate  o/Gregory  VII. — Conquests  of 
the  Normans  in  Italy. — Conquest  of 
England  by  William. 

W E  now  draw  near  to  the  period,  Confufm 
when  the  popes,  forgetting  the  limits  of  their  raifed  in 
duty  as  minifters  of  peace,  kindled  the  flames  of  dom  by  the 
civil  wars,  armed  fubjedls  againft  their  fo vereigns,  popes* 
and  by  the  terrours  of  fuperftition  filled  Europe 
with  confufion.  The  famous  Gregory  VII.  was 
■undoubtedly  the  author  of  thefe  mifchiefs  ;  but 
it  muft  have  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the 
evil  was  long  preparing  :  A  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  happened  fome  years  before  he  at¬ 
tained  the  pontificate,  will  give  us  a  better  idea 
pf  his  deftrudtive  attempts. 

Though 
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popes  at  the  i  ,T^0U§^  the  clergy  of  all  the  different  churches 
MS'  “‘mnr;aV'T-  of  the  church  of  Rome 

purchafed  ^e.e  mo ft  deeply  infedted.  Benedict  TY  thf* 

of  John  XIX,  who  died  in  foS  wl 

ervPC  h^!  T  aCCOUnt  of  hls  tyranny  and  debauch- 
ei  y  i  but  having  recovered  the  Holy  See,  he  fold 

'!?  p,1S,nUy  ,t0  Gregory  VI.  who  is  reprefented 
by  Glaber  the  monk  as  a  faint.  'After  the  ex- 
pulfion  ofBenedift,  Silvefter  III.- had  likewife 
purchafed  the  pontificate,  and  affumed  the  title 
ot  pope.  All  the  three  were  only  defirous  of 
cutting  money  ;  and  this  Gregory,  who  has  been 
fo  much  extoiled,  addreffed  a  circular  letter  to 
a  1  chuftians,  requefling  a  fupply  for  the  fuita- 
-  e  maintenance  of  his  dignity.  Was  it  wrons 
in  a  cc*emporary  hiftorian  to  compare  ecclefi- 
altlr  ,  ,  «n‘ties  to  merchandife  expofed  openly 
to  a  l  .  Morals,  decency,  laws,  and  principles 
were  totally  forgotten.  ^ 

^ur Henry  „  Jh?  eroperoUr  Henry  III.  fon  of  Conrad  II. ' 
in.  caufes  piovoked  at  thefe  diforders,  went  to  Rome  in 

defied. be  and  caufed  the  three  popes  to  be  depofed. 

Clement  II.  and  after  him  Damafus  II.  were 
chqlen  ;  but  their  reigns  were  only  of  /port  du¬ 
ration.  Henry  call  his  eyes  next  upon  his  own 
relation  Bruno,  bifhop  of  Toul,  a  man  eftima- 
ole  for  his  exemplary  life,  he  was  named  pope 
by  the  affembly  of  Worms  ;  and,  having  aone 
into  Italy  to  demand  a  canonical  election, &was 
enthroned  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  took 
•  -tv -  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  The  emperour  crave  him 
Benevenr.o  -ocnevento,  as  the  price  of  an  annual  tribute  of 
in«X£e*  hundred  marks,  which  had  been  paid  ever 
for  atrib-  imce  the  time  of  Henry  II,  in  acknowledgment 

that 


Leo  IX. 
eie&ed. 
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that  the  diocefe  of  Bamberg  was  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Holy  See.  By  de- 
ftroying  the  common  right,  the  popes  increafed 
both  their  wealth  and  dominion,  even  by  the 
fault  of  the  emperours.  What  numbers  of  par¬ 
dons  were  purchaied  at  Rome,  which  were  only 
'  abufes  of  power  ! 

If  Leo’s  moderation  had  kept  pace  with  his  Leo  zealous 
zeal,  he  would  have  been  better  entitled  to  a  ing  abufes, 
place  among  the  number  of  faints.  Exceedingly  but  deipot- 

anxious  to  reform  abufes,  and  perfuaded  that  he 
had  a  right  to  employ  every  means  of  authority 
for  that  purpole,  he  was  fcarcely  feared  upon 
the  papal  throne,  when  he  a£ted  as  if  he  had 
been  abfoluce.  Without  the  confent,  and  even 
againft  the  will  of  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  he  Heines 
held  a  council  at  Reims,  where  he  depofed  feve- 
ral  bifhops,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  pre-  France, 
ferred  obeying  the  king  to  attending  the  coun¬ 
cil.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  on  the  road  de¬ 
pofed  and  excommunicated  whoever  appeared  to 
him  to  deferve  cenfure.  Fie  difplayed  his  rig¬ 
orous  feverity  in  a  more  diftinguifhed  manner 
when  he  held  a  council  at  Rome  :  He  fhowered 
down  anathemas  upon  ail  who  were  guilty  of 
fimonv,  or  who  kept  concubines  ;  but  that  made 
no  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

A  council,  which  was  held  the  fame  year  at  1050. 
Paris,  condemned  Berengerius  and  his  fe£taries;  pTrisT1 
and  declared,  that  if  they  did  not  recant,  the  ^eatens  to 
whole  troops  of  the  kingdom,  headed  by  the  againft  the 
clergy  in  their  facerdotal  habits,  fhould  compel  hereticks* 
them  either  to  fubmit  to  the  dodtrines  of  the 
ghgrch,  or  put  them  to  death.  The  French 

bifhops 
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bifhops  exercifing  their  fpiritual  power  in  fuch 
a  manner,  it  was  difficult  for  a  German  pope  to 
employ  his  with  fuitable  moderation.  We  ffiall 
very  ffion  fee  the  power  of  the  fword  added  to 
the  confutes  againft  the  Norman  princes  who 
were  fettled  in  Italy;  an  eftabliffiment  equally 

effiefts  °Ur  n°tlCe  f°r  kS  fln8uIarit.v  ‘™d  its 

vaded  by  M  Accord‘ngto  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  forty 
»he  Nor.  JN orman  gentlemen,  on  their  return  from  a  nil- 
'B3nS*  gnmage  to  Jerufalern,  in  the  year  i0l6,  faved 
tne  city  of  Salerno,  which  the  Saracens  were  on 
the  point  ct  leizing,  and  refufed  the  rewards  that 
were  offered  to  their  heroick  courage  ;  carrying 
into  their  own  country,  with  the  glory  of  fo  no° 
bie  an  adhon,  a  warlike  enthufiafm,  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  confequences  of  Greater  im¬ 
portance.  M.  de  Saint  Marc  rejedts  this  fadb 
for  very  plaufible  reafons,  and  maintains,  that 
the  nrff  Normans  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mount  Gargano ;  that  Melo,  a  brave  Lombard 
officer,  an  enemy  to  the  Greeks,  perfuaded  them 
to  fettle  in  La  Puglia  ;  that  their  countrymen 
were  infpired  with  the  fame  defire,  and  that  this 
was  the  true  origin  of  their  conquefts. 

.  °Ln  Whatever  ,ide  the  truth  bes,  there  is  no 
that  coun-  doubt  that  the  Normans  ftiSl  preferved  the  in 

trePid  boldnefs  and  ambition  of  their  anceftors ; 

thedtUnor  and  toe  hope  of  enriching  themfdves  by  their 
Avcr(2°  arms  was  likewife  a  powerful  motive  for  their 
coming  in  crouds  to  Italy.  They  offered  their 
fervices  to  whoever  could  belt  pay  them  ;  and 
were  fometimes  the  allies,  fometimes  the'  ene¬ 
mies  pf  the  Greeks.  The  duke  ol  Naples,  to 

*  whom 
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whom  they  had  been  of  great  ufe  in  a  contefl 
frith  the  prince  of  Capua,  bellowed  upon  them 
a  confiderable  territory,  fituated  between  the 
two  cities,  where  they  founded  Averfa  in  the 
year  1029. 

This  edablifhment  attracted  new  adventurers. 
Three  fons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Normandy,  one  of  whom  was  called 
William  Fier  a  bras ,  or  Bras  de  fer  *,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  principality  for  their  family* 
After  having  wrefted  La  Puglia  from  the  cata- 
pan  (the  title  of  a  magidrate  afting  under  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Conftantinople)  they 
fhared  the  conqueft  with  the  other  officers* 
Bras  de  fer  was  defied  count  of  La  Puglia  by 
his  foldiers  :  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Drogon,  and  their  younger  brother  Robert 
Guifcard  arrived  with  two  others  ;  fo  that  this 
family,  confiding  of  twel  ve  heroes,  became  every 
day  more  and  more  formidable. 

Italy,  continually  immerfed  in  blood,  dreaded 
them  as  new  enemies.  Leo  IX.  feeing  the  lands 
of  the  church  equally  expofed  to  invafion  with 
thofe  of  the  laity,  feed  to  the  emperour  for  af- 
fiftance;  and  having  formed  an  army  of  Germans 
and  Italians,  he,  in  perfon,  led  them  againll 
thofe  warriors  whom  he  firft  excommunicated. 
The  Normans,  who  fcarcely  exceeded  three 
thoufand  men,  fent  him  a  mod  refpeftful  mef- 
fage,  promifing  to  do  him  homage  for  their 
fiefs ;  but  the  pope  having  refuted  the  offer, 
tney  cut  his  army  in  pieces,  took  himfelf  prifoner, 

prodrated 
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proftrated  themfelves  before  him,  and,  having, 
received  abfolutton,  reftored  him  to  liberty. 

gi«s  them'  1  TUti  °dered  to  Leo  IX.  was  accepted 
whatever  by  Nicholas.  II.  in  the  year  1059.  Robert 

conq.“rultdo  Guifcard  having  received  from  him  the  invefti- 
be  held  in  ture  of  all  the  conquefts  which  he  had  gained  in 

La  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and  all  that  he  might 
afterwards  make,  either  in  that  country  or  in 
Sicily,  to  be  held  in  fief,  he  took  the  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  pope  ;  who,  in  the  fame  manner. 
He  endeav-  gave  to  Richard,  count  of  Averfa,  the  inveftiture 
tach  the  of  the  principality  of  Capua,  which  he  had  not 

*“er-  ,n  Poffeffion-  At  that  time  the  politicks  of  the 
eft  againft  court  of  Rome  wanted  a  fupport  againft  the  em- 

perour.  perour,  and  beftowed  upon  the  Normans  what  it 
had  not  power  to  grant,  but  what  they  muft  ob¬ 
tain  by  arms.  Thus  powerful  vaffals  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Holy  See,  valuable  rights  of  lord- 
fhip  were  acquired,  and  new  means  of  ao-gran- 

d*  .  DO 

izement  were  procured. 

Hildebrand  The  author  of  this  ambitious  policy  was  the 
tins  policy,  famous  Hildebrand  f  afterwards  Gregory  VII.) 
an  Italian  monk  of  low  birth,  but  auftere,  afiid. 
uous,  and  able,  of  a  bold  temper  and  unruly 
difpofition,  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  but  ftill  more  for  fupporting  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  them  the  utmoft  lengths,  and  maintaining 
them  with  the  greateft  violence.  His  pane- 
gyrifts,  who  compared  him  to  Elias,  doubtlefs 
imagined,  that  a  pope  fhould  caufe  the  fire  of 
heaven  to  confume  whatever  oppofed  him. 
Jefus  Chrift  taught  different  maxims,  but  they 
were  not  regarded. 


Hildebrand 
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Hildebrand  governed  the  church  of  Rome  a-  He  govera- 
long  time  before  he  was  eledled  pope.  On  the  'jJurch  un. 
death  of  Leo  IX.  in  1055,  the  Romans  fent  der diff«tent 
him  into  Germany  to  choole  a  fucceffor,  when  P  1 
he  fixdd  upon  Vidtor  II.  who  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  him  legate  to  France,  where  he  began 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  depof- 
ing  fix  biftops  for  being  guilty  of  fimony. 

Stephen  IX.  abbot  of  Monte  Caffino,  having 
fucceeded  to  Vidtor,  Hildebrand  was  made  car¬ 
dinal  archdeacon.  After  the  death  of  Stephen, 
in  1058,  his  credit  was  fo  great  as  to  caufe  an 
antipope  to  be  depofed,  and  Nicholas  II.  whom 
he  entirely  guided,  to  be  raifed  to  the  Holy 

In  a  council  held  at  Rome,  Nicholas  pub-  Council  at 
liffied  the  celebrated  decree,  by  which  it  was  Rome* 
declared,  that  the  popes  were  to  be  eledled  in 
future  by  the  cardinals,  and  afterwards  approved 
by  the  clergy  and  people — Saving  the  honour  due  Decree  for 
to.  our  tnofl  dearly  beloved Jon  Henry  IV.  at  prefent  ''j2  '?eaioa 
king,  and  who  will  very  Joon  be  emperour ,  accord-  pipes'. 
ing  to  the  grant  we  have  made  in  his  favour ;  and 
this  honour  Jh all  devolve  to  the/e  of  his  Juccelfors, 
to  whom  the  Holy  See  Jhall  perjonally  grant  the 
fame  privilege.  Here  the  right  of  confirming  the 
election  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  perfonal  priv- 
liege,  though  it  has  been  founded  on  many  in- 
contefiable  titles.,  Henry  was  very  young,  and 
Aiildebrand  took  every  advantage. 

fronrlen§erlUSj  ’^effantly  perfected  by  Lan-  Berengeriu. 
ianck,  was  compelled  to  fubfcribe  a  formulary  r,e,!sa  ,for* 

at  this  council,  which  declared,  that  the  bread  forced 

and  wme,  after  confecration,  are  the  true  body  retrails‘ 

and 
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and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  touched  and  broken 
by  the  hands  of  the  priejls^  and  bruifed  by  the  teeth 
of  the  faithful.  They  imagined,  that  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  heretick;  but  his  profeffion 
of  faith,  being  publicldy  retraced,  became  a 
new  fubjedt  of  fcandal.  The  turbulent  zeal  of 
Lanfranck  the  monk,  like  that  of  Hildebrand, 
fpeedily  advanced  him  to  fortune. 

The  pope  again  iffued  thundering  decrees 
againft  the  concubinage  and  fimony  of  the 
clergy  ;  but  it  feems  extraordinary,  that  while 
he  attacked  this  abide  with  fo  much  violence, 
he  ftill  retained  the  archbifhoprick  of  Florence. 
Leo  IX,  had  kept  the  bifhoprick  of  Toul,  and 
his  example  had  been  followed  by  others.  What 
privileges  did  they  not  attach  to  the  title  of 
fovereign  pontiff,  or  univ.erfal  bifoop  ?  This  laft 
title  was  undoubtedly  introduced  in  oppofition 
to  that  of  -ecumenical  patriarch,  the  affumption 
of  which  was  declared  to  be  a  crime  in  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  Conftantinople. 

After  the^death  of  Nicholas  II.  Hildebrand, 
who  had  juft  made  the  Norman  princes  feuda¬ 
tories  of  the  pontificate,  caufed  Alexander  II. 
to  be  elected  without  deigning  to  confult  the 
court.  The  Emprefs  Agnes,  widow  of  Henry 
III.  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
fon,  wanted  to  defeat  this  attempt,  and  Cada¬ 
lous,  bifhop  of  Parma,  was  chofen  by  forne 
bifhops,  by  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  Some 
German  troops  were  fent  to  put  him  in  poffef- 
fion  ;  but  the  German  princes  fuddenly  changed 
the  government  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne 
carried  off  young  Henry  from  his  mother,  and 

the 


the  antipope  was  abandoned  and  thrown  into 
prifon. 

The  new  pontificate  was  a&uated  by  the  Peter  Da- 
temper  of  Hildebrand,  whofe  friend  Peter  Da-  h1,' 
mien,  a  zealous  promoter  of  new  monafiick 
devotions,  fignalized  himfelf  on  feveral  occa-  fubjefts? 
fions  in  quality  of  legate.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  folicitous  in  France  to  confirm  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  Clugny,  which  went  fo  far  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  bilhops,  even  in  their  own  diocefes, 
from  excommunicating  a  monk,  upon  pain  of 
being  themfelves  excommunicated.  He  dif¬ 
fused  the  pradice  of  voluntary  fcourgino-s, 
which  very  fpeedily  degenerated  into  fanati- 
cifm.  This  pious  cardinal,  whofe  own  life 
was  exceedingly  auftere,  adopted  fome  maxims 
very  convenient  for  finners  :  He  fuppofed  it 
poffible  to  do  penance  in  the  place  of  others. 

We  are  aftonilhed  to  read  what  he  fays  to  a 
prelate  in  one  of  his  letters— You  know ,  that 
when  penitents  give  ns  fame  property  in  lands, 
we  leffenthe  penance  in' proportion  to  the  gift. 

Fits  works  ate  one  of  tne  moil  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  falfe  ideas  and  credulity  of 
that  age.  (See  Fleury.) 

Pfpa*  ?Urt  VaS  conftant]y  engaged  in  The  coUr: 
politicks,  the  orders,  decrees,  threatening,  and  of  Rorne 

thunders  of  Rome,  gave  birth  to  tran  fad  ions,  politick3. 

which  would  appear  incredible,  if  prejudice  and 

ignorance  were  not  all  powerful.  Even  the 

conqueH  of  England  by  the  Normans  was  in 

ome  ^egree  cerived  from  this  lource,  which  is 

one  or  the  moft  remarkabie  events  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century. 

V°L.  *  R 
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Edward  the  ConfefTor,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family  of  Anglo  Saxons,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  which  had  been  in  the  poflfeffion  of  the 
Danes.  Being  prohibited  from  conjugal  com¬ 
merce  by  his  devotion,  he  was  without  iflue  : 
Having  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  he  bore  great  affedtion  to  his  relation 
duke  William,  and  was  delirous  to  nominate 
him  to  the  fuccefiion  ;  but  the  Normans  already 
in  the  kingdom  had  made  themfelves  detefted, 
from  their  influence  with  the  king.  The  En¬ 
gl  ifh  were  fo  jealous,  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  into  a  rebellion,  which  oblig¬ 
ed  him  to  difmils  them  ;  and  after  his  death, 
Harold,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  lord,  whofe 
politicks  had  been  employed  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  paving  the  way  to  the  throne,  was  eledt- 
ed  by  the  people. 

Harold  had,  for  his  competitor,  a  hero  of 
equal  bravery  and  capacity  ;  the  famous  Wil¬ 
liam  duke  of  Normandy,  a  baftard  fon  of  duke 
Robert,  who  had  defended  himfelf  againft  the 
attempts  of  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  and  againft 
his  own  vaffals,  who  wanted  to  deprive  him  of 
the  fucceflion.  Having  fecured  peace  at  home, 
he  ventured  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  En¬ 
gland,  to  which  he  had  no  other  claim  but  a 
real  or  pretended  will  of  Edward  in  his  favour. 
His  reputation,  and  that  of  his  Normans,  at- 
trafted  crouds  of  warriors  to  his  ftandard. 
He  procured  the  favour  of  the  emperour’s 
court,  and  even  of  that  of  France,  where 
Philip  I.  who  was  ftill  a  minor,  had  fhewn  no 
qualities  deferving  a  throne ;  but  one  of  the 

-  chief 
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chief  fecrets  of  his  policy  was,  to  procure  the  Favoured  by 
approbation  of  pope  Alexander,  who  fent  him  thet'ope- 
St.  Peter’s  ftandard  as  a  pledge  of  a  juft:  and 
infallible  victory,  after  having  anathematized 
Harold  as  a  tyrant. 

The  duke  difembarked  in  England  with  fixty  H 
thouland  men.  He  made  a  vow  to  build  a  ceedsln’ hw 
monaftery  upon  the  field  of  battle;  gained  a  de-  enterprife" 
cifive  victory  at  Haftings,  in  which  Harold  was 
killed  j  compelled  the  Englifh  to  fubmit,  and 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conqueft.  The  minds 
of  the  people  had  been  fo  terrified  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  pope,  that  the  king’s  brother 
made  ufe  of  that  as  an  argument  to  diftuade  him 
from  coming  to  aCtion.  If  Harold  had  taken 
his  advice,  it  is  probable,  that  the  feverity  of 
winter,  fatigue,  and  famine,  would  have  de- 
ltroyed  the  army  of  the  enemy.  Conquerors 
are  much  indebted  to  the  faults  committed  by 
thofe  whom  they  attack. 

Alexander  II.  or  rather  Hildebrand,  by  whom  Firft  ,e„at< 
he  was  governed,  profited  by  a  conqueft  which  in  England? 
was  undertaken  with  the  fanCtion  of  pontifical 
authority.  England  received  a  legate  for  the 
firft  time  The  pontiff,  by  means  of  his  legates, 
acted  as  if  he  had  been  perfonally  prefent,  and 
exercifed  abfolute  authority  in  every  country.  ' 
Lanfranck,  that  Italian  monk,  whom  the  defire 
of  promotion  had  carried  into  France,  being 
placed  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  made 

*n.Ir uva. °/  t^!e  kingdom,  laboured  effectually  to 
eftablilh  Italian  principles. 

Though  William  appeared  a  devotee,  he  did  But  Wli- 
not  carry  matters  fo  far  as  to  make  the  rights 

R  2  Qf  *n  fubordi"' 
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of  the  crown  yield  to  the  church  :  He  would 
not  allow  the  canons  of  the  fynods,  or  even  the 
bulls  of  the  pope,  to  be  enforced,  till  they  had 
the  fandtion  of  the  royal  authority.  The  clergy 
raifed  no  commotions  during  his  reign. 


CHAP.  II. 

Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. — His  Quar¬ 
rels  with  the  Emperour  Henry  IV. v 

1073.  A  FTER  the  death  of  Alexander,  Hilde- 
pope*byathe  J~\  brand  was  at  laft  eledted  pope,  though 
cf re  gory'  without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court ;  but 
vii.  he  prudently  deferred  his  confecration  until  the 
neceffary  approbation  was  obtained  ;  which  was 
the  more  readily  granted,  becaufe  of  this  proof 
of  his  fubmiflion.  The  young  emperour  Henry 
IV.  did  not  forefee  the  evils  which  iuch  a  pontiff 
would  occafion,  Gregory  VII.  the  name  af- 
fumed  by  the  new  pope,  very  foon  (hewed  him- 
felf  the  enemy  of  all  the  kings  in  Chriftendom. 
Auftere,  enterprifing,  and  inflexible,  his  temper 
and  prejudices  made  him  capable  of  overturning 
kingdoms. 

Hi«  fyftem  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  Ample 
monarchy.^  monk>  having  become  the  head  of  the  church, 
Ihould  aim  at  univerfal  monarchy,  look  upon  all 
chriftian  kings  as  his  vaifals,  and  ferioufly  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  them  fubmit  as  luch  to  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  notwithftar.ding,  it  is  evident  from  his 
'  letters : 
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k#ers :  Befides,  whoever  will  compare  the  for¬ 
mer  fituation  of  the  pontiffs  with  the  power  to 
which  they  were  arrived  at  this  period,  may 
conceive,  that  an  enterprifing  genius  might 
form  fuch  a  project,  and  perhaps  greatly  ad¬ 
vance  the  execution,  if  he  was  pofleffed  of  equal 
vigour  and  addrefs. 

He  began  with  declaring  his  pretenfions  to  He  allege* 
Spain,  and  demanded  a  tribute  for  the  conquefts  beTongld  t“ 
gained  from  the  Saracens- — For ,  fays  he  inatheHo,y 
letter  to  the  Spaniards,  certainly  you  are  not  ig -  Sec* 
nor  ant,  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  being  formerly 
a  part  of  St.  Peter's  domainy  fill  belongs  to  none 
but  the  Holy  See .  He  prohibited  them  from 
making  conquefts,  if  they  did  not  faithfully  pay 
their  tribute,  wifhing  rather  to  fee  the  kingdom 
ftill  in  the  pofteffion  of  infidels,  than  the  church 
treated  by  her  children  as  if  they  were  her  enemies , 

After  fuch  a  declaration  nothing  is  incredible, 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  a  weak  and  vicious  Hethreat. 
prince,  having  put  a  flop  to  the  confecration  of  ens  to  make 
a  bifhop  of  Macon,  and  being  alfo  accufed  of  v™aega?;ft 
idling  benefices,  Gregory  wrote  to  the  biihop  of  1>hilip‘ 
Chalons  fur  Saone,  that  the  king  muft  change 
his  behaviour,  or  expedt  to  be  puniihed  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  the  French 
againft  whom  a  general  anathema  Jhall  be  de¬ 
nounced)  muft  refuje  to  obey  him,  if  they  do  not 
rather  choofe  to  renounce  the  chriftian  faith ■,  up¬ 
on  which  Philip  fent  ambaffadours  to  allure  him 
of  bis  refpeft  and  obedience. 

jNcw  complaints  were  very  foon  heard  on  ac-  He  fend- 
count  of  a  few  pilgrims  who  had  been  ufed  ill,  dreadful  or « 
and  t  ie  extortions  on  fome  Italian  merchants  at  a  bfiho^s the 

f  ’  againft  thf 
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fair,  which  afforded  a  fufficient  pretence  for  the 
pope  to  write  to  the  bifhops — Your  kingy  who 
pajfes  his  whole  life  in  the  commijfion  of  difgr  ace¬ 
ful  crimes ,  is  not  a  kingy  hut  a  tyrant .  If  he  will 
not  hearken  to  you,  feparate  yourf elves  from  the 
fervice  and  communion  of  that  prince  y  and  lay  all 
France  under  an  interdict.  If  he  is  not  corrected 
by  this  anathema ,  let  him  know ,  thaty  with  the 
help  of  God  y  we  will  employ  every  means  to  free  the 
kingdom  from  opprejfion .  In  another  letter,  he 
rails  againft  the  detejlable  unexampled  crime  of 
Philipy  king  of  Francey  or  rather  a  devouring 
wolf  and  iniquitous  tyrant .  ^This  atrocious 
crime  was  nothing  more  than  having  levied  a 
contribution  from  feme  Italian  merchants. 

He  delivers  Whether  it  was  owing  to  Philip’s  having 


but  France  was  given  up  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
dreadful  legate,  bifhop  of  Die,  a  Frenchman, 
who  became  the  fcourge  of  the  nation,  ruling 
with  the  mod  defpotick  fway,  holding  councils 
againft  the  orders  of  the  king,  depofing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bifhops  without  any  form  of  trial,  re¬ 
quiring  troops  and  money  for  the  fervice  of  the 
pontiff;  in  one  word,  trampling  all  the  rights 
both  of  the  crown  and  epifcopacy  under  his 
wants  feet.  Gregory  alleged,  that  France  fhould  pay 
the  king-  the  tribute  of,  at  leaft,  a  penny  each  houfe,  as 
tribute,  was  paid  by  England  ;  and  though  he  could  not 
effeft  this,  he  To  far  fucceeded  as  to  eftablifh  the 
primacy  of  Lyons,  tfye  only  one  which  has  pre- 
V '  v  ;  “  ■  *"  vailed 

*  4  V  V* 


ch^def  ma(ae  a  fubmiffion,  or  that  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
.  fway  many  prevented  Gregory  from  profecuting  him, 
£ate*  we  find  the  tyrant  continue  ~~  rU ~  — ~~ 
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vailed  againft  the  ancient  regulations  of  the  na¬ 
tional  clergy. 

Though  he  was  conftantly  denouncing  ex- 
communications  againft  fimony  and  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  the  clergy,  he  found  it  more  difficult 
to  contend  with  vices  than  with  fovereigns  :  He 
forbid  the  people  to  hear  mafs  from  married 
priefts,  prohibited  them  from  exercifing  any 
ecclefiaftical  function,  and  gave  orders  that 
celibacy  fhould  be  religioufly  obferved.  So 
great  was  the  influence  of  cuftom  over  church 
difcipline,  that  thefe  laws,  publifhed  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Rome,  appeared  intolerable,  and 
excited  fedinons.  Gregory  was  treated  as  a 
heretick  who  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  Jefus 
Chrift  and  St.  Paul. — If  he perfijts,  we  will  rath¬ 
er  renounce  the  priejlhood  than  our  wives ,  and 
he  may  find  angels  to  govern  his  churches »  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  this  was 
the  common  language.  Even  Lanfranck  could 
not  put  the  law  in  force  :  At  a  council  held  in 
Winchefter,  he  forbid  the  canons  to  keep  wives, 
but  permitted  the  priefts  in  the  country  to  keep 
theirs;  only  commanding,  that,  in  future,  none 
fhould' be  admitted  into  priefts  or  deacons  orders 
without  taking  a  vow  of  chaftity.  A  great  part 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  notwithftanding  the 
ancient  decrees  of  the  councils,  almoft  every 
where,  at  this  time,  looked  upon  ecclefiaftical 
celibacy  as  no  matter  of  duty.  They  exclaimed 
men  in  the  Weft  nearly  as  much  as  they  would 
have  done  in  the.  Eaft,  if  a  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople  had  attempted  to  make  the  Greek  clerp-y 
fubmit  to  celibacy. 


He  could 
not  reduce 
the  married 
priefts  to 
difcipline. 
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Of  princes 


The  pontiff  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as 
to  render  the  priefthood  independent  of  princes. 


invgeftiture  and  thereby  the  more  dependent  on  Rome.  To 

Offices’  al!e§e>  Fh.at  lo°ked  upon  celibacy  as  a  means 
ot  attaining  that  end,  becaufe  men  who  are 
without  families  have  fewer  inducements  to  at¬ 
tach  them  to  fociety,  is  a  conje&ure  hazarded 
by  writers  of  doubtful  authority ;  but  there  is 
no  room  to  queftion  the  motive  which  occafion- 
ed  the  quarrel  about  inveftitures.  The  bifhops 
and  abbots  holding  their  fiefs  of  the  fovereigns, 
ought,  as  well  as  other  lords,  to  receive  the  in- 
yeftiture  from  them.  This  ceremony  put  them 
in  poiTefTion  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church¬ 
es  ;  and  their  dependence  in  this  refpeft  appears 
the  more  juft,  that  in  quality  of  lords  they  are 
richer  and  more  powerful. 

To  render  1  he  cuftom  of  inverting  them  by  a  crofs  and 
indeepen!y  ring,  which  the  prince  caufed  to  be  delivered 
gory  vji!'  t(?  tdierrb  was  eftablifhed  in  Germany  in  the 
alleged,  that  ninth  century  ;  and  certainly  nobody  ever  im- 
cny.as  h  U"  agined,  that  the  fpiritual  authority  of  a  minifter 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  this 
ceremony  ;  but  however,  Gregory  VII.  alleged, 
that  it  was  fo,  on  purpofe  to  find  a  fpecious  " 
pretence  of  annihilating  that  right  of  fovereign 
princes.  He  treated  the  aft  of  inveftiture  as 
limoniacal,  and,  at  a  council  held  in  Rome, 
forbid  the  clergy  from  receiving  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
The  bifhops  of  Germany,  eager  to  withdraw 
from  the  authority  of  the  emperour,  could  not 
fail  to  fupport  this  proceeding  with  zeal,  and 


hpfe  of  other  countries  were  equally  interefted. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  fource  of  the  wars  between  the 
priefthood  and  the  empire,  which  were  the  more 
dreadful,  as  they  led  to  the  fpilling  human  blood 
upon  religious  pretences. 

As  real  fimony  was  common,  at  that  time,  all  Real  cmo- 
over  Europe,  falfe  zeal  found  reafons  to  difguife  S^fvery 
its  actions.  Kings  who  had  fcarce  any  power,  ^^end* 
territory,  or  money,  were  glad  to  derive  fome  him  with 
advantage  from  the  benefices,  and  did  not  hef-  Pietcnces* 
irate  fometimes  to  fell  them  ;  nor  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  finding  purchafers  :  This  was 
the  effe£l  of  the  manners  and  circumftances  of 
the  times.  We  have  likewife  feen  the  papal 
throne  fold  to  a  number  of  purchafers,  by  the 
clergy  who  elefted  the  popes.  Where  did  dis¬ 
order  not  prevail  ?  Is  a  right  invalidated  by  be¬ 
ing  abufed  ? 

Gregory  wanted  chiefly  to  fall  upon  Henry  Hedifturb* 
IV.  a  courageous  young  prince,  who  was  milled  t^emper.. 
by  his  youthful  paffions,  and  had  traded  in  IV.  who  wa* 
benefices  ;  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  rebels  of  Saxony,  whofe  infolence 
had  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  pro- 
pofe  to  him  to  decide  by  a  duel,  whether  or 
not  he  fhould  continue  emperour.  During  this 
civil  war,  Rome  had  already  given  him  difturb- 
ance,  and  he  had  the  prudence  to  ffiew  fome 
condefcenfion  upon  the  occafion  :  He  even  re¬ 
queued  Gregory  to  excommunicate  the  Saxons 
as  being  guilty  of  facrilege  ;  but  they  applied 
to  the  fame  tribunal,  accufing  him  of  fimony  and 
other  crimes.  They  were  foon  obliged  to  fub- 
mit,  but  the  pontiff7  prepared  his  thunders  againft 
jfie  emperour. 


The 
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1076. 

He  lum- 
moned  Hen¬ 
ry  to  appear 
before  him. 
The  empe- 
rour  depofes 
him  at 
Worms. 


The  pope 
in  counci] 
depoles 
Henry. 


The  eoun- 
tefs  Matilda 
alii  ft  s  at 
that  coun¬ 
cil. 


The  terms  of  accommodation  had  been  juft 
.tied  at  a  diet,  when  two  legates  fuddenly  ar¬ 
rived,  and  fummoned  Henry  to  appear  before 
the  pope  on  an  appointed  day,  to  anfwer  the 
accufations  of  his  fubje&s.  He  replied  to  this 
intuit,  by  caufing  the  pope  to  be  depofed  in  a 
council  held  at  Worms,  obferving  to  him  after¬ 
wards,  that  a  fovereign  has  no  judge  but  God 
alone,  and  cannot  be  depofed  for  anv  crime, 
efpecially  if  he  has  not  renounced  the  faith. 
(A  remarkable  and  very  hazardous  reftriclion 
tor  it  was  eafy  to  accufe  a  prince  of  herefy  who 
leemed  to  attack  the  church  in  the  perlon  of 
her  chief.)  Upon  which  the  pontiff,  in  full 
council,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  pronounced 
a  tnundering  anathema,  by  which  he  deprived 
Henry  both  of  his  German  and  Italian  domin¬ 
ions,  abfolving  all  his  fubje&s  from  their  oath 
ol  fidelity,  and  prohibiting  them  from  acknowl¬ 
edging  him  as  their  fovereign.  This  was  the 
firft  instance  of  a  king  being  depofed  by  a  pope  ; 

but  this  lentence  lerved  as  a  precedent  for  many 
others.  1 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary,  than 
to  fee  the  celebrated  countefs  Matilda,  and  her 
mother  Beatrice,  affifting  in  the  council  at 
Rome,  where  the  depofition  was  pronounced. 
They  were  fovereigns  of  a  great  part  of  Italy,  ' 
and  blindly  devoted  to  Gregory,  whom  they 
encouraged,  by  promifing  to  employ  their  whole 
force  againft  Henry,  though  their  near  relation. 
This  was  not  the  flighted  ground  for  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  the  pope,  who  was  iikewife  ac¬ 
quainted 
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cuainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  Germans 
to  rebel. 

He  took  care  to  juftify  fuch  an  odious  enter- 
prife  in  his  ufual  manner,  by  employing  foph-  againft 
iftry  inftead  of  proofs.  If  the  Holy  See  (faid  he°aX.c 
he  in  his  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Metz)  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  fewer  from  God  to  judge  in  fpiritualsy 
why  not  in  temporals  ?  If  Jpiritual  men  mujl  be 
judged ,  wherefore  ought  not  the  Jecular  to  be  pun- 
ijhed  for  their  offences  ?  "They  perhaps  imagine  y 
that  the  royal  dignity  is  Juperiour  to  the  pontifical y 
but  the  difference  may  be  known  by  their  origin . 

The  one  has  been  invented  by  the  pride  of  meny 
the  other  inftituted  by  divine  goodnefs  ;  the  one 
purjues  vain  glory  ;  the  other  afpires  only  after 
heaveny  &c.  From  fuch  reafonings  we  may 
conclude,  that  royalty  Ihould  be  abolifhed,  and 
the  fovereign  pontiff  acknowledged  the  foie 
mafter  of  the  world. 

Gregory,  by  his  letters,  his  legates,  and  fome  His  fen. 
fanatical  devotees  fent  on  purpofe  into  Ger-  mi’nes 
many,  made  his  fentence  of  equal  weight  as  ^kanst<> 
if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  God.  Provok¬ 
ed  at  the  fcandalous  fale  of  benefices,  at  fome 
opprefiions,  and  the  licentious  life  of  the  prince, 
the  Germans,  even  thofe  who  had  depofed  the 
pope,  did  not  hefitate  to  declare  againft  the 
emperour.  An  affembly  held  at  Tibur  delib¬ 
erated  upon  taking  the  moft  violent  meafures, 
and  Henry  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  make 
an  offer  of  refigning  his  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  lords,  provided  that  he  might  re¬ 
tain  the  title  and  enfigns  of  royalty.  It  was 
54eft,nr)ined,  that  the  pope  fhould  be  invited  to 

decide 
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declared  to  the  affair  at  Augfbourg  ;  that  if  the  em- 

i?  tadid*6***  Perour  not.  §et  himfelf  abfolved  from  the 

get  himfeif1'  excommunication  within  a  year,  he  fhould  for- 
abfolved  in  feit  the  crown  irrecoverably  ;  that  in  the  mean 

time  he  fhould  live  at  Spires,  as  a  perfon  ex¬ 
communicated,  excluded  from  the  church,  and 
debarred  from  difcharging  any  publick  office. 
They  imagined,  at  that  time,  that  being  ex¬ 
communicated  a  whole  year,  according  to  the 
1 Teutonick  law>  would  deprive  him  of  all  fiefs, 
and  his  whole  property.  The  Germans  feemed 
to  embrace  flavery,  while  forging  chains  for  the 
emperour. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Continuation  of  the  Disputes  of  Gregory  VII. 
with  the  Emperour.— Death  of  William 
the  Conquerour. 

J°77-  T  TENRY,  depreffed  by  difgrace,  obliged  to 
£e£gy  me?-  il  yield  to  the  dictates  of  rebels,  and  afraid 
cy  of  the  of  the  confequences  of  a  fentence  which  he 
Canofa.  could  not  prevent,  came  to  a  relolution  to  go 
and  beg  mercy  of  the  pope  his  oppreffor,  and 
prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble  penitent,  at 
Canofa,  on  the  Apennines,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  countefs  Matilda,  where  Gregory  refided 
with  her.  This  fortrefs  was  furrounded  with  a 
triple  enclofure  of  wails.  Henry  was  flopped 
at  the  fecond,  and  obliged  to  wait  three  days 
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barefooted,  and  without  a  fervant,  in  the  middle  He  Is  ab- 
of  winter,  until  it  pleafed  the  pope  to  give  him  fevere  con- 
audience  ;  which  he  at  laft  obtained  by  dint  of dlUons> 
prayers  and  promifes,  after  having  fubmitted  to 
fo  fevere  a  trial.  Upon  engaging  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  German  diet,  to  fubmit  to  the  lentence 
of  the  pope,  to  lofe  his  crown  if  it  was  the  will 
of  his  holinefs,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  dif- 
charge  any  of  the  funftions  of  royalty,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  abfolution.  Henry  fwore  to  whatever  was 
propofed  to  him. 

Gregory  then  faidmafs,  and  having  confumed  Proof  of  the 
one  half  of  the  hoft  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  '“which’ 
prefented  the  other  half  to  Henry,  inviting  him 
to  take  the  fame  method  of  juftifying  himfelf  \  make  him 
but  the  prince  undoubtedly  being  affe&ed  with  fubmit* 
religious  fentiments,  begged  to  be  excufed,  on 
pretence  that  the  abfent  would  not  be  fatisfied 
with  this  proof. 

The  Lombards,  in  the  mean  time,  diflatisfied  The  Lom- 
with  Gregory,  and  exclaiming  againft  the  weak-  ^rsymak® 
nefs  and  difhonour  to  which  Henry  had  fub-  J^eak  his 
mined,  threatened  to  dethrone  him,  and  place  °a 
his  fon  in  his  {lead.  This  circumftance  revived 


his  courage  ;  he  violated  his  oath,  and  recover¬ 
ed  the  affections  of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Ger-  T^s°d^r~ 
mans,  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  pontiff,  depofed  pofe  him” 
him,  and  at  the  diet  chofe  Rodlolphus  duke  of  ^0dd^°u^ 
Suabia  in  his  place. 

Gregory,  at  firft,  durft  not  declare  for  either  Gregory 
party,  but  gave  out,  that  he  would  decide  in  fa-  ™dn*st£ 
vour  of  him  who  fhould  be  moll  fubmiffive  to  two  prin- 
the  Holy  See.  At  laft,  he  determined  that ce"* 
his  !  egates  (hould  judge  the  affair  upon  the  fpor, 

and 
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1080. 

He  iffues 
an  abfurd 
and  odious 
decree 
againft 
Henry, 


His  extra¬ 
ordinary 
apoftrophe 

to  St.  Peter. 


His  max¬ 
ims  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the 
pontiffs 
and  clergy* 


and  denounced  anathemas  againft  whoever  af- 
tempted  to  obftruft  them.— We  bind  him,  faid  he 
in  his  decree,  not  only  in  mind  but  in  body ,  depriv¬ 
ing  is  ife  of  profperity,  and  his  arms  of  victory . 
People  would  have  thought,  that  fortune  and 
the  elements  were  at  his  difpofal. 

After  fome  unfortunate  expeditions,  Rodol- 
plnis  at  laft  gained  a  victory,  which  turned  the 
icale  in  his  favour.  Immediately  the  haughty 
Gregory  in  a  council  at  Rome,  again  deprived 
Henry  of  the  fovereignty  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
tripping  him  of  all  power  and  royal  dignity,  for¬ 
bidding  all  chriftians  to  obey  him  as  their  fove- 
reign,  and  condemning  him  to  have  no  power 
in  battle,  or  even  to  be  victorious.  Such  is  the 
anguageof  the  decree,  which  he  concludes  with 
an  apoftrophe  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  conceiv- 
eu  in  the  following  terms— Shew  then  the  whole 
world  that ,  if  you  can  bind  and  loofe  in  heaven, 
upon  earth  you  can  give  or  take  away  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities ,  dukedoms,  mar quifates, 
ea‘  Idoms,  and  the  pojjeffions  of  all  men  according  to 

tiseir  demerits . Let  the  kings  and  princes 

of  the  age  know  your  power-,  let  them  tremble 
who  defpife  the  commands  of  your  church  l  Let 
your  juft  ice  be  immediately  manifefted  upon  Henry , 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  fallen  by 
your  power,  and  not  by  chance  ! 

We  have  a  fecond  letter  to  Heriman,  bifhop 
of  Metz,  which  unmafles  the  opinions  of  Gre¬ 
gory,  and  his  principles  of  unexampled  def- 
potifm  :  He  there  alleges  that  the  meaneft  ex- 
orcift  has  higher  authority  than  any  lay  lord  j 
fo.  the  exorcift  commands  devils,  to  whom 
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wicked  princes  are  (laves :  That  the  priefts  are 
evidently  fuperiour  to  kings,  becaufe  they  judge 
kings,  and  can  abfolve  them  from  their  fins  : 
That  good  chriftians,  even  of  the  loweft  rank, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  kings,  rather  than 
vicious  princes,  for  the  one  are  members  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  others  of  the  devil  :  That 
with  greater  reafon  the  popes  are  fuperiour  to 
all,  being  rendered  impeccable  by  the  papacy  ; 
and  fince  the  time  of  St.  Peter,  almoft  a  hun¬ 
dred  popes  have  been  reckoned  among  the  great- 
eft  faints.  How  was  it  poflible,  that,  after  the 
fcandalous  enormities  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  any  man  could  prefume  to  make  holi- 
nefs  a  kind  of  privilege  inherent  in  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  ?  Opinion  has  frequently  gone  fo  far  as  to 
change  abfurdities  into  fundamental  doftrines  ; 
and  canonifts  have  declared  in  their  writings — 
that  the  pope  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  man>  hut  a 
middle  being . 

Henry,  who  was  more  difpofed  by  nature  to 
a<5ts  of  violence  than  Gregory,  enraged  at  the 
affronts  which  he  had  fuffered,  broke  through 
all  bounds.  He  caufed  the  pope  to  be  depofed 
in  a  council,  and  Guibert,  archbifhop  of^  Ra¬ 
venna,  to  be  chofen  in  his  place.  Having  de¬ 
feated  Rodolphus,  who  fell  in  the  adlion,  he 
returned  to  Italy  with  his  antipope  and  an 
army  ;  but  Gregory  had  contrived  to  procure 
affiftance.  Befides  the  countefs  Matilda,  who 
was  governed  by  him,  and  had  (hewn  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Holy  See,  by  a  donation  of 
all  her  dominions,  he  could  depend  upon  Ro¬ 
bert  Guifcard,  duke  of  Calabria  and  La  Puglia, 

and 
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and  the  other  Normans.  Though  he  had 
formerly  thundered  anathemas  againft  them,  he 
behaved  to  them  upon  this  occafion  with  all  the 
addrefs  of  a  fkilful  politician.  A  bloody  war 
was  again  kindled  in  defence  of  the  pontiff,  who 
undoubtedly  forgot  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
a  minifter  of  peace. 

After  different  expeditions  and  a  long  fiege, 
Henry  IV.  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Rome,  where 
he  was  crowned  emperour  by  Guibert,  who  had 
been  enthroned  by  the  name  of  Clement  HI. 
Gregory,  who  was  excommunicated  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Utrecht  remained  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  till  he  was  delivered  by  Robert 
Guifcard,  who  flew  to  his  affiftance  ;  but  not 
thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Rome,  after  fulminat¬ 
ing  new  excommunications  againft  the  antipope 
and  emperour,  he  retired  to  Salerno,  and  died 
the  following  year,  1085.  His  laft  expreffion, 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  greateft  faint — 
I  have  loved  juftice  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore 
I  die  in  exile . 

The  attempts  of  Gregory  VII.  may  in  fome 
degree  be  excufed,  from  the  prejudices  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  by  forged  decretals,  and 
were  continually  increafing  through  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  times.  They  went  fuch  lengths 
with  refpe6t  to  excommunication  that  the  per- 
fon  excommunicated  feemed  to  be  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  civil  fociety.  Whoever  held  any 
commerce  with  him  was,  in  his  turn,  excom¬ 
municated  ;  and  they  who  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  laft  were  alfo  excommunicated  ; 

and 
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and  fo  on  by  infinite  progrefiion.  This  exclu- 
lion  did  not  relate  folely  to  religious  communi¬ 
cation,  but  likewife  to  the  ordinary  ttanfadlions 
oflife,  and  even  to  things  the  mdft  indifpenfa- 
ble.  Gregory  thought  he  had  fhewn  great  len¬ 
ity  by  excepting  the  wives,  children,  and  fef- 
vants,  of  thofe  people  who  were  excommunicat¬ 
ed,  and  permitting  them  to  fupply  with  neceffa- 
ries  thofe  who  were  under  the  yoke  of  ex  com¬ 
munication.  According  to  fuch  principles, 
which  were  very  different  from  the  ancient  reg¬ 
ulations,  an  excommunicated  prince  mull  of 
courfe  be  depofed. 

This  pope  frequently  repeated,  in  his  letters,  his  pretcn. 
ihefe  words  of  Jeremiah— Ckrfed  is  he  who  dyeth  flonstouni' 
fiot  his  Jword  in  blood .  He  applied  them  very 
id,  and  forgot  the  true  principles  of  his  holy 
iminiftry  :  But  whence  could  he  derive  the  idea 
that  France,  England,  Spain,  Denmark,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Dalmatia,  Poland,  evenRufiia,  &c.  owed 
him  the  tribute,  homage,  and  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  he  required  ?  that  Saxony  had  been 
given  to  the  Roman  church  by  Charlemagne  l 
that  the  emperour  of  Germany,  elefted  after 
Rodolphus,  fhoulcl  acknowledge  himfelf  his 
vaffal,  and  obey  hirri  in  every  thing  ?  that 
the  empire  which  was  attached  to  the  German 
crown  muftof  courfe  hold  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
though  the  emperours  had  the  inconteftible 
right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  ? 

^  uPn?UC^Ce  anc^  ^P^ricual  arms  could  have  ef- 
ta.  ™  ^uch  a  fyftem,  this  new  empire  of  the 
prielthood  would  have  eclipfed  the  conqueft  of 
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the  Romans,  who  had  been  fo  formidable  in 
ancient  times. 

Con'ueror'  The  conSueror  °f  England,  by  his  Ready 
refutes  to  politicks,  was  the  only  one  who  made  himfelf 

^omagT.  refpefted  by  a  pope  who  trampled  crowns 
beneath  his  feet.  Gregory  having  fummoned, 
him  to  do  homage  and  pay  a  tribute  (for  that 
was  the  name  he  gave  to  the  Peter  fence,  which 
the  devotion  of  king  Offa  had  fettled  as  an  of¬ 
fering)  Y/illiam  replied,  that  he  was  very  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  him  the  Peter  pence,  as  had  been  the 
cuftom ;  but  inftead  of  doing  homage,  he  en¬ 
joined  the  bifhops  not  to  go  to  Rome  to  hold  a 
and  obliged  council  ;  and  Gregory  gave  orders  to  his  legate 
«ourthim.  not  to  imitate  him.  “  Though  he  does  not 
“  behave  fo  religioufly  in  fome  things  as  we 
<c  could  wi!h,”  fays  the  pope  in  his  letter, 
“  however,  as  he  does  not  fell  benefices,  nor 
“  join  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See,  and  has 
{C  even  fworn  to  make  the  priefts  leave  their 
(c  wives,  and  the  laity  to  quit  the  tythes,  he 
“  deferves  to  be  more  refpe&ed  than  the  oth- 
<c  er  kings.” 


How  that 
prince  be¬ 
haved  to 
the  bilhop 
of  Bayeux, 
who  was 
guilty  of 
Sreafon. 


We  may  judge  by  the  following  anecdote 
what  would  have  been  the  conduit  of  William* 
if  the  clergy  had  revolted.  The  bifhop  of 
Bayeux,  his  uterine  brother,  laid  a  plot  to  go 
to  Rome  with  a  confiderable  treafure,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  many  nobles,  in  the  hopes 
of  being  eleited  pope.  The  king,  informed  of 
the  confpiracy,  reproached  him  with  being 
guilty  of  treafon,  and  commanded  the  lords  to 
arreft  him  5  but  no  one  daring  to  lay  hands  on  a 
prelate,  he  feized  him  himfelf.  The  brother 
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claimed  the  ecclefiaftical  immunities.  I  do  not 
arreft  the  bijhop ,  cried  William,  I  only  arrejl  the 
earl ,  for  he  had  made  him  earl  of  Kent. 

This  monarch  was  the  oppreflbr  of  England,  He  reigned 
where  he  exercifed  with  the  utmoft  rigour  the  ir* 

right  of  the  fword,  by  which  he  gained  the 
crown.  Some  infurre&ions  of  the  Englifh  af¬ 
forded  him  a  pretence  for  fubduing  them,  and 
perhaps  he  could  not  by  any  other  means  have 
brought  them  to  fubmiffion  :  So  affliding  to 
mankind  are  conquefts.  He  dripped  them  of 
their  property  to  reward  his  followers ;  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  annihilate  their  laws  and  cufloms, 
and  even  their  language  :  'The  publick  ads  and 
the  pleadings  of  the  courts  were  in  French  :  In 
a  word,  he  rendered  his  government  hateful ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  give  it  (lability  :  His  politicks 
Were  thofe  of  a  bold  and  able  defpot. 

One  of  his  fons,  whom  he  intended  to  fuc-  He  fight# 
ceed  him  as  duke  of  Normandy,  wanted  to  get  hlsfons? °f 
poflfeffion  before  his  time,  and  being  fecretly 
fupported  by  the  court  of  France,  revolted. 

William  purfued  the  rebel ;  concealed  by  their 
helmets,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  they  met 
in  the  field  and  engaged  ;  when  the  king,  being 
wounded,  fell  from  his  horfe ;  upon  which  prince 
Robert  (that  was  the  name  of  the  rebel)  dif- 
covering  that  it  was  his  father,  inftantly  threw 

himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  with  difficulty  procured 
his  pardon. 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  by  an  indifcreet  1087. 
raillery,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  anger  of  a  dan-  Smfelf 
gerous  vaffal  more  powerful  than  himfelf.  Wil-  a  pi.ece  off 
liam  being  provoked  took  up  arms,  and  pene-  PtiiHpL 
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trating  as  far  as  Mante,  burnt  that  city,  and 
would  have  carried  his  rage  to  Paris,  if  he  had 
His  fenti-  not  been  prevented  by  a  deadly  diforder.  When 
Ksndeathn  uPon  b‘s  death  bed  he  reproached  himfelf  with 
bed.  having  fpilled  fo  much  human  blood,  but  to 
difpel  h  is  fears  of  futurity,  he  enumerated  his 
good  works:  He  congratulated  himfelf  upon 
the  refped  he  had  (hewn  to  the  church  ;  on  hav¬ 
ing  raifed  Lanfranck  and  Anfelmo,  and  other 
illuftrious  monks,  to  the  higheft  dignities  3  on 
having  augmented  and  enriched  ten  abbeys 
founded  by  his  family  3  and  upon  having  eftab- 
lifhed  feventeen  new  monafteries  of  monks  and 
feven  of  nuns  in  Normandy.  He  gave  orders 
that  his  treafures  fhould  be  diftributed  among 
the  churches  and  the  poor.  In  this  manner  did 
fome  men  exped  to  be  looked  upon  as  faints, 
after  having  been  the  fcourges  of  the  human 
race.  He  was  fucceeded  in  England  by  his  fec- 
ond  fon  William  Rufus*  who  feized  the  crown 
by  force  of  arms  3  Robert,  the  eldeft,  had  only 
Normandy  and  Maine.  3  Henry,  the  youngeft, 
who  at  firft  had  fcarce  any  fhare  in  the  fuccef^ 
fion,  at  laft  gained  pofleffion  of  the  whole. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Pontificate  o/Urban  II. — He  profecutes  the 
Affair  of  Investitures. — He  keeps  upon 
good  Terms  with  none  hut  the  Normans. 

GREGORY  VII.  ftill  Teemed  to  reign  inv;«oriir. 

the  perfon  of  his  fucceffors.  The  abbot  tn™'1 
of  Monte  CalTino,  whom  he  had  recommended  guilty  of 
on  his  death  bed,  and  who  was  defied  by  the  h^SIk.. 
name  of  Vidor  III.  immediately  renewed  the 
decree  againit  inveftitures,  and  depofed  every 
emperour,  king,  duke,  marquis,  &c.  that  fhould 
prove  refractory  to  this  ordinance.  He  ex- 
prefsl  y  declared,  that  all  were  hereticks  who 
were  guilty  of  fimony  5  that  is  to  fay,  both  the 
princes  who  gave,  and  the  beneficiaries  who 

.  —  -  ^ ^  quarrd  was  ren- 

dered  more  furious  by  this  pretended  herefy. 

Vidor  died  when  affifting  at  the  council  where  ... 
his  decree  wae  publifhed  in  the  year  1087. 

1  *  ^  a  native  of  France,  and  who 

»ad  become  bifhop  of  Oftia,  likewife  recom- 
.  mended  by  Gregory  VII.  as  worthy  of  the  pon¬ 
tificate,  was  next  elefted  to  the  See,  and  took 
the  name  of  Urban  II.  This  pope,  on  his  ac-  Urban  11. 
ce  lion,  wrote  letters  to  every  kingdom  in  takes.Gl'e- 
n  endom,  declaring  that  he  would  faithfully  hisymodei„ 
follow  the  maxims  of  Gregory  ;  fo  that  new 
icorms  were  to  be  expected, 

Philip 
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Philip  I.  of  France,  brought  a  dreadful  one 
upon  himfelf,  by  his  lcandalous  divorce  from 
his  queen  Bertha,  who  had  borne  feveral  chil¬ 
dren  to  him.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  Ber¬ 
trade,  third  wife  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  he  al¬ 
leged  the  common  pretence  of  kindred  againfl: 
the  queen  ;  which  was  the  more  eafily  done, 
as  the  prohibition  of  marriages  with  relations 
to  the  feventh  generation  had  been  lately 
revived.  Notwithftanding  the  remonftrances 
of  the  celebrated  Yves  biflhop  of  Chartres,  he 
not  only  divorced  her,  but  very  foon  married 
his  miftrefs,  whom  he  carried  off  from  her 
hufband. 

Urban  II.  immediately  interfered  in  this 
affair,  and  in  his  letter  threatened,  that  if  the 
king  perfifted,  he  would  pierce  the  adulterous 
Midianites  with  a  Jword  more  jharp  than  that  of 
Phineas.  His  legate,  at  a  council  in  Autun, 
thundered  his  anathemas  againft  the  emperour 
Henry  IV.  and  Guibert  the  antipope,  who  were 
excommunicated  with  Philip.  The  king  fuh- 
mitted  to  the  excommunication  without  parting 
from  Bertrade,  and  derived  new  hopes  from  the 
death  of  Bertha.  Bertrade,  even  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  maintained  that 
her  fir  ft  marriage  was  null.  The  evil  might 
have  been  remedied  with  gentlenefs  5  but  the 
pope  preferred  violent  meafures. 

His  mind  being  filled  with  the  great  projedk 
of  the  crufades,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  mention  in  another  place,  he  arrived  in 
France  to  ftir  up  the  enthufiafm  of  that  people, 
who  were  but  too  much  inclined  to  fuch  enter- 
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prifes.  For  this  purpofe  he  held  the  council  of 
Clermont  ;  and  there  once  more  excommu¬ 
nicated  Philip,  after  having  forbidden  princes  to 
give  inveftiture,  and  bifhops  and  priefts  to  pay 
them  homage.  He  commanded  whereever  he  He  com- 
went :  He  formed  a  league,  and  levied  troops,  Svereign! 
without  the  content  of  the  prince  in  whole  terri¬ 
tories  he  was  "born.  He  next  travelled  from 
province  to  province,  preaching  up,  or  com¬ 
manding  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
join  irt  the  holy  warjdepofing  bifhops,  andlav- 
ifhing  privileges  on  the  monks,  whom  the  poll-  Privileges 

•  1  /"  j  1  *  r*  1  1  r  Is vi flied  on 

ticks  or  Gregory  and  his  lucceflors  thought  10  the  monks, 
ufeful  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  their  zea!  for  its 
fervice.  At  the  council  held  by  the  pope  at 
Niraes,  the  mo'nks  were  transformed  into  cheru- 
bims  ;  and  all  who  did  not  believe  them  defin¬ 
ed  to  the  offices  of  the  holy  mjniftry,  and  admin- 
iftering  the  facraments,  were  taxed  with  folly. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  by  their  inftitution 
they  were  devoted  to  folitude ;  but  it  muft  be 
confefied,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  generality 
of  the  other  priefts  were  unworthy  of  their  pro- 
feffion. 


So  ftrongwas  the  influence  of monaftick  ideas,  Decre« 
that  the  following  remarkable  canon  was  enafted  makts  it  a 
the  fame  year  at  Rouen  :  Every  man  (hall  he  (horn  ^e^iong 
as  a  Chrijlian  ought  to  be  ;  without  which  he  (hall  Hair. 
be  expelled  from  the  church  ;  and  no  prieft (hall  per¬ 
form  divine  fervice  for  him ,  nor  ajjijl  at  his  bury- 
ing*  Anfelmo  the  monk,  and  fucceffor  of  Lan- 
franck  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  who  was  famous 
for  his  difputes  with  the  kings  of  England  on'the 
fubjeft  Oi  the  homage  which  lie  refuted,  com¬ 
manded^ 
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manded,  that  all  the  laity  ihouldhave  their  half 
cut  fo  lhort  as  to  expofe  their  ears.  For  the 
fake  of  peace  Henry  I.  conformed  to  the  canon. 
Whimficai  It  is  highly  deferving  our  attention  to  obferve 
againft  in-  h°w  dangerous  a  wrong  turn  of  mind,  a  whim- 
and*  again  a  c al  idea,  or  only  the  abufe  of  words,  is,  in  cafes 
the  homage  where  religion  feems  to  be  concerned.  All  the 
crowned  councils  thundered  againft  inveftftures,  and 

heads.  treated  the  homage  paid  to  fovereigns  by  the 

clergy  as  a  facrilegious  abomination  :  For ,  faid 
Urban  II.  in  a  new  council  held  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1099,  it  is  execrable  to  fee  hands  that 
have  been  employed  to  do  what  has  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  any  of  the  angels ,  to  create  the  creating 
Cody  and  to  offer  him  up  to  his  father  for  the fal- 
vation  of  mankind ,  reduced  to  the  degrading  mean - 
vefs  of  being  the  flaves  of  hands  ftainedday  and  night 
with  impurities ,  with  blood  and  rapine.  In  the 
form  of  doing  homage,  the  vaflal  puts  his  hands 
between  thofe  of  the  lord  paramount.  This 
was  the  crime  fo  debafing  to  the  priefthood.  It: 
is  impoffible  to  reply  to  fuch  reafonings,  flip-* 
ported  by  anathemas. 

Abfurd  rea-  The  crofs  is  thefymbolof  paftoral  authority, 
whiSchnthey  f^d  the  bilhops  and  monks  ;  the  ring,  that  of 
were  found- the  fpir*ltliai  marriage  of  the  prelate  with  his 
church  :  They  then,  who  give  inveftiture  by  the 
crofs  and  ring,  pretend  to  give  the  holy  fpirit, 
and  are  therefore  guilty  of  fimony  and  herefy. 
Theintereft  But  whoever  examines  things  to  the  bottom, 
and^he°fu-  an^  penetrates  the  meaning  of  thefe  deceitful 
1™^  words,  will  find  it  evident,  that  the  intereft  of 
principal  the  fuperiour  clergy,  but  more  efpecially  of  the 
motive.  popes,  gave  birth  to  this  odious  quarrel.  The 
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bifliops  wanted  to  render  themfelves  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  crown  3  the  popes  wanted  that  the 
bifhops  fhouid  depend  folelv  upon  the  court  of 
Rome  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other,  perhaps, 
concealed  the  true  motive,  and  concealed  it  un¬ 
der  the  mafk  of  religion.  Yves  billion  of  Char-  Yves  bifoop 
tres,  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  prelate,  adher-  a  better  rea- 
ing  to  the  true  principles,  was  the  only  one  who  venture.1”” 
in  his  writings  maintained,  that  the  kings,  by 
giving  inveftiture,  did  not  mean  to  convey  any 
thing  fpiritual ;  that  they  only  approved  of  the 
election,  or  granted  to  the  perfon  elected  the 
lands  for  which  the  church  was  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  princes ;  that  therefore  it  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  confequence  what  fore  of  ceremony  was  em¬ 
ployed,  whether  the  hand,  the  mouth,  a  motion 
of  the  head,  or  the  crofs.  Reasoning  too  found 
to  be  relifhed.  1  * 

A  ftriking  proof  of  the  fecret  motive  with  The  Nor- 
which  all  was  animated,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Tome  very 
pope  to  the  Norman  princes,  whofe  power  daily  ita7yrful  l* 
increafed.  Robert  Gu Heard  had  married  his 
daughter  to  the  fon  of  Michael  Ducas,  emperour 
of  Conftantinople,  after  having  feized  almoft  all 
that  remained  to  the  empire  in  Italy  :  He  then 
carried  the  war  as  far  as  Greece ;  and  having 
made  the  emperour  Alexis  Comnenus  tremble, 
died  at  Corfu  in  the  year  1085.  His  talents  and 
valour  revived  in  his  fon  Bohemond,  one  of  the 
mod  celebrated  heroes  of  the  crufade.  Sicily  They 
already  belonged  to  the  Normans,  having  been  siciiy* 
conquered  by  Roger,  the  youngeft  of  that  fami¬ 
ly,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  extremity  of 

France  to  fettle  in  Italy.  The  Saracens  and 

.  *  * 
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Greeks,  who  were  fettled  in  that  ifland,  fub-„ 
nutted,  on  condition  that  their  religion  and  laws 
fl»ould  be  preferred.  Robert  Goifcard.  leader 
Ot  the  expedition,  had  given  the  inveltiture  of 
it,  with  the  title  of  Count,  to  Roger. 

I  hough  the  Norman  princes  acknowledged 
themfelves  the  vaffals  of  the  Holy  See,  there 
were  none  fo  little  the  Haves  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  Urban  II.  wanted  to  have  a  legate 
a  latere  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  to 
command  in  his  name.  From  the  time  of  Nich- 
olas  I.  thefe  minifters  of  the  pope,  who  were 
lent  all  over  Chriftendom,  ruled  fovereigns,  op- 
preffed  the  clergy,  and  ruined  the  people  ;  they 
judged,  commanded,  and  punifhed  moft  arbitra- 
rily,  with  a  defpotifrn  which  prejudice  had  ren¬ 
dered  refpeftable.  Hildebrand  had  made  the 
yoke  more  grievous ;  and  in  faft,  at  this  time, 
Rome  governed  as  effedtually  by  opinion,  as  ffie 
had  formerly  done  by  her  arms.  What  the  kings 
of  France  Submitted  to,  a  Norman  gentleman 
would  not  fuffer,  Urban  had  fent  his  legate, 
but  count  Roger  would  not  permit  him  to  ex- 
ercife  the  powers  of  his  office  5  and  ffiewed  fuch 
Ready  refolution,  that  the  pontiff,  finding  the 
neceffity  of  keeping  upon  good  terms  with  him, 
gave  to  the  count  and  his  heirs  the  authority  of 
legate  in  Sicily  ;  that  is  to  fay,  gave  him  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  jurifdiftion. 

His  celebrated  bull,  which  has  been  preferved 
by  the  monk  Geoffrey  de  Maleterre,  a  hiftorian 
of  that  time,  declares — We  jhall  not  ejlablijh  any 
legate  of  the  Roman  church  in  your  territories ,  with¬ 
out  your  confent  \  and  it  is  our  fleafure,  that  what - 

foever 
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Joever  we  would  have  done  by  a  legate ,  Jhould  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  you ,  as  if  you  were  our  legate  a  latere. 
This  extraordinary  privilege, which  is  called  the 
monarchy  of  Sicily ,  has  been  conftantly  maintain¬ 
ed,  notwithftanding  every  effort  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  get  itabolifhed.  After  all,  what  is  it 
that  the  pope  grants  ?  The  power  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperours  and  Charlemagne  poffefTed  with 
regard  to  church  government.  What  furprifes 
at  one  time  is  cuftomary  at  another. 

Urban  the  Second,  dying  the  year  after,  was 
fucceeded  by  Pafcal  II.  a  monk  of  Clugny,  who 
had  been  made  cardinal  by  Gregory  VII.  as 
haughty  and  enterpriiing  as  Gregory  himfelf, 
whofe  difpofition  feemed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
papacy.  William  Rufus,  king  of  England, 
hearing  that  the  new  pope  refembled  Anfelmo 
archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  he  had 
fo  many  difputes,  exclaimed.  He  is  good  for  noth¬ 
ing,  then  ;  but  let  him  be  what  he  will ,  his  papacy 
fljall  not  reach  to  me .  This  violent  monarch 
fpared  neither  priefts  nor  monks ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  imagined,  that  they  have  painted  him  in 
worfe  colours  than  he  deferved,  although  he 
merited  very  great  cenfure. 

At  a  council  of  Poitiers,  the  legates  of  Pafcal 
excommunicated  king  Philip  anew,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  interpofition  of  William  count  of 
Poitiers,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  ward  off  the  blow.  Part  of  thofe 
^who  afllfted  at  the  council  rofe  in  a  riot  ;  a 
fhower  of  {tones  was  difcharged  upon  the  legates 
and  bifhops,  and  one  of  the  priefts  had  his  fkull 
fractured.  Such  infults  to  religion  fhould 

have 
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have  ferved  as  a  warning.  Bertrade,  againft: 
whom  the  anathema  was  levelled  equally  with 
the  king,  laughed  at  it,  and  wanted  to  hear  mafs 
laid  at  Sens,  where  all  the  churches  were  Ihut 
againft  them.  She  caufed  one  of  the  gates  to  be 
broken  open,  and  a  prieft,  who  was  attached  to 
her,  performed  the  ceremony. 

Wd^and  .  Philip,  however,  earneftly  Iblicited  ablolu- 

tradc^geis  tion’  and  at  laft  prevailed  with  the  pope.  He 
abfoiutwn.  went  bare  footed  to  a  council  at  Paris  with  Ber¬ 
ts  aue,  to  fwear,  that  they  would  give  up  a  com¬ 
merce  which  they  could  not  get  legitimated. 
Being  abfolved  by  a  legate,  they  ftill  continued 
to  live  together  ;  and  their  children  v/ere  de¬ 
clared  capable  of  inheriting  the  crown.  From 
hence  it  was  believed,  that  their  marriage  had 
been  approved,  and  that  Pafcal  diffembled,  be- 
caufe  he  had  more  weighty  bufinefs  to  engage 
his  attention. 


\ 

- - - 
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New  Attempts  of  the  Popes  againft  the  Em - 
per  our  Henry  IV. — His  miferable  Death. 
Henry  V.  by  whom  he  was  dethroned ,  follows 
his  Example. — End  of  the  Disputes  about 
Investitures. 
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rp  H  E  emperour  Henry  IV.  againft  whom 
JL  the  anathemas  of  Rome  were  conftantly 
levelled,  was  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  ills  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  abufe  of  ecclefiaftical  power  : 

Urban 
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Urban  II.  and  the  countefs  Matilda  perfuaded 
his  fon  Conrad,  who  was  openly  fupported  in 
Italy,  to  rebel  againft  him.  The  emperour  pre¬ 
vailed  with  a  diet  to  deprive  Conrad  of  the  right 
offucceflion  in  favour  of  his  fecond  fon  Henry, 
who  fwore  that  he  would  not  revolt.  This  oath 
was  deemed  neceffary ;  fo  much  had  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fuperftitions  effaced  the  laws  of  nature.  Con¬ 
rad  died  foon  after.  Henry  IV.  hoped  to  correct 
abufes,  by  publifhing  fome  laws  to  caufe  the 
important  affairs  of  the  church  to  be  regulated 
by  a  national  tribunal,  compofed  of  lords  and 
bifhops,  and  to  prevent  the  pope  from  exercifing 
the  authority  of  fupreme judge  ;  but  thefe  laws 
only  ferved  to  provoke  his  enemies. 

Pafcal  II.  by  whom  he  had  been  already  ex¬ 
communicated,  according  to  cuftom,  artfully 
impelled  the  young  Henry  to  take  up  arms 
againft  his  father,  on  pretence  of  defending  the 
caufe  of  the  church,  and  abfolved  him  from  his 
oath,  as  if  that  had  been  the  foie  obftrudlion 
to  his  committing  fo  atrocious  a  crime.  The 
father,  by  a  molt  affe&ing  letter,  invited  the 
rebel  to  repent ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  neither 
acknowledged  an  excommunicated  perfon  for 
his  father  nor  his  king.  However,  they  agreed 
to  have  an  interview,  which  only  ferved  to  give 
the  fon  an  opportunity  of  completing  his  treach¬ 
ery,  by  arrefting  the  emperour,  and  compelling 
him  to  renounce  the  throne.  Young  Henry  was 
crowned  at  Mentz,  in  prefence  of  the  pope’s 
minifters  $  while  the  father  could  not  even  obtain 
gbfblutionj  he  made  his  efcape,  and,  after  hav- 
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ing  affembled  an  army,  was  irrecoverably  cte« 
feated. 

Being  reduced  to,  extreme  mifery,  he  applied 
to  the  bifhop  of  Spires  to  give  him  a  prebend  for 
his  fubfiftence ;  reprefenting,  that  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  officiating  as  a  chanter  or  reader  :  Even 
this  favour  was  refufed  and  he  died  at  Liege, 
in  the  year  1106,  after  having  fent  his  fword 
and  crown  to  the  rebel.  To  complete  the  hor¬ 
rid  fcene,  the  unnatural  fon  caufed  his  body  to 
be  dug  up  by  order  of  the  pontiff  for  an  excom¬ 
municated  prince  was  to  be  perfecuted  even  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  This  prince  had  both  vices  and 
virtues,  and  perhaps  would  have  reigned  glori- 
oufly,  if  the  popes  had  behaved  to  him  like  paf- 
tors,  and  not  defpots.  It  is  faid,  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  fixty  fix  battles. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  attention  to  oblerve,  that 
the  biffiops  of  Cambray  and  Liege  continuing 
attached  to  him,  Pafcal  II.  ftirred  up  the  count 
of  Flanders  to  take  up  arms  againft  them,  and 
he  was  feconded  by  the  inveftives  of  the  monks ; 
but  the  clergy  of  Liege,  in  a  letter  addreffed  to 
we'llwijhers,  vindicated  the  obedience  of fubjedts, 
and  fhewed  the  injuftice  of  the  pope.  “  If  the 
cc  emperour  is  a  heretick ,  faid  they  prudently,  we 
cc  are  for ry  for  it but  even  fjould  he  befo,  we  JIM 
“  think  it  our  duty  to  obey  him,  and  to  pray  for 
<c  his  converfon,  inflead  of  rebelling  againjl  his  pow- 
<c  er .  From  whence  do  the  popes  derive  the  power 
<c  of  dr  awing  the  fword  of  murder,  and  faying  to 
<c  the  count  of  Flanders — We  command  you  to 
“  carry  on  this  war  for  the  remiffion  of  your 
<c  fins  ?”  &c.  The  people  of  Liege  were  ex¬ 
communicated, 
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communicated,  and  fuffered  all  the  calamities 
of  war.  To  join  F.  Longueval  the  Jefuir, 
and  condemn  their  apology  as  an  infult,  we 
mult  be  perfuaded  that  the  pope  was  in  the 
right.  - 

When  Henry  V.  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Henry  v. 
excommunication  denounced  againlthis  father, 
and  triumphed  by  his  parricide,  he  was  not  afraid  his  parri- 
to  maintain  the  fame  right  of  inveltiture  againlt  tains  the 
the  pope,  which  he  had  formerly  thought  de-  vlgftkure.in‘ 
ferving  of  the  mod  dreadful  anathemas.  Pafcal  Pafcal  n- 
II.  foreleeing  frefh  difturbances,  went  into  France 
France,  where  the  popes  had  been  accuftomed  afkfuccour* 
to  infult  the  kings,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  find 
refources.  Philip  I.  and  his  Ion  Louis,  who 
was  joined  with  him  in  the  fovereignty,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  grounds  they  had  for  refenting  the 
behaviour  of  the  popes,  promifed  whatever  he 
required,  and  ordered  the  bifhops  to  follow  him 
to  Chalons  fur  Marne,  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  ambafladours  of  Henry  V.  It  rnuft  be  own¬ 
ed,  that  the  trench,  like  the  other  nations,  were 
at  that  time  flaves  to  the  pontificate. 

The  difputes  at  the  conference  were  very  II07 
warm,  but  ended  in  nothing:  According  to  the  Conference 
common  cuftom  of  reafoning  withoutprinciples,  ambaffa! 
the  pope  maintained,  that  the  Church,  which  had  HeZv 
been  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  fb^dre*. 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fink  again  into  fervi-  thePope. 
tude  j  that  ine  mud  be  the  flave  of  princes,  if 
me  could  not  choofe  a  prelate  without  their  con- 
ent  ,  that  it  was  infulting  God  to  give  invefti- 
tm  e  by  the  crofs  and  ring,  which  belonged  to  the 
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altar  j  and  that  it  was  a  great  dishonour  for  con- 
fecrated  hands  to  be  placed  between  the  bloody 
hands  of  a  layman.  The  German  ambaffadours 
had  given  better  reafons,  and  did  not  deign  to 
reply  to  thefe  fophifms  ;  but,  tranfported  with 
rage,  exclaimed — At  Rome  the  fword  Jh all  decide 
the  difpute.  After  their  departure,  Pafcal,  in  a 
council  at  Troyes,  denounced  new  anathemas 
againft  inveftitures. 

It  feems  that  the  claim  was  renounced  in 
France.  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  third  fon 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  likewife  relin- 
quifhed  it  ;  becaufe  the  pope  confented,  that 
the  bifhops  fiaould  do  homage,  which  had  form¬ 
erly  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  inveftiture  ; 
and  from  policy  he  took  care  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  clergy.  He  not  only  had  u- 
furped  the  crown,  in  prejudice  of  his  eldeii 
brother  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  crufade,  but  likewife 
feized  his  dukedom,  and  kept  him  confined  ifi 
prifon.  What  a  number  of  caules  for  anathe¬ 
mas  being  denounced  againft  him,  if  he  had  not 
been  prudent  enough  to  accommodate  matters 
with  the  pope  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  V.  being  refolved  to 
get  himfelf  crowned  at  Rome,  and  to  maintain 
his  privilege  by  force  of  arms,  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy.  Pafcal  was  too  late  in  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Norman  princes,  his  vaflais  ;  and, 
for  want  of  afliftance,  was  obliged  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  at  Sutri,  where  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  emperour  fhould  renounce  the  inveftitures, 
not  interrupt  the  freedom  of  elections,  reftore 
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the  domains  of  St.  Peter,  and  make  no  attempt 
upon  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  pontiff  :  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pope  agreed  to  reftore  the  regale  ; 
that  is,  the  lands,  the  fiefs,  all  the  regal  rights, 
either  ufurped  from  the  crown,  or  bellowed  by  * 
the  liberality  of  princes ;  that  he  would  crown 
Henry,  and  give  him  fuccours.  It  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  execute  this  treaty  ;  and  neither  party  was 
fincere,  or  had  any  confidence  in  the  other. 

Henry  was  received  at  Rome,  and  declared  They  qUar- 
emperour  by  Pafcal ;  but  the  bifhops  were  very  ^dafha‘n* 
far  from  agreeing  to  the  reflitution  of  the  regale,  pope  ad- 
without  which  the  emperour  would  not  give  up  right in. 
the  right  of  invefliture.  The  pope  refufed  to  vdliture* 
crown  him,  if  he  did  not  abfolutely  renounce  it ; 
the  nobles  and  prelates,  in  the  train  of  the  em¬ 
perour,  declared  the  convention  of Sutri  null; 
upon  which  they  immediately  quarrelled,  and 
the  pope  was  made  prifoner.  He  then  authen¬ 
ticated  the  right  of  invefliture,  crowned  Henry, 
and  prefenting  to  him  one  half  of  the  hoft  dur- 
ing  mafs  As  this  part  of  the  vivifying  body  is  fep- 
ar  a  ted  from  the  other ,  faid  he,  fo  may  whoever  of 
us  breaks  this  treaty  be  feparated  from  the  kingdom 
cf  Jefus  Chrijl  l  Henry  afked  leave  to  bury  his  Henry  iv. 
father,  whofe  body  had  been  duo-  un  bv  order  buried, 
of  the  court  ofRofne,  and  obtained  k;  but 

before  fome  bifhops  had  attefled,  that  Henry 
died  a  penitent. 

fie  had  fcarcely  fet  out  to  difcharge  that  duty, 

p  cornplaints  were  heard  every  where  againft  pafcli  Very 
1  aical.  The  pontiff,  who  had  already  repented  f?on  der 
of  the  treaty,  zealoufly  feized  the  opportunity  of  £reaty  null, 
breaking  it ;  at  a  council  held  in  Rome,  he  de- 
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dared  it  null,  and  vowed  an  eternal  attachment 
to  the  decrees  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II. 
The  inveftitures  were  anathematized  by  the 
council,  and  a  violent  fanaticifm  let  loofe  its 
rage  againft  the  emperour,  who  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  a  city  in  his 
own  dominions.  Conon,  the  legate,  excommu¬ 
nicated  him  likewife  at  Jerufalem,  and  held 
councils  in  Greece,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Lorraine, 
and  trance,  to  fulminate  new  fentences  againft 
him.  A  monk,  who  was  abbot  of  Vendome,  car¬ 
ried  his  zeal  fo  far  as  to  accufe  the  pope  of  pre¬ 
varication  ;  and  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
him  upon  that  fubjecft,  alleges,  that  to  fubmit  to 
inveftiture,  according  to  the fathers>  is  herefy  $  and, 
by  granting  it,  the  faith,  purity,  and  liberty  of 
the  church  are  deftroyed.  Jofceram,  archbiiliop 
of  Lyons,  writing  with  the  fame  warmth,  con- 
fefles  that,  properly  fpeaking,  the  inveftiture  is 
not  a  herefy ;  but  to  believe  it  lawful,  certainly 
is  one.  To  what  is  religion  not  expofed  by 
uniting  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  party 
fjpirit  with  its  doctrines  ! 

Rebellion,  civil  war,  and  maflacres,  were  re¬ 
vived  ;  the  decrees  of  the  church  were  become 
fanguinary  laws ;  Pafcal  was  afraid,  that  by  ex¬ 
communicating  the  emperour  he  would  perjure 
himfelf ;  but  the  legates  and  councils  did  itfuffi- 
ciently,  and  the  Saxons  and  other  rebels  pro¬ 
cured  him  ample  means  of  being  revenged. 

While  all  Germany  was  in  flames,  the  famous 
countefs  Matilda  died,  who  had  been  the  flave 
and  fupport  of  the  court  of  Rome  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.  She  was  in  pofleflion  of 
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Tufcany,  Parma,  Placentia,  almoft  all  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Spoleto,  &c.  fhe  was  foie  heirefs  of  the 
duke  and  marquis  Boniface,  her  father,  and  of 
her  mother,  the  dutchefs  Beatrix,  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne.  She  was  the  widow  of  Godfrey 
Crookback,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  married 
Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  from  whom  fhe  was 
divorced.  Sometime  before  her  death  fhe  re-  H  , 
newed  the  bequeft  of  all  her  territories  to  the  to  the  pope. 
Holy  See,  which  could  not  fail  to  occafion  frefli 
difturbances.  The  greateft  part  being  fiefs  of  The 
the  empire,  Ihe  had  no  right  to  difpofe  of  them  •  eft  part  of 
but  it  is  not  furprifing  that  Gregory  VII.  thought  were0' 
the  title  fufficient  ;  however,  the  emperour  emphl.tbe 
came  to  take  poiTeffion  of  his  dominions. 

He  came  to  Rome,  from  whence  Pafcal  II.  , 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Normans,  and  was  .Henrs-  v. 
crowned  again  by  Maurice  Bourdin,  a  legate  of  R^.°n 
entirely  devoted  to  his  intereft.  After  having 
excommunicated  this  legate,  and  endeavoured 
to  recover  Rome,  Pafcal  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Gelafius  II.  an  old  monk  of  Clugny. 

The  emperour  not  being  able  to  prevail  with 
Gelafius  to  approve  of  invefiiture,  fet  up  Bour-  Eourd;nan. 
din  as  antipope.  Though  Gelafius  was  at  firft  tlP°Pe* 
protected  by  the  Normans  in  Italy,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  France  ;  where  he  died,  ?nd 
was  replaced  by  the  archbifhop  of  Vienna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Calixtus  II. 

This  pope  was  a  relation  of  Henry,  andwifh-  Calixtus  ir. 
cd  to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  without  relin-  fubjedb  of* 
quifhing  the  plans  of  his  predecefiors.  While  theemPe- 
he  was  holding  a  council  at  Reims,  Henry  came  their  oath 
to  confer  with  him  in  perfon  near  Mouzon ;  but  °f  fidelity’ 
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as  they  did  not  agree,  the  conference  was  foon 
over.  New  excommunications  were  fulminated 
againft  the  prince,  and  the  fubjedts  abfolved 
from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  Oaths  were  no  longer 
regarded,  when  they  could  be  annulled  by  the 
word  of  a  pontiff.  Calixtus  ought  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  hatefulnefs  of  this  abufe,  from 
the  anfwer  of  the  king  of  England,  whom  he 
urged  to  reftore  a  prelate,  who  had  entered  into 
a  difpute  with  the  crown.  Henry  I.  excufing 
himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  had  fworn  never  to 
reeftablifh  him — lam  popey  faid  Calixtus,  I  will 
abjolve you  from  your  oath .  The  king  anfwered 
— And  what  credit  will  be  given  to  oaths ,  if  it  is 
feeny  from  my  own  example y  that  they  can  be  cancel¬ 
led  by  abjolution  ? 

The  pope’s  principal  objedt  was  to  expel  Bour- 
din,  the  antipope,  who  reigned  in  Italy  ;  and  the 
Norman  princes  having  fupplied  him  with  the 
means,  he  befieged  him  in  Sutri.  This  unfor- 
tunante  man  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  loaded  him  with  reproaches  when 
he  v/as  led  to  Rome  riding  backwards  upon  a 
camel,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of  an  enraged 
populace  y  after  which  he  was  thrown  into  prif- 
on  for  life.  The  pope  every  where  proclaimed 
his  vidtory,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  painted 
with  Bourdin  at  his  feet.  Moderation  would 
have  done  him  more  honour,  but  that  was  a 
virtue  no  longer  known. 

Theemperour  was  likewife  obliged  at  lad  to 
.  fubmit.  The  Saxons,  who  were  always  in  re¬ 
bellion,  had  forced  him  to  enter  into  a  difgrace- 
ful  treaty  ;  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz  had  railed 
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an  army  to  oppofe  the  inveftitures  and  the  fov- 
ereign,  and  the  throne  was  upon  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  overturned  by  excommunications.  Henry 
prudently  fought  for  fafery  in  a  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  a  diet  held  at  Worms  ;  where 
he  not  only  gave  up  the  right  of  inveftiture  by 
the  crofs  and  ring,  but  likewife  the  nomination 
to  benefices,  and  even  the  regale  of  St.  Peter ;  that 
is,  the  fovereignty  of  the  territories  of  the  church. 

The  pope  confented,  that  the  eleftion  of  bilh- 
ops  and  abbots  fhould  be  made  freely  in  his 
prefence,  and  that  the  perfons  elefted  fhould  be 
in  veiled  with  the  regale  by  the  fceptre. 

Thus,  by  fubftituting  the  fceptre  to  the  crofs  T. . 
and  ring,  one  of  the  molt  dreadful  difputes  that  commoda- 
ever  di drafted  the  human  race  was  brought  to 
a  conclufion.  There  needs  no  better  proof  of  tyoftl'e 
the  cruelty  and  abfurdity  of  fuperflition  j  for  if  ^ 
the  giving  or  receiving  inveftiture  be  a  herefy, 
as  had  been  frequently  decreed,  what  fignified 

whether  it  was  performed  with  a  crofs  or  a 
fceptre  ? 

Nothing  lefs  was  required,  fays  Muratori 

“  t0  eriicaje  ™  abufi  which  had  infenfibly  crept 

into  the  church,  againft  all  the  ancient  cuftoms ,  this<ubjea- 
”  had  always  maintained  the  freedom  of  e- 
(C  leftions,  by  openly  condemning  fimony Had 
Vs  refpeftable  author  forgotten*  that  even 
t  e  praftice8  of  antiquity  degenerated  into 
a  u  e,  when  the  face  of  the  church  had  been 
changed  by  ignorance  and  the  paffions  ?  How 
were  eleftions  carried  ?  How  are  they  at  this 
day  in  fome  countries  ?  Befidcs*  whether  the 
prelates  were  chofen  according  to  the  canons* 
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or  nominated  by  princes,  they  equally  received 
inveftiture  ;  fo  that  this  reflexion  of  Muratori 
feems  to  be  ill  founded. 

A  general  council  held  at  the  Lateran,  where 
more  than  three  hundred  bifhops  affiited,  con¬ 
firmed  the  peace  between  the  emperour  and 
the  priefthood,  pronouncing  anathemas  againft 
whoever  fhould  infringe  the  truce  of  Gody  the 
obligation  to  keep  which,  was  always  acknowl¬ 
edged,  yet  conftantly  violated.  They  likewife 
excommunicated  whoever  lhould  feize  Bene- 
vento ;  a  precaution  which  fufficiently  proves, 
that  temporals  were  not  neglefted.  The  prel¬ 
ates,  upon  this  occafion,  were  likewife  zeal- 
oufly  animated’  againft  the  power  of  the 
monks — cc  They  have  only ,  laid  they,  to  take  the 
crojs  and  the  ring  from  usy  and  fubjeft  us  to 
them ,  fince  they  pojfefs  our  churches ,  lands  y  caf- 
tlesy  tytheSy  and  the  oblations  both  of  the  living 
“  and  the  dead  :  The  canons  and  clergy  are  con - 
temnedy  fince  the  monks ,  who ,  inftead  of  living 
in  Jacred  repofey  according  to  the  rules  of  St. 
Benedict y  are  prompted  by  infatiable  ambition 
<f  to  ufurp  our  rights .”  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  abbots  and  monks  were  prohibited  from 
giving  the  privilege  of  penance,  vifiting  the 
ftek,  and  even  chanting  publick  mafles.  This 
is  a  very  extraordinary  contradiction  to  the 
decrees  of  Urban  II.  and  fome  other  popes  : 
But  the  power  of  the  monks  was  not  injured  ; 
they  increafed  daily  in  number,  credit,  and 
riches,  having  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  in  their  favour.  It  is  evident  from 
every  hiftory,  that  from  them  the  enormous 
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power  of  the  pontiffs  was  principally  derived, 
becaufe  at  that  time  they  had  the  whole  power 
in  their  hands. 

Henry  V.  expe&ed  to  recover  his  authority,  x 
and  to  be  revenged  of  his  enemies  :  He  could  Attempted 
not  forgive  Louis  VI.  furnamed  the  Fat,  fuc-  againft 
ceffor  of  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  for  having  £™isthe 
received  and  protected  the  pope,  and  in  fome 
degree  afcribed  to  him  the  abufe  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  council  of  Reims.  He 
wanted  to  humble  France,  that  he  might  after¬ 
wards  reduce  the  princes  of  Germany,  who  were 
become  independent;  and  joining  with  his  fon 
in  law  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  who  was 
then  at  war  with  Louis  about  fome  places  in 
Normandy,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  army  :  Rut  the  French  fignalized  them-  The  zeal 
felves  by  their  zeal  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  pfr^h  de 
though  the  vaffals  were  not  very  fubmiffive  to  f^tThis e~ 
the  crown,  they  were  eager  to  arm  againft  a  deflgns* 
foreign  enemy  ;  fo  that  Louis  was  fupported  by 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  emperour  was  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  Champagne,  he  received  the  news 
of  a  revolt,  which  made  him  immediately  re- 
pafs  the  Rhine  without  having  (truck  a  ftroke. 

It  may  be  afked,  Why  did  not  Louis  with  this 
great  army  go  and  attack  Normandy  ?  The  rea- 
fon  was,  becaufe,  though  his  vaffals  were  very  h^vainis. 
willing  to  defend  him,  yet  they  did  not  choole 
to  increafe  his  power.  They  readily  conceived, 
that  a  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  at  the 
fame  tune  king  of  England,  was  a  formidable 
aff  al  for  a  king  of  France  ;  that  fuch  a  rival- 
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fhip  would  neceffarily  fubfift  between  them, 
as  might  frequently  occafion  bloody  wars  ;  by 
which  the  other  vaffals  might  preferve  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and  they  had  no  defire  to  break 
the  equilibrium  in  favour  of  the  lord  paramount. 
Such  was  the  ground  work  of  feudal  policy. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Schifm  of  Anacletus. — Pontificate  of  Inno¬ 
cent  II. — St.  Bernard’s  univerjal  Influence 
over  the  Minds  of  the  People. 

THE  emperour  Henry  V.  dying  in  the  year 
1 1 25,  without  iffue  male,  the  crown  was 
claimed  by  his  two  nephews  the  dukes  of  Suabia 
and  Franconia.  The  votes  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  princes  were  in  favour  of  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia ;  but  by  the  intrigues  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Mentz,  and  his  influence  over  the 
lower  rank  of  nobility,  Lothaire,  count  of 
Suplenbourg,  was  chofen  and  proclaimed,, 
though  oppofed  by  a  majority  of  the  princes. 
Conrad  went  into  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at 
Monza,  and  afterwards  at  Milan.  Honorius 
II.  having  fucceeded  Calixtus,  Lothaire,  by  a 
formal  embaffy,  fent  to  inform  him  of  his 
election  ;  and  the  popes,  who  miffed  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  turning  every  thing  to  their  advantage, 
from  that  time  changed  this  proof  of  civility 
into  an  indifpenfable  duty. 
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War  was  very  foon  kindled  in  Italy,  and 
Honorius  did  not  fail  to  excommunicate  the 
competitor  of  Lothaire  ;  but  a  greater  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  fet  all  Europe  in  a  flame,  was  the 
fchifm  occafioned  by  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
the  year  1130.  A  few  of  the  cardinals  met 
clandeftinely,  and  elected  the  cardinal  Gregory, 
an  old  monk  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  II. 
but  the  reft,  being  a  majority  of  that  body, 
aflembled  upon  the  fame  day,  at  the  ufual  time, 
and  publickly  elefted  Peter  de  Leon  (who 
had  been  a  monk  of  Clugny,  the  grandfon  of 
a  baptifed  Jew,  whofe  family  was  confiderable 
from  its  wealth)  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Anacletus.  Twenty  feven  cardinals,  the  fuf- 
fragan  bilhops  of  Rome,  the  archpriefts  and 
feveral  abbots,  wrote  to  the  emperour  Lothaire, 
that  the  eledion  of  Anacletus,  was  the  only 
canonical  one,  and  that  the  other  was  made  by 
a  few  who  had  been  guilty  of  fimony.  The 
chief  cardinal  of  his  party  wrote  to  thofe  of  In¬ 
nocent’s — Is  this  your  manner  of  choofing  a  pope , 
in  a  corner ,  in  the  darky  and  in  fecret>  without 
conf ulting^  or  even  Jummoning  us  ?,&c.  Anacle¬ 
tus  was  reprefented  by  the  other  faction,  as  a 
bad  man,  who  mull  have  been  a  difgrace  to  the 

Holy  See.  Undoubtedly  there  was  partiality  on 
both  Tides. 

<■* 

This  difpute  was  the  prelude  of  a  war,  and, 
in  all  appearance,  the  ftrongeft  would  remain  in 
pofleflion  of  the  pontificate.  Anacletus  fe- 
cured  the  intereft  of  the  Normans,  who  were 
become  formidable  in  Italy,  by  giving  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicily  to  count  Roger  II.  duke  of 
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La  Puglia  and  Calabria,  with  the  fovereignty  of 
Naples  and  Capua,  upon  condition  that  he  did 
homage,  and  paid  the  cuflomary  tribute.  Ho- 
•  norius  had  excommunicated  this  prince,  who 
^£?§**^dized  himfelf  without  his  permiffion. 
The  behaviour  of  the  popes  to  the  Normans,* 
and  of  them  to  the  popes,  always  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  contingencies. 

Innocent  was  fupported  by  a  man  capable  of 
making  him  triumph  over  all  his  enemies  j  I 
mean  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  a  Burgundian  monk,  of  the  new  order  of 
Ciftercians,  of  an  adtive,  auftere,  and  inflexible 
temper,  whofe  genius,  eloquence,  virtue,  and 
1  (  potation,  had  luch  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  that  he  became  the  arbitrator  in  affairs 
of  the  greatett  confequence,  the  oracle  of  the 
people,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ruler  of  biihops, 
popes,  and  kings.  This  extraordinary  perfon, 
diftinguifhed  by  his  abilities,  enflamed  with 
zeal  for  whatever  he  thought  concerned  the 
caufe  of  religion,  but  tinged  with  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  cloifler,  becaufeall  his  notions  were 
formed  on  the  maxims  to  which  he  had  been 
habituated  by  his  profeflion,  was  deftined  to  put 
all  Europe  in  motion,  as  his  opinions  or  pious 
intentions  directed  ;  but'  the  refpedt  due  to  his 
fan&ity  ought  not  to  incapacitate  us  from  fee¬ 
ing  thofe  defedts  which  he  derived  from  nature, 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  French  balanced  between  the  two  popes, 
and  Louis  the  Fat,  who  inclined  to  Anacletus, 
fummoned  a  council  to  decide  the  matter :  They 
referred  the  decifion  to  St.  Bernard,  who  de¬ 
clared" 
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dared  in  favour  of  Innocent,  upon  which  he 
was  immediately  acknowledged  with  univerfal 
acclamations.  Gerard  of  Angoulefme,  who 
had  been  legate  under  Honorius,  ftill  hoping 
to  preferve  the  fame  title,  had  reprelented 
Anacletus  as  an  ufurper,  and  a  man  of  loofe 
morals,  and  was  doubtlels  believed  by  the  holy 
monk  ;  but  he  very  foon  contradicted  his  own 
evidence  ;  for  upon  being  refufed  the  office  of 
legate,  which  he  folicited  from  Innocent,  he 
declared  in  favour  of  his  rival,  and  occafioned 
a  fchifm  in  the  kingdom. 

Innocent  being  driven  out  of  Rome,  took 
refuge  in  Pifa,  and  from  thence  haftened  to 
France,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft 
refpeCt,  and  plentifully  fupplied  with  money  by 
the  profufion  of  the  people.  The  king  of 
England  looking  upon  his  title  as  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  was  prejudiced  againft  him,  but  his  fcruples 
were  difpelled  by  St.  Bernard.  What  are  you 
afraid  of  faid  he  to  Henry  ;  expiate  your  other 
fins ,  and  I  will  take  that  upon  my  own  head .  Hen¬ 
ry  no  longer  hefitated,  and  immediately  paid 
his  refpeCls  to  the  pope. 

Lothaire  was  at  Liege,  where  Innocent  ar¬ 
rived,  and  was  received  with  the  greater!:  refpeCl 
by  the  emperour,  who  led  his  horfe  by  the 
bridle,  performing  the  office  of  a  fimple  equer¬ 
ry  ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  demanding, 
that  the  right  of  inveftitures  ffiould  be  reftored, 
which  greatly  embarraffed  the  pope  :  However, 
Bernard,  who  attended  him,  openly  difputed 
the  rights  of  the  emperour,  bore  him  down  by 
his  fpiritcd  eloquence,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
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linquifh  his  claim.  Being  abfolute  matter  of 

the  minds  of  the  people,  he  feemed  to  didlate 
to  crowned  heads. 

He  inveigh#  His  letters,  which,  from  the  pifture  thev  o-ive 

Anacletus  of  the  manners  and  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  tiTne 

party!'*  are,a  v,ery  gyeat  Curiofity,  were  filled  with  that 
zeal  which  influenced  his  conduct.  The  beaft  in 
t  je  Revelations,  to  which  it  has  been  given  to 
blafpheme  and  make  war  againft  the  Joints,  has 
Jeized  the  apojlolick  chair ,  like  a  furious  lion  ready 
to  devour  his  prey.  2rou  have  another  bead  near 
you,  which  hijjeth  in  Secret  -,  the  firft  is  more  fierce, 
the  other  more  Subtle.  This  is  the  language  of 

US 1  !e"er  t0  Geoffry  de  Lorron,  afterwards 
archbiihop  of  Bourdeaux.  The  two  beatts  were, 
the  anupope,  and  his  legate  the  bifbop  of  An- 
goulelme.  Thele  anecdotes  feemed  to  me  to  be 
of  coniequence,  to  mark  the  charadler  of  the 

age  with  which  virtues  and  vices  are  equally 
imprefled.  *  n  1 

LXsf11’  r  WhiJe  the  kin8  of  Sicil>'  fupprefled  a  rebel- 
gift  of  Cor-  non  in  La  Puglia,  Lothaire  introduced  Innocent 

Sardinia.  With  a  fmall  aiaiy  into  Rome,  and  received 
from  him  the  imperial  crow n*,  with  the  ufu~ 
fruft  of  the  territories  cf  the  countefs  Matilda, 

upon 

*  Some  ycars  a  piaure  was  painted  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  reprefented 
with  thefe  two  wretched  lines  under  the  figures  : 

Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jurans  prius  urbis  honores , 

Poji  homo  Jit  pap ce,  fumit  quo  dante  coronam . 

The  court  of  Rome  would  have  it,  that  the  expreflion  homo 
papa  (the  pope’s  man)  is  a  proof,  that  the  empire  is  a  fief 
of  the  Holy  See  ;  but  it  would  be  eafier  to  prove,  if  fuch 
matters  were  to  be  decided  by  ancient  titles,  that  the  tern  ' 
titories  of  the  Holy  See  are  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
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upon  condition  of  his  doing  homage  for  them 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  pope,  at  the  fame  time, 
gave  Corfica  to  the  Genoefe,  and  Sardinia  to  the 
people  of  Pi  fa,  upon  condition  that  they  expelled 
the  Saracens.  The  popes  were  always  bellow¬ 
ing  what  did  not  belong  to  them.  Innocent 
was  very  foon  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
take  fhelter  at  Pifa,  where  he  held  a  council, 
that  he  might  again  excommunicate  Anacletus 
and  his  coadjutors.  St.  Bernard  was  the  life 
of  this  council,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
pope  owed  the  fubmiffion  of  the  people  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  who  at  that  time  embraced  his  caufe. 
Bernard  refufed  the  archbifhoprick  of  Milan, 
and  fome  other  Sees,  and  in  his  monkifh  habit 
acted  a  more  confpicuous  part  than  the  pope, 
but  from  humility  defpifed  honours. 

This  unhappy  fchifm  was  again  to  occafion 
the  fpilling  of  much  human  blood.  Anacletus 
triumphed  in  Italy  by  the  affiftance  of  the  king 
of  Sicily,  and  the  emperour  carne  with  an  army 
to  reftore  Innocent ;  when  he  feized  La  Puglia 
from  king  Roger,  and  wanted  to  invert  count 
Rainulf,  but  was  oppofed  by  the  pope,  who 
alleged,  that  the  inveftiture  fhould  be  given  by 
him  ;  however,  they  accommodated  the  difpute 
by  each  of  them  placing  a  hand  upon  the 
ftandard  of  La  Puglia,  while  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  The  conquefts  of  Lothaire  were 
interrupted  by  a  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  king  Roger  found  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  what  he  had  loft.  At  laft,  the  death 
of  Anacletus  promifed  the  fpeedy  extinction  of 
the  fchifm,  and  Gregory  the  new  antipope,  in 

two 
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two  months  after  his  election,  yielding  to  the 
perfuafions  of  St.  Bernard,  was  led  by  him  to 
the  feet  of  Innocent  II.  The  faint  congratu¬ 
lated  himfelf,  that  the  triumph  of  the  church 
was  his  crown  and  his  glory. 

In  a  general  council  held  the  following  year 
at  the  Lateran,  Innocent,  according  to  a  co- 
temporary  author,  fpoke  in  the  following  terms; 
You  know ,  that  Rome  is  the  capital  of  the  world , 
that  ecclefiaftical  dignities  are  received  by  the  per - 
miffion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  be  held  as  fiefs ,  and 
cannot  be  lawfully  pojfeffed  without  his  leave ,  &c. 
This  was  what  the  great  affair  of  inveftitures 
led  to.  The  twentieth  canon  declares — -We  do 
not  refufe  to  kings  and  princes  the  power  of  admin - 
iftering  juft  ice  after  confuting  the  bijhops .  Not 
only  tournaments  were  prohibited,  a  prudent 
reftri&ion  frequently  and  ufelefsly  renewed,  but 
likewife  the  odious  and  murdering  art  of  crofs- 
bow  men  and  archers,  that  had  been  employed 
againft  the  infidels.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  prohibited  war  among  Chriftians.  What 
would  they  have  done,  had  the  ufe  of  fire  arms 
been  known  ? 

The  king  of  Sicily  having  been  excommuni¬ 
cated,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fubmit  but  upon 
advantageous  terms,  once  more  took  up  arms, 
and  Innocent  marched  againft  him  in  perfon, 
but  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  was  taken  prif- 
oner.  Roger  profiting  by  this  advantage,  pro¬ 
cured  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
anew,  as  he  had  done  before  from  Anacletus, 
and  the  treaty  being  concluded,  went  to  kifs 
the  pope’s  feet,  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  to  do  him 

homage  ; 
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homage  ;  upon  which  the  ufurper,  who  had 
been  loaded  with  anathemas,  became  a  virtu¬ 
ous  and  refpedtable  prince  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  St.  Bernard,  who  had  very 
much  abufed  him,  wrote  to  him  very  affection¬ 
ately,  and  fent  him  a  colony  of  his  monks. 

There  was  fcarcely  any  affair  of  confequence  UnWerM 
t  ran  faded  during  this  period,  in  which  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  power  was  not  feen  contending  with  civilmat- 
the  civil  y  or,  at  leaft,  in  which  religious  pre¬ 
judices  were  not  the  primary  caufe.  What 
good  might  not  religion,  that  powerful  and 
umverfal  fpring,  have  done,  if,  freed  from  the 
delufions  of  ignorance,  it  had  only  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  imprefs  the  fentiments  and  love  of 
virtue,  with  divine  truths,  upon  the  minds  of 
men  ?  Unhappily,  its  minifters,  who  were  fome 
of  them  too  ambitious,  others  but  little  inform¬ 
ed,  difturbed  kingdoms,  and  led  the  people 
a. tray,  by  miftaking  its  principles. 

This  was  the  caufe  of  a  ltonn  which  burft  in 
r ranee.  Louis  VII.  furnamed  the  Young,  had 
Succeeded  hi,  father  Louis  the  Far,  in 

was  a  good  eafy  tempered  devotee,  but  p»lthe 
paffionate,  and  jealous  of  his  rights  and  of  his  1 
honour.  The  chapter  of  Bourges  having  chof- 
en  an  archbifbop  who  was  difagreeable  to  the 
court,  he  commanded  them  to  cleft  another, 
excluding  only  that  perfon  ;  who,  being  in  fa¬ 
vour  with  Innocent,  very  foon  prefented  him- 
lC  at  Rome,  where  he  was  confecrated  by  the 
pope,  who  fpoke  of  the  king  as  a  young  man 
whom  it  was  neceffary  to  check  and  inftruft  •• 
and  added,  that  the  exclufion  of  any  individual 

was 
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under^n ld  was  deftroying  the  freedom  of  elections.  Louis 
imerdid.  forbid  the  archbifhop  to  be  received  ;  upon 
which,  the  pope  and  the  prelate  immediately 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdift.  An  un- 
juft  and  odious  fentence;  for  every  ecclefiaftical 
function  immediately  ceafed,  every  thing  in- 
fpired  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fear,  and 
led  to  fanaticifm  ;  and  nothing  was  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  fuperftitious  people  rife  in  re¬ 
bellion  againft  their  matter. 

Theobald,  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  a  turbulent 
chain hypocrite,  guided  by  his  ambition,  united  with 

Ibofent  ar^d"  monks,  and  clofely  connefted  with  Bernard, 
rebellious,  whom  he  had  deceived  by  his  pretended  fanfti- 
ty,  declared  in  favour  of  this  archbifhop,  entered 
into  a  cabal,  and  occafioned  a  civil  war.  The 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  at  Rome,  and  joined  in 
this  bufinefs,  as  being  the  friend  to  the  count, 
and  an  adherent  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
wrote  to  the  king  in  the  following  terms  :  Ton 
st.  Bernard  have  Jo  totally  deftroyed  every  idea  of  honour  and 
vouri3  prudence ,  that  you  have  loft  all  Jenfe  of  order  or 

good  principles . Tour  exceffes  difguft 

me.  I  begin  to  repent  of  having  been  too  indulgent 
to  you  on  account  of  your  youth ,  and  if  I  have  any 
influence ,  it  fhall  be  employed  from  henceforth  in  de¬ 
fence  of  truth.  Writing  to  the  minifters,  Jof- 
Yelin  bifhop  of  Soiflons,  and  Suger,  abbot  of  St. 
Dennis,  he  faid — How  dare  you  to  take  upon  you 
to  guide  affairs  of  this  nature  ?  Whatever  a  young 
king  does  amifs ,  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  moft  able 
members  of  his  council .  A  ftrong  prejudice  a- 
p-ainft  the  faint  is,  that  thefe  two  minifters  were 
ftatefmen  of  «  qual  virtue  and  abilities  ;  but  e- 

ven. 
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ven,  if  they  had  not  been  men  of  filch  merit, 
the  remonftrance  was  too  keen  ; - amidft 

the  diforders  of  faftion,  zeal  too  eafily  runs  a- 
ftray.  1 

But  we  muftjikewife  obferve,  that  the  impet-  The  king 
uous  temper  of  Louis  the  Young  furniflied  juft 
caufe  of  complaint.  Having  madehimfclf  maf-  y^reof 
ter  ofVitri,  a  town  belonging  to  the  count  de 
Champagne,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  a  church,  continuing  to  defend 
themfelves,  in  a  fit  of  paflion,  he  gave  orders  to 
fet  it  on  fire, and  thirteen  hundred  people  perifh- 
ed  in  the  flames.  The  king  being  feized  with 
remorfe,  warmly  reproached  himfelf  with  his 
cruelty,  and  yielded  to  fentiments  of  penitence, 
which,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee,  was  the  occafion  of 
his  going  to  the  holy  war. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  pontifical  authority 


was  haughtily  difplayed  i 


,  .  «  .  x  j  -  — ..wuiouj  ui  jjreicia  mri 

otner  princes,  it  was  weakened  even  in  the  uPth*eeo- 


centre  of  the  papacy.  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  a  ^eXr'gy. 
fanatical  monk,  had  ftirred  up  the  people  to 
rebel  againft  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
clergy,  who,  according  to  him,  had  no  title 
either  to  lands  or  lordftfips,  and  ought  to  be 
latisned  with  the  voluntary  offerings  which  were 
made  to  therm  he  faid,  that  princes  ought  to 

Ik  o  iem  their.  ProPerty  f°r  the  good  of 
e,  ,  ^ie  Pr^e  ar>d  haughtinefs  of  the 
ecclefiathcks,  with  the  mifery  and  fufFerinas  of 

the  people,  gave  weight  to  his  violent  declama¬ 
tions  ;  but  being  driven  out  of  Italy,  he  went 


to  preach  in  Germany.  Nothing  is  more  con 
agicus  than  a  fanaticifm  which  flatters  the  in 
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dilutions  of  the  multitude.  The  clergy  be¬ 
came  odious  in  their  fight,  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
or  licentioufnefs  revived,  and  the  popes  felt  the 
effects. 

A  violent  enmity  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  Tivoli.  Innocent  II.  having  excom¬ 
municated  the  laft,  laid  fiege  to  their  town  m 
perfon,  and  carried  it,  but  did  not  lufFer  it  to 
be  difmantled  by  his  foldiers.  This  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  revolting  j  they 
reftored  the  fenate,  renewed  the  war,  and  In¬ 
nocent  died  with  vexation.  His  fucceffor  Ce- 
leftine  II.  governed  only  five  months.  After 
him,  Lucius  II.  wanting  to  drive  the  fenators 
out  of  the  Capitol,  was  murdered  with  a  lhower 

of  (tones. 

Eugenius  III.  formerly  a  monk  of  Clairvaux, 
and  difciple  of  St.  Bernard,  experienced  the  in- 
folence  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  his  predecef- 
fors.  Arnold  of  Brefcia  came  to  excite  their 
prefumption  by  his  difcourles,  and  they  com¬ 
pelled  the  nobles  to  fwear  obedience  to  a  pa¬ 
trician  whom  they  elected.  The  pope,  at  lai , 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  having  wandered  for 
fome  time  to  different  towns  in  Italy,  in  the 
vear  1146,  fet  out  for  France,  the  common  afy- 
ium  of  the  popes  when  obliged  to  leave  their 
own  dominions.  Bernard,  who  was  looked  up¬ 
on  as  pope  rather  than  Eugenius  (he  faid  fo  him- 
felfin  one  of  his  letters)  had  already  projected 
a  crufade,  and  fet  every  thing  in  motion  for  its 

execution. 
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chap.  VII. 

Beginning  of  the  Holy  War,  the  Crusades. 

WE  muft  now  ]ook  back  a  little,  that  we  F. 

may  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  ££ 

T  wars>  wblch>  from  the  objett  thatoccafion- 
ed  them,  were  called  holy,  and  were  at  firft  in- 

SJ/y  £  re,1g10us  motives,  to  which  others  le/s 
refpeaable  were  afterwards  added,  but,  in their 

UsU„Leral^™Z^!n  thB  P‘aCe’ Wil1  kai 

armin*?0^  7**'  laid  the  Srand  fcheme  of^rojea°f 
arming  all  the  powers  of  *.  Gregory 

Paleftine  Tn  ^  c  \  .ot  ilurope  to  recover  vii.f0Jthe 

tine,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  fav c  tho*  de]ive™nce 

he  had  already  mr>tv»  c.c  7  ^y^*  that  ofjerufa. 

» Sss  3:;t 

ssn&s  Tith  the  ~ 

Tin-kf  &km  4  £ 

u  *  d  a”' ambition  ^ 

Droie-T-  Tr  ,  f  R°me  CO  engage  this 

thority'into  Aik  of  mTu  °f.extei?ding  her  au- 
rv  and  Jr  £? ■  f  ™aklnS  ]ts  princes  tributa- 

Sce  or  nof  'ng  ?e  Greek  Church  either  by 

which  wasTeized  with"  °Pf.ortuniy  Panted, 

what  triflino.  r  ■  Wltk  avidlty>  and  we  fhall  fee 

««  i"  m"it‘ngS  C°U,d  f“  ,h'  *h°k  *■»- 

G  “  A  hermit 
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Peter,  the  A  hermit  of  Picardy,  whofe  name  was  Peter, 
rph«  the”""  a  bold  enthufiaft,  at  his  return  from  Jerufalem, 
if  where  he  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage,  repreiented 
upon  this  ^he  oppreflion  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  cruel 
fabiea‘  treatment  which  the  Chriftians  fuffered,  in  fuch 
ftriking  colours,  that  Urban  II.  thought  proper 
to  fet  both  kings  and  people  in  motion  to  re¬ 
cover  it.  This  hermit,  of  a  hideous  figure, 
covered  with  rags,  walking  barefooted,  lpeak- 
ing  as  a  prophet,  and  hearkened  to  as  fuch, 
infpired  the  people  every  where  with  an  en- 
thufiafm  fimilar  to  his  own.  The  pope  held  a 
council  at  Placentia,  in  the  year  1095,  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  the  expedition  ;  to  which  thoul- 
ands  of  people  immediately  flocked.  The  Ita¬ 
lians  greatly  approved  the  undertaking ;  but 
whether  it  proceeded  from  attachment  to  their 
country,  weaknefs,  or  circumfpeCtion,they  went 
no  farther  than  bellowing  empty  praife,  and 
thereby  fhewed  themfelves  more  prudent  than 
other  nations. 

Hetucceed-  At  a  council  held  the  fame  year  at  Clermont, 

in  Auvergne,  Urban  found  no  difficulty  in  en- 

eaffine-  the  French  vivacity.  The  anathemas 
denounced  againft  king  Philip,  dud  not  prevent 
the  people  from  entering  into  the  views,  or 
rather  obeying  the  commands,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  He  preached  up  war  as  a  means  of 
wiping  away  all  the  offences  they  had  commit¬ 
ted  ;  he  placed  all  who  took  up  arms  under  the 
protection  of  the  church,  and  promifed,  that 
Uod  would  give  them  victory,  and  the  fpoiis 
r  ,  of  the  Muflulmen.  It  is  the  will  of  God ,  was 
vXnall e  echoed  from  every  quarter.  The  people  were 

there*  &nX10US 
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anxious  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  or 
the  bifhops,  a  crofs  of  red  fluff  which  they  few- 
ed  upon  their  clothes  ;  from  whence  the  names 
of  crufade  and  crujaders  were  derived  to  exprefs 
this  new  kind  of  expedition,  and  the  troops  that 
were  employed  in  it.  The  red  crofs  procured  a 
difpenfation  from  all  penance,  but,  when  once 
taken,  the  wearers  were  obliged  to  fet  out  un¬ 
der  pain  of  excommunication. 

However  imprudent  the  projeft,  the  prevail-  Motive  of 
ing  tafte  and  prejudices  of  the  age  occafioned  its  thecrufade« 
being  adopted  without  examination.  A  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerufalem  had  been  long  in  fafhion, 
as  an  extraordinary  a£t  o t  piety,  and  an  effectual 
means  of  falvation.  They  detefted  the  Saracens, 
who  were  followers  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

'f  heir  enterprifes  in  Europe,  and  their  oppref- 
five  tyranny  in  Afia,  whetted  religious  zeal,  an5> 
which  at  that  time  inclined  men  too  much  to 
war  for  to  be  no  Chriftianor  Catholick  was  a 
fufficient  reafon  to  deferve  extermination.  They 
imagined  tnat  nothing  could  be  more  accept-  ^He  fecon^ 
able  to  God  than  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  vo” regard 
fepulchre  ;  and  though  they  worihipped  Jefus  K£ttlsr 
\  hriit,  who  was  prefent  on  the  altar,  they  pre-  Jerufalem- 
ferred  adorations  paid  to  his  footfteps,  and  the 
monuments  of  his  myfteries  in  Paleftine.  (See 
Di/c.  de  Fleur  yd) 

Befides,  all  other  paflions  were  abforbed  in 
their  love  of  war  ;  they  were  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  adventures,  and  the  brave  were  ofarms* 
attracted  by  a  paflion  for  acquiring  glory  and 
gaining  wealth.  If  principalities  had  been  con-  The  fourth 
quered  in  Italy  by  a  handful  of  Normans,  what 
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was  not  to  be  expe&ed  from  the  valour  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  warriours  fighting  under  the 
banners  of  the  crofs  ?  What  conquefts  to  be 
looked  for  in  Afia  !  To  mention  nothing  elfe,  it 
The  fifth,  was  a  very  important  advantage  for  men  op- 
privileges,  prefied  with  debts,  expoled  to  the  proiecutions 
of  creditors,  or  to  the  infults  of  their  enemies, 
to  place  their  perfons  and  property  under  the 
powerful  prote&ion  of  the  church. 

Laftly,  thoufands  of  wicked  and  abandoned 
Tkefixth,  debauchees,  to  whom  a  long  and  fevere  penance 
duigencesl  had  been  prefcribed  by  the  canons,  found  the 
expiation  of  their  offences  in  a  plenary  indulg¬ 
ence,  which  was  the  more  eafy,  as  it  changed 
into  a  duty  what  was  moft  agreeable  to  their 
inclinations  ;  going  to  war  and  making  con- 
Sh  quefts-  If  they  fucceeded,  their  fortune  feemed 
crown  of  to  be  fecured  in  this  world  ;  if  they  died,  a  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  promifed  in  the  next.  De- 
death.  votion  and  the  paffions,  prejudices,  and  habits, 
altogether  concurred  to  produce  the  fame  effefts. 
So  many  caufes  uniting  had  almoft  an  infur- 
mountable  power,  and  their  concurrence  is  one 
of  the  moft  curious  phenomena  to  be  met  with 
in  hiftory. 

Principal  Hugh,  the  brother  of  king  Philip  ;  Robert, 
tlf/cruOde.  duke  of  Normandy  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine  and  Brabant  ;  Euftace  and 
Baldwin,  his  two  brothers  ;  Raimond,.  count  of 
Touloufe,  and  Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  were 
among  the  number  of  crufaders.  Bilhops, 
P^e  fcn  priefts,  monks,  women,  and  children,  were  all 
city  to  go  enrolled  in  the  holy  army.  People  fold  their 

expedition,  property  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  expedition, 
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without  regarding  the  price,  and  the  churches 
and  monafteries  were  made  rich  by  being  the 
purchafers.  The  duke  of  Normandy  mortgaged 
his  dukedom  to  his  younger  brother  Henry  I. 
king  of  England,  who  had  deprived  him  of 
that  kingdom.  The  count  de  Touloufe  relin- 
quilhed  his  dominions  in  favour  of  a  baftard  of 
the  family.  Godfrey  fold  Bouillon  to  the  chap¬ 
ter  of  Liege.  They  never  doubted  that  the 
riches  of  Afia  would  recompenfe  them  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold. 

Cotemporary  hiftorians  make  the  number  of  Above  a ' 
the  firft  crufaders  to  exceed  fix  millions  ;  but  a-uiad^r^ 
the  beft  authors  reckon  only  about  thirteen  hun-  butnokins 
dred  thoufand,  and  not  one  king  joined  in  the 
enterprife.  Notwithftanding  the  prodigious  em¬ 
igration  of  fubjefts,  it  was  an  advantage  for  the 
fovereigns  that  their  powerful  vaflals  carried  in¬ 
to  other  countries  that  martial  ardour  which 
made  them  fo  dangerous  at  home. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  with  fandals  on  his  feet,  Army  of 
and  a  thick  cord  girt  round  his  middle,  acting  Hermkex- 
both  as  prophet  and  general,  and  perfuaded  £en™“: 
that  God  would  employ  miracles  to  fupply  all  y  tae  wa>' 
their  wants,  was  the  firft  that  fet  out,  at  the 
head  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  without  either 
provifions  or  difcipline  the  command  was 
fhared  with  him  by  a  poor  gentleman,  Walter 
the  needy ,  who  was  as  ignorant  as  Peter.  This 
army  of  banditti  committed  dreadful  out¬ 
rages  in  palling  through  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  were  almolt  exterminated  on  the 
way  to  Conftantinople.  Godefchal,  a  German 
prieft,  followed  next,  with  fuch  another  army. 

Their 
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fpire  the 
emoerour 


Their  zeal  was  fo  inveterate  againft  the  Jews* 
that  a  number  of  them,  both  men  and  women, 
in  the  defpair  to  which  they  were  driven  by  thefe 
madmen,  murdered  their  own  children  :  But  the 
Hungarians  likewife  cut  that  army  in  pieces* 
Hitherto  the  crufaders  have  appeared  only  like 
wild  beads,  which  people  are  eager  tp  deftroy. 
A  bad  omen  of  the  Jioly  war  ! 

Alexis  Comnenus,  emperour  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  had  applied  to  the  Latins  for  fuccours  a- 
gainft  the  T urks,  and  gave  the  Hermit,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  a  very  welcome  reception  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  continue  ignorant  of  their 
difpofition,  for  the  crufaders  pillaged  and  laid 
wafte  the  country,  without  even  refpecting  the 
churches ;  for  which  reafon  he  fupplied  them 
with  Hupping  and  providons  to  haften  their  de¬ 
parture.  The  Chriftians  of  Ada  very  foon  felt 
the  effects  of  their  outrages,  and  they  were  ea- 
fily  deftroyed  by  the  Turks.  Peter  returned 
to  Conitantinople  to  wait  the  heroes  of  the  cru- 
fade,  and  was  fupported  in  his  misfortunes  by 
enthufiafm  :  The  crimes  of  his  fanatical  follow¬ 
ers  did  notleflen  the  merit  of  the  expedition  in 
his  eyes.  '  ✓  '  '  *  ••  /  t  - 

The  French  nobles  at  laft  arrived  with  their 
troops,  and  were  joined  by  Bohemond,  fon  of 
Robert  Guifcard,  who  hoped  to  be  the  founder 
of  fome  kingdom  in  Afia,  as  his  father  and 
uncles  had  been  in  Europe.  Alexis  Comnenus, 
againft  whom  he  had  long  continued  to  make 
war,  equally  dreaded  his  valour  and  ambition. 
The  depredations  of  the  firtt  crufaders,  with 
the  power  and  arrogance  of  the  reft,  infpired 
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the  emperour  with  a  dread  of  their  intentions.  £lex!s 
His  daughter  Anna  Comnena  lays,  that  awithadreai 
French  lord  had  the  impudence  to  fit  down  by  0  lacm* 
the  emperour  upon  his  throne,  and  carried  his 
infolenee  fo  far  as  to  fay — This  Greek  is  an  auda¬ 
cious  clown  to  prefume  to  fit  in  our  prefence.  They 
very  foon  began  to  difpute  and  quarrel,  and 
Adhemar,  bifhopofPuy,  who  was  legate  and 
general  of  the  cru fade,  propofed  to  lay  fiege  to 
Conftantinople ;  but  they  were  fenfible  that  it 
would  be  difgraceful  for  them  to  begin  the  cru- 
fade  by  attacking  Chriflians.  Alexis  at  laft  got 
rid  of  thefe  dangerous  guefts,  by  providing  He  there- 
them  with  whatever  was  necdfary  for  their  f0°/fcef ria 
paffage  into  Afia,  after  having  made  them  prom- 
ife  to  do  him  homage  for  whatever  conquefts 
they  fhould  gain  from  the  Turks.  The  Greeks 
extol  his  prudence,  and  the  Latins  charge  him 
with  perfidy.  The  queftion  is,  Was  his  dif- 
truft:  well  or  ill  founded  ?  We  fhall  fee  after¬ 
wards  whether  Conftantinople  v/as  threatened 
by  the  crufaders. 

The  Mahometan  empire  had  been  greatly  The  Turks 
weakened  by  the  divifions  which  prevailed  a-  by  their 
mong  the  Turks.  A  fukan,  or  foudan,  reigned  might  have 
at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  another  in  Perfia,  a  third  ^red!"’ 
at  Antioch,  and  a  fourth  at  Damafeus  ;  fo  that 
Afia,  as  well  as  Europe,  contained  a  number 
of  petty  ftates,  included  in  greater  kingdoms, 
which  were  founded  by  ufurpation,  and  fell  a 
prey  to  diffenfions.  More  than  fix 'hundred 
thoufand  combatants,  commanded  by  warlike 
princes,  fet  out  to  attack  thefe  enemies  of 
Chriftianity.  Such  an  army  might  have  gained 
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i  mm  erne  conquefts,  but  a  unity  among  the 
leaders,  prudence,  and  difciplirie,  which  alone 
can  fecure  vi&ory,  were  wanting. 

Nice  and  However,  in  the  year  1097,  Nice  was  taken, 
taken*  and  the  at™y  of  the  Sultan  Solyman  twice  de¬ 
feated.  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  penetrated  as  far  as  Mefopotamia,  took  the 
city  of  Edeflfa,  and  founded  a  principality. 

inffoGh.1  1  hey  laid  fiege  to  Antioch  ;  and  Bohemond, 
the  moft  artful  politician  of  the  crufaders,  infill¬ 
ed  on  that  place  being  ceded  to  him,  but  was 
oppofed  by  the  count  de  Touloufe.  Their 
Mifunder-  fuccefs  was  retarded  by  the  mifunderftanding 
nonngntLa"  among  the  chiefs,  and  the  troops  were  confumed 
cruiaders.  by  famine  and  difeafes.  Their  zeal  began  to 
cool,  and  numbers  quitted  the  army  to  return 
to  Europe;  but  Bohemond  at  1  a  It  obtained  his 
requeft,  and  after  a  long  fiege  Antioch  furren- 
dered. 

The  troops  T 'he  Chriftians  in  their  turn  were  befieged 

by,theted  by  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand 

marvellous,  men,  and  the  marvellous  was  employed  to  revive 
their  drooping  courage.  A  prieft  declared  that 
,  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  revelation  of  the 
place  where  the  lance  which  pierced  the  fide  of 
Jefus  Chrift  was  buried.  He  was  followed, 
the  earth  was  dug,  the  head  of  a  lance  was  found, 
and  the  people  exclaimed,  A  miracle  !  A  mira¬ 
cle  !  An  engagement  was  immediately  refolved 
upon  ;  the  holy  lance,  carried  by  the  legate,  in- 
fpired  the  troops  with  heroick  valour,  and  the 
infidels  were  defeated. 

Death  of  Soon  after  this  died  the  legate  Adhemar  du 
4dhcw  Puy,  a  valiant  leader,  who  alone  was  capable 
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of  retraining  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy, 
which  was  daily  increafing.  The  generals  wrote  The  p0pe 

i  •  •  •  |  i  I  invited  to 

to  the  pope,  inviting  him  to  come  and  aflame  the  come  and 
command. — cc  JVe  have  defeated  the  'Turks  and  ^np‘en^^ 
ic  Pagans ,  faid  they,  do  you  come  and  conquer  the 
cc  here  ticks  >  Greeks ,  Armenians ,  Syrians ,  and  Ja~ 

“  cobites  ;  you  jhall  have  the  glory  of  uniting  the 
cc  whole  world  under  your  authority  A  This  lhews 
that  the  crufaders  would  fooner  or  later  have 
turned  their  arms  againft  the  Greeks.  Urban 
II.  had  not  the  courage  of  Gregory  VII.  and  on¬ 
ly  fent  Daimbert,  archbifhop  of  Pifa,  in  quality 
of  legate  ;  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  zealous 
for  the  intereft  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
above  all  things  to  extend  its  authority  over 
the  Eaft. 

The  crufaders  having  made  themfelves  maf- 

/y  y  1  ^  lOC^d 

ters  of  Antioch,  advanced  towards  Jerufalem.  The  taking 
According  to  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  their  i°/mIcruU~ 
army  was  reduced  to  twenty  thoufand  foot  and 
fifteen  hundred  horfe,  and  what  feems  incredi¬ 
ble,  the  garrifon  confided  of  forty  thoufand ; 
yet  the  city  was  taken  by  affault  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks.  The  conquerors  fuffered  none  to 
efcapethe  daughter  ;  yet  when  they  were  glut¬ 
ted  with  blood,  they  immediately  became  de¬ 
vout  pilgrims,  and  in  religious  tranfports  ran 
k  barefoot  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre.  This  con¬ 
trail:  of  barbarity  and  piety  gives  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  accounts  for 
the  events  which  were  the  confequence. 

Notwithftanding  every  effort  of  tfje  feditious  Godfrey  0f 
clergy  to  get  a  patriarch  chofen,  Godfrey  was  B,oui,,°!\ 
elected  king  or  duke  of  Jerufalem.  The  or“ofg 
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legate  being  afterwards  clothed  with  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  patriarch,  maintained  that  Godfrey  had 
given  the  conqueft  to  God,  and  of  courfe  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  church.  That  pious,  credulous 
prince  yielded  almoft  every  thing  to  him,  except 
only  one  or  two  places,  and  declared  that,  if  he 
died  without  pofterity,  the  patriarch  fhould  be 
his  fucceffbr.  An  old  Englifh  hiftorian  calls 
this  conqueft  a  kingdom  excejjively  finally  and  al - 
moji  a  dijgrace  to  the  name .  Such  was  the  fruit  of 
the  firft  crufade. 

Their  fuccefs  was  greatly  exaggerated  in 
Europe,  and  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of 
Trance,  colledting  new  troops,  went  to  meet  his 
fate  in  the  Eaft.  The  Venetians  affifted  Ber¬ 
trand,  fon  of  the  count  ofTouloufe,  to  found  the 
1  ni all  principality  or  Tripoli  in  Syria,  of  which 
they  demanded  a  part.  Venice  had,  at  firft, 
refufed  to  affift  the  crufaders  with  neceflaries. 
cc  'They  enriched  themf elves  more  than  ever,” 
lays  M.  de  Toltaire,  tc  by  their  commerce  with 
the  Mahometans ,  and  were  afraid  of  being 
<c  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
cc  among  them .  The  Genoefe ,  Pifans ,  and  Greeks , 
cc  fitted  out  veffels  haded  with  protiiftons,  which 
they  fold  to  the  crufaders  on  the  coafls  of  Aft  a 
Minor .  The  wealth .  of  the  Genoefe  increafed ,  and 
the  world  wasfoon  furprifed  to  fee  Genoa  ereffed 
fC  into  a  powerful  fate.”  In  this  manner  did  the 
Venetians  delay,  till  they  found  the  advantage 
they  could  derive  by  engaging  in  the  crufades. 
In  thefe  commercial  towns,  intereft  guided  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  and  they  alone  profited  by  that  mad- 
nefs  with  which  all  Europe  was  agitated. 

This 
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This  is  the  period  in  which  the  foundation  of  a 
flourifhing  commerce  was  laid,  which  was  one 
day  to  change  the  manners  and  political  Hate 
of  Europe. 

Three  monaftick  and  military  orders,  the  i^rryecanIJ'1- 
Hofpitallers,  the  Templars,  and  Teutonick  monaftick 
knights,  were  inftituted  at  Jerufalem,  to  protect  tutedVtnjei 
the  "pilgrims  from  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  rulalem‘ 

•  This  inftitution  was  worthy  of  an  age  in  which 
the  facred  was  fo  confounded  with  the  profane, 
that  it  was  thought  the  virtues  of  the  monk 
might  be  united  with  the  qualities  of  the  foldier. 

The  new  orders,  loaded  with  wealth  and  par-  / 
ticular  privileges,  in  a  fhort  time  became  greedy, 
licentious,  and  infolent  warriors,  enemies  of 
one  another,  and  by  their  mutual  hatred  weak¬ 
ened  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity. 

What  happened  before  in  Europe  was  like-  TheChrif- 
wife  feen  in  Afia  :  Every  lord  wanted  to  eredt  a  weakened 
fovereign  power  principalities  were  fubdivid-  bydlfcord* 
ed  into  fiefs  ;  difcord  prevailed,  and  the  Turks 
would  foon  have  deftroyed  them,  if  they  had 
not  likewife  been  divided  among  themfelves. 

The  new  princes  having  refufed  to  do  homage, 
as  they  had  promifed,  to  the  emperour  Alexis, 
it  produced  another  war.  The  proceedings  of 
the  tranfplanted  Chriftians  were  neither  guided 
by  religion  nor  policy,  and  their  eftahlifhrnent 
threatened  their  total  deftruftion. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
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THE  Turks  had  already  taken  Edeffa,  and 
there  was  great  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
tor  the  fate  of  Jerufalem,  when  Eugenius  III. 
hfty  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  cru fades, 
received  deputies  from  the  Eaft,  who  came  to 
folicit  a  fecond.  Louis  the  Young,  who  re¬ 
proached  himfelf  for  the  maffacre  of  Vitri,  by 
t  e  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  zealoufly  embraced 
this  method  of  expiating  his  offence.  At  an 
afTembly  held  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  the 
<ing  and  the  abbot,  mounted  upon  a  fcaffold, 
ex  lotted  the  people  to  join  in  carrying  on  the 
holy  war  againft  the  worjhippers  of  idols  ;  for 
ignorant  prejudice  had  reprefented  the  Muflful- 
men  as  idolaters,  though  they  were  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  of  idolatry.  Louis  and  his  queen  Eleanora 
took  upon  them  the  crofs  j  and  the  number  of 
crones  which  had  been  prepared  being  infuffi- 
cient  for  the  people  that  applied,  Bernard  made 
iome  of  a  part  of  his  robe,  and  gave  leave  to 
every  one  to  make  for  himfelf.  Another  aflem- 
bly  appointed  him  general  of  the  crufade  ;  but, 
too  artful  to  accept  the  employment,  he  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  preaching  up  its  advantages, 
and  when  he  had  fet  the  whole  kingdom  in  a 
flame,  haftened  to  difplay  his  zeal  in  Germany. 

He 
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He  is  reprefented  by  hiftorians  as  running  ^ethptr£vaiIs 
from  town  to  town,  and  though  ignorant  of  ernperour 
the  language  of  the  country,  yet  making  the  to^toVhe 
people  follow  him,  and  performing  numberlefs  ho1* war* 
miracles,  which  were  more  perfuafive  than  his 
difcourfe.  The  miracle  of  miracles ,  according 
to  him,  was  the  prevailing  with  Conrad  III. 
the  firft  ernperour  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  who 
was  little  inclined  to  take  the  crofs.  Bernard, 
in  a  private  converfation,  infilled  upon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  penance  Jo  light ,  Jo  jhort ,  and  Jo 
glorious ,  without  obtaining  any  other  anfwer, 
than  that  it  fhould  be  deliberated  in  council, 
and  the  following  day  he  fhould  be  informed  of 
the  refolution.  Impatient  to  carry  his  point, 
he  preached  that, fame  day  with  fo  much  fervour, 
that  the  ernperour  immediately  took  the  crofs. 

The  holy  monk  every  where  gained  an  influ¬ 
ence,  of  which  there  had  been  no  parallel ;  but 
the  fuccefs  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  hopes  and 
wifhes. 

It  is  faid,  that  each  of  the  two  armies  had  ^ 
leventy  thoufand  men  at  arms  \  thefe  confided  ftrength  of 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  heavy  armed,  and 
followed  by  a  much  more  numerous  body  of 
light  cavalry  ;  a  man  at  arms  always  had  a 
number  of  horfes  in  his  train.  The  infantry 
was  not  numbered.  Such  ftrong  armies  united, 
adding  in  concert,  and  dire6ted  with  prudence, 
might  undoubtedly  have  done  great  things,  but 
they  fhamefully  perifhed.  The  princes  feemed 

to  be  hurried  to  deftrudtion  by  a  kind  of  infatu¬ 
ation. 

The 
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The  emperour  Conrad  was  the  firft  that  fet 
out :  He  was  the  brother  in  law  of  Manuel  Com¬ 
nenus,  at  that  time  reigning  in  Conttantinople  ; 
but,,  however,  the  Greeks,  either  from  the  cru- 
faders  committing  the  fame  outrages,  or  dread¬ 
ing  in  future  from  what  had  formerly  happened, 
were  equally  apprehenfive  as  in  the  time  of  A~ 
lexis.  When  Louis  the  Young  arrived,  a  French 
bifhop  propofed,  that  they  Should  attack  Con- 
ftantinople  ;  and  certainly,  the  Latins  had  al- 
moll  as  great  an  averfion  to  the  Greek  fchif- 
maticks,  as  the  Mahometans,  w horn  they  believed 
to  be  idolaters.  If  Manuel  Comnenus  betrayed 
them,  as  has  been  alleged  ;  if  he  gave  treacher¬ 
ous  guides,  and  contributed  to  their  deltruftion; 
that  prince,  who  in  other  refpedts  was  reckoned 
generous  and  valiant,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
vi&ories,  could  not  be  fufpefted  of  hating  them 
without  fome  reafon. 

Conrad,  while  in  Afia  Minor,  imprudently 
entangled  himfelf  in  rocky  grounds,  where  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  was  a  better  general, 
cut  his  army  in  pieces ;  upon  which  he  fled  to 
Antioch,  made  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerufalem, 
and  returned  to  Europe  with  only  a  handful  of 
men.  Louis  had  the  lame  fuccels  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  :  He  was  defeated  by  the  Turks,  fled  to 
Antioch,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  and 
brought  nothing  back  to  France,  but  the  ad- 
vantage  of  having  vifited  the  holy  fepulchre, 
and  the  mortification  of  believing,  that  he  had 
been  dilhonoured  by  his  wife  who  accompanied 
him. 


They 
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They  both  returned  without  having  acquired 
any  honour*  and  almod  without  a  train,  and, 
what  was  worfe,  they  did  not  profit  by  their  mif- 
fortunes.  They  had  laid  fiege  to  Damafcus  in 
the  year  1 148,  but  were  betrayed  by  the  Chad¬ 
ians  of  Paleftine,  who  faved  the  town.  If  the 
Chridians  deteded  one  another  $  if  they  became 
mutual  enemies ;  if  the  devotion  of  the  crufaders 
was  accompanied  with  the  commifiion  of  every 
crime,  can  we  be  furprifed  at  the  inevitable 
evils  which  befel  them  ?  The  abbot  Suger,  the 
prudent  minider  of  France,  had  forefeen  the  fa¬ 
tal  effects  of  this  enterprife,  and  oppofed  it,  St. 
Bernard  might  have  forefeen  them,  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  had 
been  foretold  by  experience.  He  would  have 
laved  the  fpilling  of  much  blood,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  his  being  expofed  to  the  fevered  reproaches  : 
He  attempted  to  make  his  excufe,  by  laying 
the  blame  upon  the  fins  of  the  crufaders  ;  but 

fuch  apologies  might  have  been  made  before 
the  event. 

At  the  time  that  France  was  lofing  fo  many 
of  her  warriors  in  a  fruitlefs  expedition,  the 
country  enjoyed  peace  under  the  prudent  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Suger.  Pious  without  enthufiafm, 
he  did  not  judge  from  deceitful  appearances* 
but  from  the  real  good  or  hurt  that  ought  to  be 
expedted  ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  totally 
free  from  prejudices,  yet  he  had  none  but  what 
yielded  to  reafon.  Bernard,  whofe  lively  and 
turbulent  zeal  adled  fometimcs  upon  ill  founded 
fufpicions,  as  in  his  conteds  with  Abelard,  with 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree  bilhop  of  Poitiers,  and  with 
VoL*  3*  X  the 
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the  venerable  Peter,  abbot  of  Clugny,  likewife 
attacked  Suger,  at  a  time  when  the  manners  of 
that  abbot  Teemed  to  him  unfuitable  to  his 
character.  Suger  anfwered  him  by  reforming 
his  monaftery  of  St.  Denis,  and  by  fettiog  an 
example  of  regularity.  Having  been  the  min- 
ifter  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  afterwards  of  Louis 
the  Young  ;  he  always  conduced  national  affairs 
like  an  able  ftatefman,  while  the  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  managed  them  like  a  myitical  or  preju¬ 
diced  monk.  While  we  admire  the  virtues  of 
the  faint,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  fay,  that  his 
prejudices  were  fometimes  dangerous  out  of  the 
cloifter. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Henry  Plantagenet,  King  of  England,  very 

Powerful . - His  Quarrels  with  Thomas 

Becket. 

t  . 

”5**  A  FTER  the  death  of  Suger,  Louis  executed 
divorce  of*  a  projedt  which  had  been  obftrudled  by 

Youngthe  the  prudent  counfels  of  that  great  minifter. 
no°rT o[r  Qyeen  Eleanora,  heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poitou, 
Guienne.  Was  fufpe&ed  of  having  an  unlawful  commerce 
with  the  prince  of  Antioch  and  a  young 'Turk  : 
She  could  not  endure  her  hufband,  who.  Hie 
faid,  was  more  a  monk  than  a  king  ;  but  he 
hated  his  wife  Hill  more,  who,  by  her  gallan¬ 
tries,  had  deftroyed  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
therefore  divorced  her  upon  the  ufual  pretence 
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of  kindred.  She  very  foon  was  married  to 
Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  in¬ 
herited  Anjou  and  Maine  from  his  father,  and  to 
whom  fhe  brought  two  confiderable  provinces, 
of  which  the  French  crown  was  deprived  by 
this  divorce,  and  the  fortune  of  Henry  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  acquifition  of  England.  Let  us 
examine  by  what  means  he  fucceeded. 

His  mother  Matilda,  widow  of  the  emperour 
Henry  V.  and  afterwards  married  to  the  count 
of  Anjou,  was  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Henry  I.  who  died  in  the  year  1 135.  Stephen, 
count  of  Boulogne,  grandfon,  by  the  mother,  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  got  himfelf  crowned 
king  of  England  ;  he  at  firft  gained  the  nobility 
by  dangerous  conceflions,  but  he  provoked  the 
clergy  by  attempting  to  take  poflefiion  of  their 
ftrong  holds  j  they  therefore  declared  in  favour 
of  Matilda,  crowned,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
her.  Young  Henry,  whom  Ihe  had  already 
made  duke  of  Normandy,  maintained  his  claim 
with  fuch  power  and  courage,  that  Stephen,  in 
the  year  1153,  was  obliged  to  fet  afide  his  own 
fon,  and  declare  him  his  fucceflor.  Stephen  di¬ 
ed  the  following  year,  and  thehoufe  of  Plantag- 
enet  taking  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  formed  °a 
power  the  more  confiderable,  as,  to  extenlive  ter¬ 
ritories,  Henry  II.  added  the  greateft  abilities. 
Ponefled  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Tou- 
rame,  Poitu,  Saintonge,  Guienne,  Perigord, 
ngoumois,  Limoufin,  and  afterwards  Bre¬ 
tagne,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  fons  with 
the  heirefs  of  that  dutchy,  he  had  ftrength  fuffi- 
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cient  to  make  the  king  of  France  his  weak  lord 
paramount  tremble. 

England  already  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
good  government,  the  laws  were  in  vigour,  and 
crimes  reftrained.  Thofe  caftles  in  which  a 
crowd  of  petty  tyrants  had  eftablilhed  themfelves 
during  the  weak  government  of  Stephen,  were 
no  longer  to  be  feen,  nor  thofe  mercenary  troops 
which  he  had  employed  to  reduce  them,  and 
which  only  ferved  to  multiply  robberies.  An¬ 
other  abufe  which  Henry  II.  wanted  to  reform, 
was  the  exceflive  power  of  the  clergy,  the  impu¬ 
nity  which  they  fecured  to  themfelves  by  privi¬ 
leges  contrary  to  the  civil  laws,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  jurifdift ion  which  they  arrogated  in  every 
bufinefs,  by  connecting  it  with  the  canons,  and 
making  it  a  cafe  of  confcience.  This  attempt 
ruined  his  peace,  tarnilhedhis  glory,  and  brought 
misfortunes  upon  him,  under  which  any  other 
prince  would  have  funk. 

He  rafhly  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
levelling  every  obftrudtion  by  means  of  Thomas 
Becket  his  chancellor,  a  clergyman  of  great  a- 
bilities  and  refolution,  who  had  hitherto  been  a 
zealous,  fplendid,  voluptuous,  warlike,  and  craf¬ 
ty  courtier,  poffeffed  of  the  art  of  conforming  to 
all  the  views  of  his  matter.  The  king  raifed 
him  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  greateft  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  kingdom,  where  the  privileges 
of  primate  and  chief  of  the  peers  gave  him  a 
power  which  was  frequently  dangerous,  be- 
caufe,  at  that  time,  it  was  exceffive.  Becker, 
when  he  changed  his  condition,  fuddenlv  altered 
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his  condudt;  he  became  a  rigid  bifhop,  retired 
from  the  court,  and  dedicating  his  life  to  peni¬ 
tence  and  the  exercife  of  good  works,  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  faint,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  the  people’s  adoration.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  ftudied  at  Boulogne,  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  maxims  of  Italy  with  regard  to  the 
powers  of  the  church  ;  and  his  reformation  pre- 
faged  a  purpofe  of  maintaining  them. 

The  chief  caufe  of  their  quarrels  fufficiently  He  quarre!s 
proves,  that  the  king  was  not  wrong  in  the  t 

grounds  of  the  difpute.  Henry  wanted  to  caufe  the  immu- 
a  prieft  who  was  guilty  of  a  murder  to  be  tried  "Ltgyf  ’ the 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  to  fuffer  death  > 
but  this  was  oppofed  by  Becket,  who  challeng¬ 
ed  the  clerical  immunities,  and  infilled,  that 
none  but  canonical  punifhrnents  could  be  in¬ 
flicted.  This  abufe  had  every  where  prevailed 
for  a  long  time  ;  to  belong  to  the  church  was 
fufficient  to  be  fheltered  from  the  feverity  of  the 
laws  ;  and  crimes  which  were  the  more  heinous, 
as  they  ftained  thofe  hands  which  had  been  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  were  expiated 
by  flight  penances. 

In  an  aflembly  of  bifhops  and  lords,  which  n64. 
was  held  at  that  time  in  Clarendon,  the  king  ciareido? 
caufed  feveral  articles  to  be  received  as  bein^  to  which  he 
the  ancient  cuftoms  of  England  ;  among  the  weu^the 
relt— «  That,  criminal  ecclefiafiicks  Jbould  be  tried  others* 
by  civil  tribunals  •,  that  no  perfon  who  was  an 
“  immediate  vajfal  of  the  crown  could  be  excom¬ 
municated  without  the  confent  of  the  king  $  that 
no  perfon  could  appeal  to  the  pope ,  or  leave  the 
kingdom  without  permiffion  The  primate, 
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led  by  the  general  example,  likewife  promifed 
to  obferve  thefe  articles  without  rejerve  :  Bur 
the  opinion  of  pope  Alexander  III.  made  him 
foon  change  his  fyftem,  or  rather  confirmed 
him  in  his  original  fentiments. 

That  pontiff*  being  driven  out  of  Rome  in 
the  year  1159  by  Victor  the  antipope,  took 
fhelter  in  France,  according  to  cuftom.  Louis 
the  Young,  and  Henry  II.  went  to  meet  him, 
and  having  difmounted  to  receive  him,  one  on 
each  fide  held  the  reins  of  his  horfe.  If  the 
popes  infifted,  that  kings  fhould  ferve  them  as 
equerries,  with  how  much  more  reafon  might 
they  repeal  laws  which  they  thought  hurtful 
to  the  interefts  of  the  church  !  Alexander  con¬ 
demned  the  articles  of  Clarendon  :  Becket  did 
penance  for  having  fubfcribed  them,  and  inter¬ 
dicted  himfelf  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  till 
he  received  abfolution  from  the  pope.  Henry, 
provoked  by  this  conduct,  could  no  longer 
reftrain  his  refentment,  but  profecuted  the 
primate,  {tripped  him  of  his  property,  and 
Sentenced  him  to  banifhment.  Becket  retired 
to  France,  where  he  was  fure  of  protection  from 
a  bigotted  king,  who  was  interefted  in  foment¬ 
ing  troubles  in  England,  and  from  a  haughty 
pope,  whofe  caufe  he  defended  with  as  much 
zeal  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  There  he  ex¬ 
communicated  Henry’s  minifters,  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  all  who  were  fupporters  of  thofe  famous  ar¬ 
ticles. 

There  wTere  almofl  perpetual  quarrels  between 
the  two  kings.  The  conclufion  of  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  them,  furnifhed  an  opportunity  of  nego¬ 
tiating  with  an  intention  to  accommodate  this 
difpute.  Henry  faid  to  the  king  of  France — 
Let  Becket  only  jhew  the  fame  fubmijfion  to  me 
which  the  moft  holy  of  his  predeceffors  had  for  the 
leaf  of  mine y  and  I  fhall  be  fatisfied.  The  prim¬ 
ate  obftinately  refufed  to  make  the  lead  con- 
ceiTion  without  the  claufe,  faving  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  liberties  of  the  church .  All  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  fruitlefs. 

Some  time  after,  tranquillity  was  apparently 
reftored,  as  they  agreed  that  the  queftion 
fhould  not  be  again  agitated  ;  but  the  conde- 
fcenfion  of  the  prince  did  not  foften  the  haughty 
temper  of  the  prelate.  Becket  no  fooner  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  than  he  excommunicated 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  for  having,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  confecrated  the  eldeft  fon  of  Henry, 
whom  the  king  had  affociated  with  him  on  the 
throne.  His  violent  proceedings  drew  from 
the  king,  in  a  fit  of  paffion,  that  fatal  expreffion 
which  he  had  fo  much  reafon  to  repent — Will 
none  of  my  fubjefts  revenge  me  of  this  ungrateful 
priejly  that  diftrafls  my  whole  kingdom  ?  He  did 
not  forefee  the  confequences  of  an  expreffion 
which  was  lo  capable  of  infpiring  the  defire  of 
committing  a  crime,  and  the  effed:  was  fpeedy 
and  terrible  ; — four  gentlemen  affaffinated 
Becket  in  his  church. 

If  Henry  had  not  been  fo  prudent  as  to  ap- 
peafe  the  pope  by  fubmitting  to  his  fentence  ; 
if  fanaticifm  had  been  fet  in  commotion  by  ex- 
communications,  the  crown  would  have  been 
in  great  danger,  efpecially  as  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury 
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as  a  martyr,  and  worker 
°t  miracles,  which  brought  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  people  to  his  tomb.  Henry  fwore 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder;  promifed’ 
that  he  would  not  caufe  the  new  cuftoms,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  immunities  of  the  church 
to  be  obferved  ;  that  he  would  not  hinder  ap- 
peals  t°  the  Holy  See,  and  would  only  require 
ufficient  fecurities  from  people  who  left  the 
"X",S  kingdom.  To  efface  every  Snifter  impreffion, 

Th™„„f  Jtefr'i,n,th'XMr  'l74’  barefoot- t0  the  “mb 

Canterbury.  ot  tlie  .laint>  and  was  beaten  with  rods  by  everv 
monk  in  the  abbey.  It  was  much  that  he  could 
extricate  himfelf  out  of  his  difficulties  upon 
thefe  conditions  ;  but  in  the  end,  he  maintained 
the  famous  articles  as  being  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  the  kingdoiri  ;  he  could  render  the  appeals 
almoft  impoffible  by  the  fureties  which  he  re¬ 
quired;  and  by  thus  efcaping  the  anger  of  the 
pope,  aifpelled  the  ftill  more  dangerous  prej¬ 
udices  of  his  fubjefts.  '  F  J 

Rebellion  -^n  vittue  of  a  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  the  orede- 
dren^not- *  ceffor  of  Alexander  III.  that  able  and  Pambi- 

!-lTHPwCirhad  |c?nciue,red  Ireland,  and  com- 
creafeof  P^Hed .William  king  ot  Scotland  to  acknowl- 

power.  edge  himfelf  his  vaflal  :  But  though  he  was  a 
kind  father,  he  could  not  keep  his  three  un¬ 
grateful  fons,  who  were  always  ready  to  rebel 
againft  him,  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty. 
Louis  the  Young  declared  for  them  in  the  year 
Ix73>  when  Henry  railed  an  army  of  banditti, 
called  Brab  ancons.  Rentiers ,  or  Cot  ter  mix,  who 
fold  their  fervices  to  whoever  would  pay  them, 
and  compelled  the  three  princes  to  fubmit! 

After 
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After  the  death  of  Louis,  being  favoured  by 
the  policy  of  Philip  Augutlus,  the  new  king  of 
France,  they  revolted  again.  Henry  II.  a  His  death 
prey  to  vexation,  died  in  the  year  1189,  after  ,ni1*9* 
having  confented  to  a  humiliating  treaty  exact¬ 
ed  by  the  king  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  rebel 
Richard,  his  eldeftfon  and  fucceffor. 

Europe  was  again  fet  in  motion  by  a  new  .  ~ 
project  of  a  crufade.  We  fhall  fee  Philip  Au-  newcm-  * 
guftus,  Richard,  and  the  emperour  Frederick  fade* 
Barbaroffa,  hurried  into  this  expedition.  The 
laft  had  been  engaged  in  great  difputes  in  Italy, 
of  which  we  muft  give  an  account. 


CHAP.  X. 


Reign  of  the  Emperour  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

Third  Crusade,  in  which  he  dies . — Philip 
Augustus. — Richard. — Henry  VI.  Em¬ 
perour. 

1 

FREDERICK  I.  furnamed  Barbaroffa,  a  Freder.ck 
prince  of  an  elevated  and  intrepid  genius,  BarblroVa 
in  the  year  1152,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  his  emPerour- 
uncle  Conrad  III.  who  intended  that  he  fhoulcl 
be  emperour,  as  he  had  but  one  fon,  who  was  too 
young  to  maintain  himfelf  in  the  government. 

The  people  of  Italy,  but  more  particularly  the  Hereduced 
inhabitants  of  Milan,  aimed  at  independence,  ILalJ  to 
and  the  name  of  liberty  ftirred  up  an  univerfal  °  2  lenCe* 
fpirit  of  rebellion  in  the  country  but  Frederick 
having  arrived  in  the  year  1154,  puniflied  the 

rebellious 
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rebellious  cities,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned 
at  Pavia  and  Monza,  and  then  fet  out  for  Rome, 
where  the  fpirit  of  fedition  principally  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Romans  fent  a  deputation  to  him, 
infolendy  demanding  that  he  would  reftore  the 
ancient  government,  deliver  them  from  that 
of  the  popes,  and  give  them  fifty  thoufand 
livres  to  be  crowned  emperour  ;  but  he  fpirit- 
edly  replied,  that  he  was  their  fovereign,  it  was 

his  bufinefs  to  preferibe  laws,  and  their  duty  to 
obev. 

Pope  Adrian  IV.  the  fon  of  a  poor  Englifh 
ecclefiaflick,  went  to  meet  Frederick  at  his  camp, 
nearSutri,  where  an  extraordinary  difpute  arofe. 
Some  emperours  having  held  the  bridles  and 
Stirrups  of  the  popes,  Adrian  alleged,  that  this 
ceremony  was  a  duty,  and  refufed  the  kifs  of 
peace  to  the  prince,  becaufe  he  would  not  fub- 
init  to  this  humiliation.  They  difputed  with 
great  keenneis  ;  but  at  laft  Frederick  confented 
to  do  the  office  of  equerry,  and  the  pope  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  at  Rome, 
without  confulting  the  Romans  ;  who  immedi¬ 
ately  collecting  in  numbers,  took  up  arms,  and 
began  a  fedition,  which  was  not  quelled  before 
a  great  deal  of  blood  v/as  fpilt  :  Every  thing 
foreboded  troubles  and  rebellions  in  Italy. 

The  emperour,  by  his  marriage  with  Beatrix, 
heirefs  of  Renaud,  count  of  Burgundy,  recov¬ 
ered  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  from 
which  large  portions  had  been  difmembered 
fince  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  This  increafe  of 
power  did  not  prevent  Adrian  from  ifluing  or¬ 
ders  to  him,  as  being  lord  paramount,  for  he 

faid 
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faid,  that  he  had  conferred  the  empire  as  a  bene¬ 
fice.  The  common  meaning  of  this  word  was 
a  fief,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  pope 
applied  it  in  that  fenfe.  His  legate  openly  faid 
at  Befancon — Of  whom  does  the  emperour  hold'  the 
empire ,  if  it  is  not  of  our  lord  the  pope  ?  A  count 
palatine  drew  his  fword  againft  the  rafii  legate, 
but  the  emperour  appeafed  the  tumult.  He 
a£ted  with  fo  much  vigour,  and  was  fo  fteadily 
fupported  by  the 'dates  of  Germany,  that  in 
1158,  Adrian*declared,  that  a  benefice ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  idea,  meant  a  benefit ,  and  not  a  fief. 
He  promifed  to  efface  the  picture  of  the  con- 
fecration  of  Lothaire  II.  which,  by  the  infcrip- 
tion,  alleged  that  he  was  vaffal  of  the  pope 
( Poft  homo  fit  pap<e.) 

We  may  judge  whether  the  pretenfions  of 
Gregory  VII.  (till  fublifted,  by  the  manner  in 
which  Adrian  expreflfed  himfelf  when  he  gave 
Ireland,  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  to  Henry  II. 
It  is  not  to  be  quefiioned ,  according  to  him,  that 
Ireland  and  all  the  ifiands  that  have  received  the 
faith ,  belong  to  the  Holy  See  :  And  he  demanded 
Peter  pence  for  this  conqueft. 

However,  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  monarchy 
which  had  been  conceived  by  the  popes,  and 
maintained  by  the  Italian  canonifts,  was  not 
more  abfurd  than  that  which  was  invented  by 
the  civilians  of  Boulogne,  and  which  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Frederick  BarbarofTa.  Thefe  doftors, 
judging  of  every  thing  from  the  code  of  Juftin- 
ian,  as  the  canonifts  did  from  the  forged  decre¬ 
tals,  not  only  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
will  of  the  emperour  had  the  force  of  a  law ,  but 

Jikewife 
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Ukewife  gave  him  the  empireof  the  whole  world. 
-Bartolus  afterwards  taxed  the  contrary  opinion 
with  herefy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  theinvefti- 
tures  had  been.  Thefe  are  two  important  lef- 
fons  to  teach  men  to  diitruft  official  opinions, 
efpecially  when  there  is  room  to  fufpect  them  of 
mtereft  and  partiality.  What  chimeras  againft 
the  rights  of  fociety  have  been  without  eminent 
defenders  ?  In  what  fituation  muft  we  have  been 

at  this  day,  if  we  had  always  been  debarred 
from  reafoning  ? 

The  Ro-  L5C  us  obferve>  by  the  bye,  that  Juftinian’s 
man  law  be-  pfindeHls  had  been  difcovered  at  Amalfi  about 

taught,  be  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Bou¬ 
logne  became  famous  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Ro- 
man  law. 


Revolt  of  The  emPer°ur  of  the  whole  world  always  found 
b'rdiomMi.  rebeIs  in  Lombardy.  In  the  year  1162,  having 
ian  razed  taken  and  razed  Milan,  he  caufed  it  to  be 
and  rebuilt.  ploughed  up  and  fown  with  fait.  Brefcia  and 

Placentia  were  difmantled  ;  but  the  more  thefe 
people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  liberty,  were 
oppreffed  with  faxes  and  grievances,  the  more 
impatient  were  they  to  ffiake  off  the  galling 
yoke.  The  people  of  Milan  rebuilt  their  walls'^ 
and,  to  in fu It  the  emperour,  built  the  city  of 
Alexandria  *  in  honour  of  Alexander  III.  to 


Alexander 
111.  gives 
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whom  Frederick  oppofed  antipopes,  and  who 
avenged  himfelf  by  excommunicating  him,  and 
depofing  him  by  his  bulls.  Venice,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  holy  father,  befides  lpiritual 

favours 

*  It  was  called  in  derifion  Alexandria  of  Jlraw,  becaufe 
a  great  number  of  the  houfes  were  covered  with  ftraw  for 
want  of  time  and  materials. 


\ 
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favours  received  from  him  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Adriatick  fea,  for  nothing  could  prevent  his  giv¬ 
ing  a  fea  as  well  as  a  kingdom.  The  annual 
ceremony  of  the  Doge’s  wedding  the  Adriatick 
was  faid  to  be  inftituted  at  this  period. 

Frequent  rebellions  in  Germany  favoured  the  League  of 
attempts  of  the  Italians.  The  league  of  Lom- Lombardy‘ 
hardy  in  1168,  comprehended  Milan,  Mantua, 

Brefcia,  BergamQ,  Novara,  Vercelli,  Cremona, 

Afti,  Como,  Lodi,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Tortona, 
Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Alex¬ 
andria.  Verona  had  a  particular  league.  Some 
towns  detached  themfelves,  others  joined  in 
league  according  to  contingencies,  and  Freder-  FrcdericK 
ick  came  for  the  fourth  time  to  reduce  them  ;  f1e*ated* 
but  being  defeated  near  Como,  was  obliged  to  tr“ce* 
agree  to  a  truce  with  the  Lombards  for  fix  years, 
to  abandon  the  antipope  Calixtus  III.  and  to  fe- 
cure  the  fuccefiion  of  the  countels  Matilda  to 
the  Holy  See.  The  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1177*  where  the  emperour 
killed  the  pope’s  foot,  held  his  ftirrup,  and  re¬ 
ceived  abfolution  from  him. 

William  I.  king  of  Sicily,  according  to  the  william  1. 
cuftom  of  the  Norman  princes,  was  in  alliance  Jjin8a°if  S,jf* 
with  the  pope  againft  the  fovereign  of  Germany.  the  pope. 
He  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  for  a  truce 
of  ten  years,  though  he  had  formerly  been  at 
war  with  Adrian  IV.  on  account  of  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  when  he  obliged  that  pontiff  to  give  obliged  him 
him  the  lnvefliture  of  La  Puglia  and  Calabria,  to  confirm 
and  likewife  to  confirm  the  famous  appointment  office*  of 
°l the  kings  of  Sicily  to  be  legates  of  the  pope  in  sidiye.°f 
their  own  dominions,  as  granted  by  Urban  II. 

Frederick 

• ;  / 
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Frederick  ftill  had  difputes  with  two  popes, 
Lucius  III.  and  Urban  III.  who  not  only  refilled 
their  confent  to  the  confecration  of  his  fon,  but 
infilled  on  his  reftoring  the  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  who  was  juftly  punifhed  for  his  rebell¬ 
ion  ;  that  he  fhould  difpenfe  with  the  clergy 
from  ferving  feodal  offices ;  that  he  fhould  re¬ 
nounce  the  right  of  mortmain  ;  and  that  all 
impropriations  of  tythes  fhould  be  reftored  to 
the  church,  as  was  ordered  by  the  council  of 
the  Lateran  in  the  year  1179.  was  that 
council  which  determined,  that  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  fhould  be  fufficient  to  de¬ 
cide  the  election  of  the  pope.)  The  difpute  was 
growing  warm,  when  dil'agreeable  tidings  from 
the  Eaft  occafioned  the  third  crufade.  This  di¬ 
verted  the  prefent  quarrel,  but  was  a  fource  of 
other  misfortunes. 

The  Chriftians  who  were  fettled  in  Afia  had 
run  into  all  kinds  of  diforders.  Having  be¬ 
come  enemies  to  one  another,  from  intereft, 
from  their  favage  difpofitions,  national  antipa¬ 
thies,  the  nature  of  the  feodal  government,  and 
unbridled  licenrioufnefs,  they  made  themfelves 
execrable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Muffulmen  by  their 
cruelties  and  robberies,  to  which  they  were  not 
afhamed  to  add  perjury,  from  a  perfuafion, 
that  oaths  made  to  infidels  were  not  binding; 
and  this  infamous  conduit  was  too  much  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  clergy.  The  military  monks 
themfelves  were  in  general  become  as  barbarous 
and  corrupted  as  the  reft.  The  meritorious 
zeal  for  religion,  which  fhould  have  rendered 

the, 
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the  crufaders  facred,  had  fcarcely  produced  any 
thing  but  crimes  and  misfortunes. 

Mahometifm,  in  the  mean  time,  was  fup-  Noradin 
ported  by  great  princes,  whofe  virtues  have 
been  celebrated  in  hiftory.  Noradin,  the  fultan  princes  a- 
of  Aleppo,  who  died  in  1173,  was  a  model  Murtlimtn. 
of  humanity,  juftice,  prudence,  and  courage. 

Saladine,  of  Perfian  origin,  who  was  attached  *?Js!inheim 
to  his  fervice,  aiter  having  gratified  his  ambi-  felf  very 
tion,  a  paffion  which  is  always  committing  adts  formidaWe- 
of  injuflice,  furpafied  him  in  generofity.  °The 
calif  of  Egypt  being  dead,  that  general  feized 
the  throne,  caufed  the  calif  of  Bagdad  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  true  pontiff,  and  thereby 
putting  a  flop  to  a  fchifm  of  long  continuance, 
eftablilhed  the  fovereign  authority,  which  had 
been  greatly  difturbed  by  religious  difputes. 

After  the  death  of  Noradin,  Saladine  rapidly 
extended  his  conquefts,  making  himfelf  matter 
of  Syria,  Arabia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Perfia,  and 
very  foon  threatened  Jerufalem,  which  was  in  a 

more  wretched  fituation  after  the  crufades  than 
it  had  been  before. 

.°f  Lufignan,  king  of  that  city,  but  ns7. 
whofe  title  was  difputed,  collefted  about  fifty  fHe  df?ts 
thoufand  men,  and  marched  againft  the  Sultan, 
who  had  laid  fiege  to  Tiberias,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  year  1187,  without  making  almoft  any 
refiftance,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  who  behaved  to  him  with  the  greateft 
generofity.  Saladine,  however,  ftruck  off  the 

t*eadr  uf  Renald  °f  Chatill°n,  with  a  blow  of 
his  fabre,  for  having  been  frequently  guilty 

of  treachery  to  the  Mahometans.  Jerufalem 

having; 
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Jerusalem,  having  yielded  at  difcretion,  he  not  only  de- 
’zesMsnaI*  C^ne<^  to  inaitate  the  cruelties  committed  for- 
crofi5y.sen**  merly  by  the  Chriftians  when  it  was  taken  by 
them,  but  likewife  difmifled  a  great  number  of 
the  prifoners  without  ranfom  ;  and  after  having 
made  Guy  de  Lufignan  fwear  never  to  take  up 
arms  againfl  him,  gave  him  his  liberty  ;  but 
with  permiffion  of  the  bifhops,  that  oath  was 
violated. 

Third  cru-  The  taking  of  Jerufalem,  and  a  new  cru- 
fade‘  fade  for  delivering  the  holy  city,  were  very 
foon  the  foie  fubjefts  of  converfation  through 
all  Europe;  Gregory  VIII.  and  his  fuccelfor 
Clement  III.  revived  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
people.  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  now  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of 
France,  forgot  their  quarrels  to  go  to  the  holy 
SaiadinCe  war,  and  impofed  a  tax  called  the  Saladine 
firft ' general  tythey  upon  all  who  refufed  to  be  enrolled  for 
tion.ribu"  the  crufade,  which  was  the  firfl:  inftance  of  a 
general  contribution  ;  but  the  clergy,  though  it 
was  a  religious  war,  alleged,  that  they  were 
exempted.  Frederick  Barbaroflfa,  led  by  his 
courage,  but  without  being  influenced  by  pru¬ 
dence,  had  taken  the  crofs,  and  was  the  firfl:  who 
fet  out,  being  accompanied  by  his  fecond  fon 
the  duke  of  Suabia. 

Ifaacus  Angelus,  the  emperour  of  Conftanti- 
nop!e,whofe  predeceflfor  Andronicus  Cornnenus, 
,190.  the  murderer  of  Alexis  Comnenus  II.  had  fuf- 
Barbar CfVa  feted  an  ignominious  death,  looking  upon  the 
and  his  fon  crufaders  as  enemies,  had  formed  an  alliance 
die  m  Alia*  ga|acJine  and  the  fultan  of  Iconium.  Fred¬ 
erick  at  firfl:  engaged  the  Greeks,  forced  the 

paflages. 
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paflages,  gained  two  vi&ories  over  the  Turks, 
took  lconium,and  penetrated  into  Syria,  where 
he  died  in  confeqtience  of  having  bathed  in  the 
Salif,  the  ancient  Cydnus,  famous  for  the  illnefs 
Alexander.  Of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
men,  of  which  his  army  was  compofed,  fcarcely 
eight  thoufand  remained,  which  were  led  bv  his 
fon  to  Antioch,  where  Guy  de  Lufignan,  not- 
withftanding  his  oath,  meditated  an  enterprife 
againft  Saladine.  The  Chriitians  laid  liege  to 
f  tolemais,  at  prelent  Acre,  and  at  this  famous 
liege  the  duke  of  Suabia  died. 

.  PhiljP  Auguftus,  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
king  of  England,  ambitious  rivals,  but  apparent-  pmjVp9‘au. 
ly  united  to  carry  on  the  holy  war,  prudently  £i&nd 
preferred  going  by  fea,  that  they  might  avoid  ifins°f, 
the  Greeks.  After  quarrelling  by  the  way,  they  at 

arrived  at  the  fiege  of  Acre.  The  Chriftian  ar-  ot  Act?‘ 
my  confifted  of  about  three  hundred  thoufand 
men  j  but  their  fuccefs  was  prevented  by  di- 
vifions,  jealoufies,  and  hatred.  Among  other 
Cornells,  Guy  de  Lufignan,  and  Conrad  marquis 
of  Tyre,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  as 
if  the  conqueft  had  been  infallible,  and  each  of 
them  was  fupported  by  a  party  ready  to  fipht 
againft  the  other.  Can  we  be  furprifed,  then,  „  .. 
that  Acre  held  out  a  fiege  of  three  years  ?  Sala-  1*%?' 
dine,  who  had  been  fometimes  fick,  fometimes  ylSCf 
engaged  in  cnaftifing  rebels,  came  to  its  relief 
but  ail  hope  was  over,  and  the  town  capitulated. 

e  Chriftians,  inftead  of  uniting  for  the 
conqueft  of  Jerufalem,  gave  themfelves  uo  Di,ren*0!,s 
more  than  ever  to  diffenfions.  Philip  Auguftus  & 

J  x  jealous 
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turns^to6”  jealous  of  Richard,  and  tired  of  the  fruitlefs 
France.  expedition,  leaving  only  a  few  troops,  em¬ 
barked  with  the  reft  of  his  army  for  France  5 
but  Richard,  who  was  not  fo  good  a  politician, 
continued  the  war  with  efforts  of  valour  that 
were  equally  aftonifhing  and  ineffectual.  Af¬ 
ter  having  defeated  Saladine,  he  concluded  a 
three  year’s  truce  with  him,  that  he  might 
return  to  Europe ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  this 
grand  expedition  were  confined  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Acre. 

Truce  of  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  Chriftians  were 
wkhSala-  Barbarians,  when  compared  with  this  Mufful- 
man,  whom  they  expedted  to  crufh.  Saladine 
agreed  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  for  the  ranfom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Acre,  and  at  the  term  of 
the  firft  payment  required  hoftages  for  the 
fafety  of  the  prifoners,  offering  to  give  others, 
on  his  part,  until  the  payment  of  the  whole 
fum  was  completed.  Richard  taking  this  mark 
of  diftruft  for  an  infult,  caufed  five  thoufand 
prifoners  to  be  maflacred  ;  and  the  Sultan  with 
regret  avenged  himfelf  upon  fome  Chriftians  by 
f  way  of  reprifal.  Notwithftanding  the  frequent 
proofs  of  treachery  given  by  his  enemies,  Sala- 
ftfn'd'ing'the  dine  faithfully  left  them  in  pofieffion  of  the  fea- 
hU  ene-ry  of  coaft  from  Tyre  to  Joppa,  as  he  had  promifed  at 
roies.  fjgning  the  truce.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a 
fum  of  money  for  charitable  ufes,  which  the 
Chriftians  and  Jews  were  entitled  to  fliare  equal¬ 
ly  with  the  Mahometans.  He  died  in  the  year 
1193,  and  his  empire  was  torn  in. pieces  by  his 
children  and  the  governours  .of  the  different 

provinces, 
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provinces,  as  almoft  always  happened  after  the 
death  of  conquerors. 

.  a  legate,  who  was  the  pope’s  minifter 

in  England,  irritated  the  people  by  his  defpot- 
ic  ehaviour,  and  Philip  Augultus  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  rival’s  ab- 
fence,  the  unfortunateRichard  having  been  fnip- 
w recked,  and  crofhng_Germany  in  the  difguife 
of  a  pilgrim,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Duke  of 
Auftria,  whom  he  had  offended  at  the  fie<>e  of 
Acre,  and  who  gave  him  up  for  a  fum  of  money 
to  the  emperour  Henry  VI.  That  prince  had 
married  the  heirefs  of  Sicily  5  but  Tancred,  a 
natural  fon  of  the  laft  king,  Roger  III.  had  feiz- 
ed  that  kingdom,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Richard,  who  of  courfe  was  an  enemy  to 
the  emperour.  Henry,  in  concert  with  thekinor 
01  trance,  was  not  aihamed  to  keep  him  fifteen 
months  in  pnfon,  to  accufe  him  before  the  diet 
of  the  empire  of  an  intended  affaffi nation,  and 
to  exaft  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  marks  of 
filver  for  his  ranfom.  The  hero  of  the  crufade 
was  treated  as  a  free  booter  ! 

hva  llrCady  inftl'Sated  J°hn>  brother 
n  gMl  k,U1P’  *°  rebel>  and  given  him 
the  invettiture  of  the  French  provinces,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  a  confiderable  part  of  Nor- 
mandy.  Richard  was  no  fooner  fet  at  liberty 

rcZtly,eTh  /0  I-6  tranfp°rtS  °f  raSe  and 

g  •  1  he  two  kings  continued  at  war  for 

feveral  years  ;  but  it  confifted  only  of  trivial  en¬ 
gagements,  fi.eges,  fmart  and  bloody  actions, 

Th^reonl^h^  n°u  lmPortant  confequences. 

I  he  people  being  exhaufted,  and  the  finances 
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fwallowed  up  by  the  crufades,  how  could  great 
enterprifes  be  expefted  ?  They  ’fought,  then 
entered  into  treaties,,  and  very  foon  took  up 
arms  again.  Richard  being  wounded  with  an 
arrow  at  the  fiege  of  a  caftle  in  the  Limoufine, 
where  he  expefted  to  find  a  confiderable  booty, 
died  in  the  year  1199.  His  valour  proceeded 
from  an  impetuous  temper  which  he  never 
could  moderate. 

Henry  VI.  who  treated  him  fo  bafely,  em¬ 
ployed  hisranfom  to  conquer  Sicily.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  that  emperour  with  the  princefs  Con- 
fiance,  the  only  lawful  heirefs  of  the  Norman 
princes,  gave  him  a  title  which  he  could  not  re¬ 
alize  but  by  force  of  arms.  After  the  death  of 
Tancred,  to  whom  the  pope  and  the  people  had 
confirmed  the  fuccefiion,  he  went  into  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  reduced  La  Pug¬ 
lia  and  Sicily  ;  and,  as  if  acts  of  barbarity  had 
been  calculated  to  ftrengthen  a  power  which 
they  render  odious,  caufed  the  body  of  Tancred 
to  be  dug  up,  the  eyes  of  his  young  fon,  William 
the  Third,  to  be  put  out,  and  put  to  death  or 
perfecuted  their  partifans. 

It  was  by  this  means  that  the  family  of  Sua- 
bia  got  poffeflion  of  thofe  dominions,  which 
had  been  gained  from  the  Greeks  and  Saracens 
by  fome  gentlemen  of  Normandy.  <c  Thus, 
€C  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  twenty  provinces  have 
cc  been  under  the  dominion  of  Jovereigns  whom 
Cf  nature  had  placed  at  three  hundred  leagues 
diftance ;  a  fubjeft  of  perpetual  difcord ,  and  a 
proof  of  the  wifdom  cf  the  S  a  lick  lawy  which  is 

cf  (till  more  beneficial  to  a  J mall  fate  than  to  a 
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great  kingdom  ”  Ought  he  not  to  have  added. 

If  a  fmall  had  power  to  fupport  itfelf  a- 

gainit  the  claims  of  powerful  princes,  who  are 
interelted  in  the  dilpute  ?  Do  they  regard  the 
welfare  of  the  people  ? 

b  It  is  Paid  that  the  emperour  was  punifhed  for 
his  cruelties  by  his  own  wife,  whofe  rights  he  HenJy  vi. 
had  a  little  before  fecured,  and  that  (he  revenged  his  w?fed. by 
her  countrymen  by  giving  him  poifon.  He  had  His  attem  , 
propofed  to  the  Germans  to  unite  Sicily  to  the  ^makT1^ 
imperial  territories,  to  make  all  the  fiefs  heredit- 
ary,  and  to  give  up  the  right  of  mortmain,  upon 
condition  that  the  empire  fhould  be  declared  in 
xtoe  fulleft  manner  JucceJJive  and  hereditary  in  his 
family.  More  than  fifty  princes  and  ftates,  who 
gave  their  votes  at  the  election  of  the  emperour, 
readily  concurred  ;  but  fome  oppofed  it,  and  the 
pope,  retracted  his  confent,  which  he  had  in  ap¬ 
peal  ance  granted,  becaufe,  as  a  cotemporary  au¬ 
thor  alleges,  he  was  afraid  of  'prejudicing  the  right 

cf  the  Holy  See  to  confirm  the  ele Elion  of  the  empe- 
rcurs.  '  r 

1  his  was  the  period  in  which  the  fbvereign 
pontiffs  carried  their  attempts  againft  crowned  JfRom?* 
heads  to  the  greatefl  excefs.  Political  hiftory  becomes 
will  now  be  more  clofely  connected  than  ever  erjrui  than 
v/ith  the  court  of  Rome.  The  pontificate  of  In-  ever* 
nocent  III.  and  tne  reign  of  Frederick  II.  make 

important  period,  in  which  a  number  of  fafts 
a^e  collected  that  defer ve  a  particular  narration: 

■But  let  us  firft  take  a  curfory  view  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions  whicn  deferve  our  attention,  and  examine 
whatever  is  remarkable  in  their  fituation  before 
£he  thirteenth  century. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Germany  and  the  North. — Italy.- 

Spain. 


Germany  and  the  North. 


Difputes 
with  Rome 
contributed 
greatly  to 


it,  as  well 


as  the  Nor¬ 
mans  and 
the  clergy. 


UNDER  the  emperours  of  the  Houfe  of 
Franconia,  the  royal  authority  was  almoft 
annihilated  in  Germany  :  It  had  declined  great¬ 
ly  under  the  Houfe  of  Saxony  from  the  time 
that  feodal  government  had  taken  deep  root; 
that  the  Othos  had  made  the  clergy  too  rich  to 
continue  dependent ;  and  the  ftates  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  making  war  or  peace,  forming 
laws,  or  deciding  difputes  at  their  diets  ;  in  a 
word,  from  the  time  that  they  had  feparately 
exercifed  the  rights  of  fovereignty  :  But  the 
difputes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  with  the 
popes  completed  the  confufion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Normans  of  Italy,  whom  the  empe¬ 
rours  at  firll  protected,  with  a  defign  of  employ¬ 
ing  them  againft  the  Arabs,  being  united  with 
the  popes  from  their  mutual  intereft,  became 
formidable  enemies  ;on  the  other,  the  German 
princes  and  prelates  took  advantage  of  contin¬ 
gencies  to  increafe  their  power  ;  they  extorted 
new  conceffions  in  return  for  their  fervices, 
aggrandizing  and  ftrengthening  themfelves  by 

new  rebellions.  It  was  expe&ed  that,  by  raifing 

the 
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the  clergy  to  confiderable  power,  a  barrier 
would  be  oppofed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
nobility  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  forefeen, 
that  they  would  fhake  off*  the  yoke  as  well  as 
the  reft.  Fiefs  being  hereditary  in  families,  the 
prelates  might  naturally  afk — Wherefore  fhould 
the  nomination  to  benefices  be  left  in  the  power 
of  the  fovereign  ?  Why  depend  upon  his  choice  ? 
Undoubtedly  this  idea  occafioned  the  affair  of 
inveftitures,  which  entirely  deftroyed  both  the 
right  of  naming  to  the  great  benefices,  and  con¬ 
firming  the  election  of  the  popes. 

In  proportion  as  the  rights  of  the  crown  were  Powerac_ 
diminiftred,  thofe  of  the  ftates  were  increafed.  quired  by 
A  cotemporary  of  Henry  IV.  exprefsly  fays,  man  ftates# 
that  all  publick  bufinefs  ought  to  be  managed 
by  the  council  and  authority  of  the  dukes. 

The  confent  of  the  dates  became  neceftary  for 
the  conferring  a  dutchy,  for  the  creation  of  a 
prince,  for  difpofing  of  the  royal  domain,  and 
for  granting  a  pardon  to  whoever  had  been 
condemned  by  the  ftates.  The  regal  jurif- 
didion  was  weakened  in  proportion.  The 
eccleftaftical  princes  had  the  power  of  high  and 
low  juftice  in  their  dominions,  and  the  lecular 
princes  did  not  fufter  any  tribunal  in  theirs, 
but  that  of  the  emperour  in  perfqn  :  In  oneTheftat« 
word,  the  ftates  engrafted  to  theikfelves  the  e,ngro're? 
entire  government,  i  he  power  of  depofing  the  govern- 
emperour,  which  they  arrogated  to  themfelves  ment* 
at  the  diets,  ferves  to  prove  the  weaknefs  of 
the  fovereignty.  It  is  furprifing,  that  the  love 
of  the  ancient  Germans  for  independence 
fhould  fubfift  in  Germany  more  than  elfewhere  ? 

-  -  At 
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At  the  time  the  family  of  Suabia  afcended 
the  throne,  a  part  of  trance  was  comprehended 
in  the  German  empire,  which  was  bounded  on 
that  fide  by  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Maefe, 
and  the  Scheld.  If  the  emperour  had  no  great 
authority  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  what 
could  he  have  on  the  borders  ?  What  could  he 
do  at  fuch  adiftance  ? 

A  very  evident  change  was  made  by  the 
Houfe  of  Suabia.  From  the  reign  of  Conrad 
III.  the  Roman  jurifprudence  gained  credit, 
though  every  thing  continued  to  be  decided  by 
the  German  laws.  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  as  we 
before  obferved,  was  fenfiblehow  advantageous 
it  might  be  to  the  prince.  The  civilians  of 
Bologna  having  adjudged  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  him,  in  virtue  of  the  principles  of 
Juftinian,  undoubtedly  animated  him  with  a 
defire  of  aduming,  at  lead,  the  empire  over 
his  own  fubjedts.  He  attempted  to  introduce 
into  Germany  thofe  laws  which  were  fo  favour-' 
able  to  the  prince,  and  added  the  Lombard 
laws,  which  made  the  vaflals  dependent  on  the 
fovereign.  He  punifhed  thofe  of  whom  he 
had  reafon  to  complain,  by  divefting  them  of 
their  poffefiions  :  He  difmembered  the  Hates  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
a  faithlefs  and  rebellious  vaffal  ;  increafed  the 
number  of  princes  and  of  free  towns,  and  thus 
added  to  his  own  power  by  dividing  the  dates 
of  Germany.  It  mud  be  confeffed,  that  he 
acknowledged  the  emperour  was  only  the  minifter 
of  government,  and  that  the  authority  lies  «  in  the 
council  of  the  princes  :  But  he  fo  well  knew  how 

to 
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to  govern  the  diets,  that  his  will  ferved  for  a 
law,  though  he  did  not  feem  to  command. 

Henry  VI.  followed  his  fteps,  and  had  fufficient 
fteadinefs  to  prohibit  appeals  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  After  Frederick  II.  the  fon  of  Henry, 
who  was  perfecuted  by  that  court,  every  thing 
funk  back  into  anarchy. 

The  emperours  bellowed  the  title  of  king,  Poland  and 
and  by  this  means  the  dutchies  of  Poland  and  ^°ch0 ^eia 
Bohemia  wereeredled  into  tributary  kingdoms.  tributary 
Hungary  had  its  independent  kings,  and  the  klllgdoms* 
ferocious  valour  of  the  ancient  Huns  dill 
exided  there.  Ruffia  was  yet  in  a  ftate  of  bar-  The  north- 
barifm,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Den-  domsTun'k 
mark  fcarcely  deferve  more  attention.  Thefe  bar!>a' 

•  \  c  nlm® 

nations,  from  whence  lo  many  conquerors  over- 
fpread  thefouthern  countries  of  Europe,  fcarce¬ 
ly  afford  fome  obfeure  materials  for  general 
hiftory.  The  firft  code  of  the  Swedes  was 
given  them  by  a  king  Erick.  Waldemar  I, 
king  of  Denmark,  founded  the  city  of  Dant- 
zick.  Chriftianity,  which  had  been  preached 
up  a  long  time  in  the  North,  was  very  late  be¬ 
fore  it  took  root  among  them,  and  they  were 
kept  in  barbarifin  by  continuing  in  ignorance. 


II. 

> 

ITALY. 

IN  Italy,  more  than  in  any  country,  a  chaos 
of  mifery  and  confullon  was  occafioned  by 
petty  factions,  petty  dates,  violence  and  an-  Venice  be- 
archy  5  but  Genoa  and  Venice  raifed  themfelves  IrZhom 

hv  commerce. 
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by  commerce.  The  firft  of  them  took  Corfica 
from  the  Arabs,  and  for  a  time  paid  a  tribute 

Venke.tLt  theu  P°P^  for  ,that  con<T‘eft  i  but  Venice, 

had  gained  though  not  io  ancient,  yet  more  powerful,  had 

quefts!°n*  Pree<^  herfeif  from  all  vaflalage  ;  Illria,  with  the 
coafts  of  Dalmatia  and  Ragufa,  were  under  her 
dominion  ;  lire  had  gained  victories  over  the 
Greeks  and  Hungarians,  and  lupported  Adrian 
IV.  againlt  the  emperour  Frederick  BarbarolTa. 
Thefe  two  commercial  republicks,  inftead  of 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  prudent  emula¬ 
tion,  unhappily  entered  into  a  war  with  each 

FWel^  othcrfrom  motives  of  jealoufy.  Lucca,  Pifa, 
and  Florence,  likewife  acquiring  a  tafte  for  in- 
duftry,  were  on  the  eve  of  gaining  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  arts  revived  in  Italy  at  a  time 
when  the  profefllon  of  arms  was  the  only  one 
that  was  refpe&ed  in  the  reft  of  Europe. 

III. 

SPAIN. 


Spain  ft  ill  W  E  left  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  elev- 

difmember-  enth  century  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Moors  and 

Chriftians,  and  both  of  them  a  prey  to  civil 
wars  j  the  laft  of  the  two  gradually  founding 
petty  kingdoms,  but  in  want  of  a  fingle  head 
to  ereft  them  into  a  powerful  ftate.  While 
that  country  continued  to  be  divided,  its  hiftory 
affords  only  a  few  detached  fads  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

The  cid,in  Jn  the  time  of  Alphonfo  VI.  king  of  Leon 

the  time  or  r  0 

Aiphonfo  and  Caltue,  the  Cid*  a  famous  general,  fignal- 

VI.  king  of  D  2  t 

Caftiie.  lZed 


/ 
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ized  hitnfelf  by  fome  aftions,  to  which  a  pafiion 
for  the  marvellous  has  added  a  great  many 
fables.  Sancho  king  of  Caftile  having  been 
aftaffinated,  his  brother  Alphonfo  was  fufpe&ed 
of  the  guilt,  and  purged  himfelf  by  oath,  with 
his  hands  between  thofe  of  that  of  hero.  The 
Cid  caufed  him  to  repeat  the  oath  three  times, 
and  thereby  loft  his  good  graces.  He  was  He  takes 
reftored  to  favour,  and  fent  to  befiege  Toledo ;  fr°mdthe 
an  expedition  to  which  foreign  warriors  were  ^rs  in 
attracted  by  the  fame  religious  zeal  that  carried 
them  to  the  crufades.  The  Moors  loft  that 
famous  city  in  the  year  1085,  and  Alphonfo 
having  made  it  his  capital,  permitted  the  free 
exercife  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  could 
not  repeople  it,  nor  maintain  it  in  its  ancient 
fplendour.  It  contained  about  three  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  the  Saracens, 
but  is  now  become  almoft  a  defert.  The  Cid 
likewife  made  a  conqueft  of  Valencia  in  the 
year  1094. 

Bernard,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  became  arch-  Archbi&- 
bifhop  of  Toledo,  and  had  immenfe  property  Toledo °f 
bellowed  upon  him  by  the  conqueror,  among 
which  were  reckoned  ten  cities  or  caftles  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  way  to  make  a  ftate  flourifh. 

Urban  II.  who  had  been  formerly  of  the  fame 
order  with  Bernard,  bellowed  upon  him  the  title 
of  primate  of  Spain  ;  a  title  contended  for  by 
other  metropolitans.  We  have  obferved,  in 
another  place,  how  much  the  popes  had  at  heart 
the  extenfion  of  their  temporal  authority  over 
this  part  of  Europe. 


A  Thonfo 
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Alphonfo  was  very  felicitous  to  eftablifb  the 
Romife  fervice,  inftead  of  the  ancient  Gothick 

1  ^  k  e  matter  became  To 

ferious,  that  a  proof  by  duel  was  ordered  to  de¬ 
cide  between  the  two  liturgies,  in  which  the 
Roman  champion  was  defeated  ;  but  that  did 
not  prevent  Alphonfo  from  perfifting  in  his  de- 
fign,  and  bringing  them  to  a  trial  by  fire.  The 
fire  probably  reipedfed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  :  However,  the  foreign  ritual  prevailed 
two  years  after,  from  its  being  zealouOy  fop- 
ported  by  the  queen  ;  but  feme  churches  dill 
retained  the  Mofarabick.  The  Spaniards  had 
good  fenfe,  magnanimity,  probity,  and  courage, 
but  prejudices  had  fuch  hold  on  them,  as  to  ob- 
fcure  and  bury  their  virtue  and  abilities. 

I  his  Alphonfo  VI.  who  betrayed  andjlrip- 
ped  his  brother,  who  dethroned  the  fon  of  his 
protedtor,  and  perlecuted  his  benefadtor  the  Cid, 
was  improperly  honoured  with  the  appellation 
of  Great.  In  this  manner  fuccefs  fiained  with, 
crimes  has  often  been  miltaken  for  greatnefs. 
Alphonfo  died  in  the  year  1109.  After  his 
death,  ins  fon  in  law  count  Henry,  the  Ton 
of  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  took  pofTeffion  of  a 
principality  in  Portugal,  which  had  been  newly 
gained  from  the  Moors.  Numbers  of  French 
came  to  fettle  in  Spain  after  the  conqueft  of 
Toledo,  from  their  having  obtained  confidera- 
ble  privileges,  of  which  there  are  kill  feme 
veftiges  remaining. 

SaragofTa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians, 
being  taken  by  Alphonfo  the  Warlike,  king  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  in  the  year  1118,  who 

made 
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made  it  his  capital,  as  Toledo  had  been  made 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile.  That  prince 
was  inceffantly  at  war,  both  with  Chriftians 
and  Muffulmen.  The  laft  gained  a  complete 
vidlory  over  him  in  the  year  1134*  which  cod 
the  lives  of  two  bifhops  and  an  infinite  number 
of  gentlemen.  He  died  of  vexation  about  eight  Hebe- 
days  after,  leaving  his  dominions,  by  an  abfurd 
will,  to  the  order  of  Templars.  The  will  was  to  the 
difregarded  as  it  deferved,  but  the  choice  of  a  Templars* 
fucceffor  occafioned  a  divifion  :  The  people  of  D;vIfl0n 
Arragon  elected  the  brother  of  the  laft  king,  between  the 
a  monk  who  was  incapable  of  governing,  while  a  rragon 
thofe  of  Navarre  chofe  Another  prince.  This  va?r£a" 
divifion  expofed  both  kingdoms  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Moors.  Alphonfo  VIII.  king  of  Caftile, 
faved  them  by  fending  immediate  fuccours  ;  but  the\ing  of 
being  more  anxious  for  his  intereft  than  his  ^sad- 
honour,  he  obliged  the  people  of  Arragon  to  vantage, 
yield  Saragoffa  to  him,  and  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre  to  do  him  homage  :  He  was  fo  elated  with 
fuccefs,  that  he  affedted  the  title  of  emperour 
of  Spain. 

In  the  year  1141  the  Templars  claimed  the  A 
crown  or  Arragon,  in  right  or  the  will  maae  in  with  the 
their  favour  by  Alphonfo  the  Warlike  ;  but  by  iV^girdto 
an  agreement,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  ^ArJagon. 
and  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  fome  lands  and 
other  property  were  yielded  to  them  in  Arragon, 

where  they  fettled.  If  they  had  been  in  a  fitu- 

,  ^  * 

ation  to  have  made  that  abfurd  will  valid,  they 
undoubtedly  would  have  reigned  in  it.  It  is  Military 
probable  that  the  military  order  of  Alcantara  sPtin,0* 
was  created  upon  their  model  in  the  year  1 158, 

to 
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to  which  Alphonfo  VIII.  king  of  Leon  and  Ca f- 
tile,  gave  in  fief  whatever  the  knights  could 
conquer  fiom  tne  TVIoors.  The  military  order 
of  Calatrava,  which  was  fubjedted  to  the  rules 
of  the  Ciftercians,  was  inftituted  two  years  af¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  of  St.  James  in  1161.  Thefe  in- 
ftitutions  fprung  from  one  another. 

PonutTin  A1Phonr°  Henriquez,  count  of  Portugal,  re- 
1139.  ceived  the  title  of  king  from  his  foldiers,  after 
a  battle  which  he  gained  over  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1139,  from  whom  he  afterwards  took 
Pope  Alex-  Lifbon.  Pope  Alexander  III.  believing  that 
renders  it  there  could  not  be  a  king  of  Portugal  without 
the  Holy  t0  ^IS  confent,  and  feizing  the  opportunity  of  ren- 
see.  dering  a  kingdom  tributary  to  the  church,  fent 
him  a  crown  in  the  year  1179,  and  put  him 
under  the  protedfion  of  the  Holy  See,  upon 
condition  of  his  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  two 
marks  of  gold.  A  confiderable  time  before  this, 
a  legate  had  prevailed  with  Alphonfo  to  pay 
four  ounces  of  gold  yearly.  The  politicks  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  always  awake,  and  its  fyf- 
tem  purfued,  while  the  princes  were  without 
any.  Strange  !  that  after  Gregory  VII.  they 
could  not  forefee  what  was  to  happen. 

Two  mar-  Alphonfo  IX.  a  king  of  Leon,  having  mar- 

aIpWo  ried  hiscoufln  Gei™an,  the  daughter  of  this 
ix  king  of  new  king  of  Portugal,  a  legate  of  Celeftine  HI. 

foived^by*  came  to  diffolve  the  marriage,  to  excommuni- 
thepope.  t  cate  the  bifhops  who  had  given  their  approba¬ 
tion,  and  to  lay  both  kingdoms  under  an  inter¬ 
dict.  Popular  fuperftition  was  inflamed,  and 
natural  calamities  feemed  to  be  proofs  of  divine 
wrath  3  the  hulband  and  wife  were  obliged  to 
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feparate,  though  they  had  feveral  children.  A 
fhort  time  after,  the  fame  king  of  Leon,  who 
was  accufed  of  keeping  a  Jewefs,  married  Beren- 
geria  of  Caftile,  likewife  a  relation  ;  upon  which 
Innocent  III.  publifhed  a  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  laid  him  under  an  interdict.  The 
king  refilled  for  fome  time,  but  at  laft  parted 
from  his  new  wife,  after  the  pope  had  declared 
their  children  legitimate. 

Some  writers  fay  that  marriage,  being  ob- 
ftrufted  on  account  of  kindred,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Spanifh  courts  as  a  matter  purely 
civil,  and  thought  that  it  might  be  difpenfed 
with  by  princes,  efpecially  between  perfons  of 
the  royal  family.  There  is  no  queftion  that  it 
was  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  emperours  from 
the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  it  is  evident  that  a 
king  of  Spain,  in  particular,  could  fcarce  marry 
any  but  a  relation,  unlefs  he  fought  a  wife  in 
another  country  :  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
a  number  of  thefe  marriages  had  never  been 
objefted  to  ;  but  fince  the  popes  had  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Spain,  inttances  of  arbitrary 
power  were  to  be  expe&ed  on  fuch  an  important 
fubjefl. 

The  court  of  Rome  knew  how  to  turn  every 
thing  to  its  advantage,  and  princes  feemed 
imprudently  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke. 
Peter  II.  king  of  Arragon,  having  married  the 
heirefs  of  the  countfhip  of  the  city  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  went  in  the  year  1204  to  be  crowned 
by  Innocent  III.  at  Rome,  and  obliged  his 
crown  to  pay  an  annual  quit  rent  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  ftates  of  Arragon  protefted  againft 
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an  obligation  which  would  infallibly  be  rniftak-- 
en  for  a  tribute,  and  infilled  that  the  king  could 
not  fubrait  to  it  without  their  content.  No 
prince  had  ever  been  crowned  at  Rome  without 
endangering  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  The 
pope  thought  that  the  crowning  of  kings  de¬ 
pended  upon  him  ;  at  leaft  he  adted  as  if  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  for  he  gave  leave  that  the 
kings  of  Arragon  might  be  crowned  at  Saragof- 
fa.  What  did  fuch  a  permilTion  fignify  ? 

There  were  This  is  all  that  I  find  remarkable  in  the  hifto- 
fanrkTng.U  *7  °f  Spain  before  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
SpTin.in  hitherto  detached  from  the  general  hiftory  of 
Europe  ;  we  meet  with  nothing  but  divifions. 
The  Moors  loft  an  extenfive  territory,  but  the 
poffeffions  of  the  Chrittians  were  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  Leon  and  Caftile,  Navarre,  Ar¬ 
ragon,  and  Portugal ;  and  thefe  petty  Hates,  fub- 
jeftto  frequent  revolutions,  often  at  war  with 
one  another,  formed  a  confufed  mixture  of  in- 
terefts  and  events,  in  which  neither  virtues  nor 
vices  could  be  eminently  diliinguilhed.  To 
make  particular  narrations  interefting,  politicks 
mull  have  a  confpicuous  theatre  in  which  to 
aft ;  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  muft  be  dis¬ 
played  in  their  full  vigour,  or  its  errours  and 
follies  produce  fome  extraordinary  phenomenon. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XII. 

•  ,  •  •  •  * 
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General  Observations. 

SOME  eftablifhments,  extremely  ufeful  both  Eftabmh. 

to  fovereigns  and  people,  had  been  formed  ment  of 
in  the  courle  of  a  century  ;  to  the  firft,  by  weak-  t!°ns  and 
cning  the  vaflals,  who  undervalued  the  royal 
anthority  ;  to  the  fecond,  by  the  dawnings  of  ment- 
liberty,  which  foftened  the  evils  of  oppreffion. 

I  fpeak  of  corporations  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  Thefe  corporations  were  affociations  of 

citizens  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  the 

privilege  of  electing  a*  mayor  and  fheriffs,  of 
governing  themfelves  and  taking  up  arms,  upon 
condition  of  furnifhinga  number  of  men  to  the 
fovereign  in  cafe  of  war,  and  paying  him  fome 
quit  rents.  Thefe  valuable  privileges  were  pur- 
chafed  with  money,  and  the  crufades,  by  oblic- 

lnrfP^^e  to  Peciin*ary  refources,  helped  to 
eitablifh  them.  Mod  of  the  cities  by  decrees 
became  petty  republicks,  diforderly  at  firfL  but  '  • 

in  which  the  nobles  could  no  longer  exercife 
t  eir  tyranny  ;  fo  that  their  fovereigns  mult 
render  their  dominion  refpedtable  in.  time,  or  in- 
c  become  the  confequence  of  their  liberty. 

ihe  contending  interells  of  the  nobles  and  Keenly op. 
citizens,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner  thofe  p,oftd  by  thc 

r  a  C  t  erP^5  occafioned  great  difturbances  at  . 

hrft.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fat,  Gualderick, 

VoL*3*  Z  bifhop 
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bifhop  of  Laon,  after  having  fold  his  confent 
to  the  corporation  of  that  town,  openly  at¬ 
tacked  them,  and  fell  the  vidtim  of  a  {edition 
which  his  own  outrage  had  occafioned.  The 
archbilhop  of  Reims  next  inveighed  againft 
corporations,  alleging  that  they  afforded  the 
ferfs  a  pretence  for  withdrawing  their  obedience 
'  from  their  lords  :  He  quoted  lome  paffages  of 
the  gofpel  upon  the  fubjedl,  without  refledting 
that  the  ferfs  recovered  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
purchafeda  liberty  which  they  had  not  loft  but 
from  the  f courge  'of  barbarifm.  The  clergy 
having  a  great  number  of  ferfs,  were  the  more  * 
alarmed  by  the  new  eftablifliment,  as  at  that 
time  they  were  little  attentive  to  the  intereft  of 
the  publick. 

the  empe-  In  Germany,  the  emperours  of  the  Houfe  of 
Houfe°ofhe  Franconia,  always  expofed  to  the  rebellions  of 
vicreafed4  ^eir  powerful  vaffals,  increafed  the  number  of 
the  number  free  cities  from  political  motives,  to  ftrengthen 
i°/Jree  C1U  the  party  of  the  burghers.  Henry  V.  granted 
the  privileges  of  citizens  to  tradefmen  and  ferfs 
who,  inhabited  feveral  towns,  which  occafioned 
the  diftindtion  of  tribes  into  nobles ,  free  bur- 
geffes ,  and  mechanick  burghers .  Arts  and  rnanu- 
Commerce  fadtures,  and  even  commerce,  had  hitherto  been 
a ° that1  time  looked  upon  as  difgraceful.  u  It  was  only 
many!"  “  among  the  Sclavonians  of  Mecklenburg  and 
cc  Pomerania ,  that  trade  and  manufactures  were 
receded  ;  they  carried  on  a  f great  commerce 
in  the  forts  of  Slefwick,  Rypen ,  and  Juliny 
“  and  failed  even  into  Ruffia.  When  Henry  V . 

«  declared  merchants^  and  tradefmen  free ,  there 

was  an  uni-verfal  change  ;  the  rivers  of  Ger - 

iC  many 
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<f  many  were  covered  with  veffels  ;  an  abund- 
f‘  <wo?,  hitherto  unknown ,  paffed  from  the  cit~ 

“  ies  into  the  country  ;  and  the  people  who 
<c  were  engaged  in  commerce ,  acquired  a  powers 
“  in  lejs  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which 
“  oftener  than  once  made  the  kings  of  Den- 
“  mark  and  Sweden  tremble.”  { Abrege  de 
1’Hift.  d’Allem.)  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  lib¬ 
erty  ;  even  at  its  birth  it  opens  the  road  to  hap- 
pinefs. 

In  moft  countries  the  fame  caufes  produce  Abilities 
the  fame  effefts.  Slavery  depress  the  mind, 
tetters  the  genius,  <ind  deprives  induftry  of  eve-  liberty* 
ry  fupport  by  Hiding  emulation.  .  When  liberty 
lleps  forth,  new  ferttiments  inipire  new  ideas, 
which  give  full  play  to  courage  and  all  the  fac- 
ulties  of  the  foul.  But  what  numberlefs  obPca-  But  every 
des  are  every  where  prefented  to  mar  the  happi- 
pels  ot  lociety,  and  what  a  length  of  time  is  nec-  norance  and 
'diary  to  overcome  them  !  Their  manners  were  fupermt:°n‘  . 
ftdl  under  the  yoke  of  barbarifm,  and  infinite 
mifchiers  were  perpetually  flowing  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  fuperftition.  Religion  was  ever  in 
their  mouths  j  but  fo  falfe  were  their  ideas  of  ir* 
that  the  moft  enormous  abufes  were  committed 
under  cover  of  that  refpeftable  name. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  zeal  of  fome  eontraft 
peop  e  makes  themaffedl:  to  conceal  thofe  abiifes 
o  which  there  are  fo  many  monuments  preferved  fupwftitioa. 
in  hiftory,  as  if  it  were  not  more  for  the  honour 
o  religion,  to  fhew  mankind  the  abyfs  into  which 
they  may  be  hurried  by  fuperftitious  prejudices, 
t  infpires  peace,  charity,  difintereftednefs,  a  love 
of  uepubhek  weal,  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  and  to 
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men  in  authority,  all  the  virtues  which  are  efTem* 
tial  to  the  exiftence  of  fociety,  and  which  be¬ 
come  facred  by  the  faithful  difeharging  of  duties. 
But,  on/he  other  hand,  behold  the  effects  of  fu- 
perftion.  The  facred  duties  of  the  clergy  be¬ 
came  an  odious  defpotifm.  The  pontiffs  were 
notfatisfied  with  the  polfeffion  of  principalities, 
but  defirous  to  be  the  fovereigns  of  the  world, 
and  to  reduce  all  crowned  heads  under  their  do¬ 
minion,  and  by  means  of  bulls  and  excommuni¬ 
cations,  almoft  realized  the  odious  chimera.  The 
power  of  binding  and  loofing  finners  in  a  tribu¬ 
nal  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of  falvation,  tied  up 
thofe  hands  that  ought  to  have  held  the  fword 
and  helm  of  kingdoms ;  an<^  freed  fubj  efts  from 
their  oaths  who  ought  to  have  executed  their 
orders.  The  clergy,  who  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to 
the  laws  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  people,  con¬ 
fined  legiflation  to  the  intereft  or  prejudices  of 
their  own  body  :  Becaufe  every  thing  might 
be  made  a  matter  of  confcience,  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  judge  in  all  cafes  ;  by  which 
means  marriage,  the  moft  important  objeft  of 
civil  law,  even  that  of  kings  as  well  as  fubjefts, 
abfolutely  depended  upon  their  judgment.  Thus 
the  moft  effential  contrafts  were  not  binding 
without  the  feal  of  their  authority  :  Teftarnents 
were  null,  if  they  did  not  contain  legacies  to  the 
church  ;  and  this  devotion  feemed  fuch  an  indif- 
penfable  duty,  that  to  die  without  a  will,  was 
a  crime  fufficient  to  deprive  the  deceafed  of 
the  rights  of  fepulture.  Thus  the  clerical 
privilege  exempted  from  all  contributions-  and 
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publick  burdens,  and  protedfed  from  the  hands 
of  juftice  a  number  of  abandoned  wretches, 
who  deferved  to  be  punifhed  with  the  greater 
feverity,  as  their  abufe  of  the  facred  profeflion 
made  their  guilt  the  more  atrocious.  This  is 
the  pidture  which  that  period  prefents  to  our 
view. 

Do  not  the  crufades  alone  fufficiently  difplay  The  effea» 
the  dreadful  effedts  of  fuperftition  on  the  church,  So^moft* 
fociety  in  general,  kings,  nobles,  and  private  tfthr‘kci”llg.in 
citizens  ?  A  plenary  indulgence  fecured  the  re-  fades* 
million  of  fins  to  all  who  enrolled  themfelves  in 
the  armies  of  the  popes.  Europe  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  in  a  flame,  enthufiafm  feized  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  they  ran  inftantly  to  take 
the  crofs.  Princes  abandoned  their  kingdoms, 
the  rich  their  poffeffions,  fathers  their  families, 
and  priefts  their  flocks. '  Every  one  eagerly 
haftened  to  Ihare  in  thefe  expeditions,  even 
women  and  children  :  A  diftafF  was  fent  as  an 
infult,  to  thofe  who  hefitated  from  motives  of 
fear  or  refledlion.  Cities  and  cajiles  are  become 
defer  ts,  fa  id  St.  Bernard  in  his  letter  to  pope 
Eugenius  ;  we  every  where  fee  widows  whofe 
hufbands  are  alive. 

Is  it  not  naturally  to  be  expedted,  that  the  it  was  the 
crufaders,  filled  with  religious  fervour,  would,  fault  of  the 

•r  .1  ^  7  . .  5  crufaders 

it  they  were  not  conquerors,  at  leaft  prove  pi!-  they  did  not 
grims  and  exemplary  penitents  ?  However,  their  ^ucceed• 
route  was  marked  with  murder  and  robbery  ; 
the  torrent  of  their  paflions  never  abated,  and 
they  were  glutted  with  human -blood  at  the  very 
time  they  gave  vent  to  their  devotion  in  tranf- 
ports  at  the  holy  fepulchre.  Mad  the  crufades- 
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been  properly  conduced,  Afia  might  have  been 
fubje^ed  to  the  chriftians  ;  but  they  only  fcrvcd 
to  ruin  and  depopulate  Europe,  to  caufe  mill¬ 
ions  of  men  to  penfh,  to  make  the  popes  more 
defpotick,  to  extinguilh  the  fmall  remains  of 
discipline  and  penance  in  the  church,  becaufe 
fuperftition  was  the  principal  fpring,  and  virtue 

and  prudence  equally  excluded  from  their 
councils. 

Su  perdition  Superftition  naturally  leads  to  fanaticifm  ;  it 
lanaticifm.  exceedingly  combuftible,  and  wants  but  a 
.  Angle  fjpark  to  fet  it  in  aflame.  During  this 
period,  Prance,  furnifhesus  with  a  number  of 
extraordinary  inftances.  "Sometimes  convul- 
fionaries,  who  afcribed  to  the  faints  the  power 
of  agitating  them  with  frantick  motions ;  fome- 
times  madmen,  who  believed  themfelves  proph¬ 
ets,  and,  drawing  the  people  after  them,  were 
worfhipped  almoft  like  God  himfelf  $  fome- 
times  zealous  reformers,  who,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  cenfuring  abufes,  attacked  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  authority,  broached  herefies  and  rebell¬ 
ions,  and  gave  rife  to  fe&s  who  were  enemies 
of  the  clergy,  and  whole  progrefs  made  them 
the  fcourge  of  the  chriftian  world. 

The  doc-  From  the  allies  of  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  who 

Arnold  of  was  .burnt  in  the  year  m 55,  by  order  of  pope 
grefcia  Adrian  IV. ilfued  numerous  fwarms  of  fanaticks, 

faii'toTe  that  very  foon  gathered  life  under  the  fword 
contagious.  0f  perfecution.  Unhappily  the  vices  and  dif- 

orderly  lives  of  the  clergy  furnilhed  too  much 
matter  for  inveftives.  The  faith  is  always  in 
danger,  when  its  depofitaries  neither  fupport  it 
by  precept  nor  example.  That  hatred  and 

;  •.  .  contempt 
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contempt  which  they  bring  upon  themfelves, 
cannot  fail  to  reach  to  the  truths  which  they 
teach,  and  which  give  them  a  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  An  infolent  curiofity  en¬ 
deavours  to  undervalue  their  inftrudtions,  on 
purpofe  to  degrade  their  profeflion,  which  was 

the  fource  of  new  herefies. 

The  new  monaftick  orders  of  Ciftercians,  Car- 
thufians,  and  thole  of  Vallombrola,  Premontre,  de«, 
Fontevraud,  &c.  revived  that  extraordinary 
fervour  which  was  no  longer  to  be  met  with 
in  the  opulent  order  of  Clugny  :  Of  courfe  they 
acquired  lands  with  credit,  and  in  their  turns 
grew  remifs  as  well  as  the  others.  Certainly 
St.  Bernard  did  not  forefee  this,  when  he  fo  f*;®eur”£ri 
bitterly  cenfured  the  lives  of  the  monks  of  prejudiced 
Clugny  :  But  by  procuring  an  exemption  from  of  h1s°own». 
all  tythes  for  his  own  order  from  pope  Innocent  \nnga^l£ 
II.  he  feems  himfelf  to  have  followed  that  in-  ciugny. 
elination,  which  is  but  too  natural*  and.  with 
which  the  monks  have  been  reproached,  of  fo- 
liciting  privileges  which  diftinguifh  and  enrich 
their  order.  Was  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot 
of  Clugny,  wrong  in  complaining  of  a  concef- 
fion  which  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
monaftery  ?  cc  Who  ever  heard ,  faid  he,  that 
<c  the  pope  by  his  fingle  will  has  ever  deprived , 

<c  not  only  a  churchy  but  even  a  filly  womans 
cc  of  her  rights  y  without  taking  cognizance  op 
ic  the  caufe  ;  or  that  the  property  of  one  has  been 
cc  given  to  another  without  the  confent  of  the 
<c  proprietor  ?”  Notwithftanding  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  the  privileges  of  the  Ciftercians  were 
maintained,  •  as  the  ancient  exemptions  of 
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Clugny  had  been,  notwithftanding  thofe  of  the 
bilbops.  One  abufe  feems  to  authorize  another. 

1  here  are  few  anecdotes  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
new  monks  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
1  eter  Igneus,  which  happened  at  Florence  in 
the  year  1067.  The  monks  of  Vallombrofa, 
and  John  Gualbert  their  founder,  fufpe&ine  the 
1  nop  °f  Florence  offimony,  were  perfuaded, 
rom  their  zeal,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  defame 
urn  j  they  loudly  declared,  that  he  was  a 
ieietick,  and  that  they  could  not  receive  the 
lacraments  from  him.  Deaf  to  the  remon- 
i.rances  of  prudent  men,  and  even  to  thofe 
or  the  cardinal  Peter  Damien,  they  ftirred  up 
a  fedition  of  the  people, ''but  more  particularly 
or  the  women  of  Florence  againft  their  prelate, 
and  infilled  upon  the  ordeal  by  fire/  Peter 
Aldobrandin,  a  monk  of  that  congregation 
fubmitted  to  it  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
cityr.  Two  piles  of  ten  feet  long  were  eredted 
very  near  to  each  other  ;  and  when  reduced 
almoft  to  cinders,  it  is  faid,  he  pafled  between 
them  barefoot,  and  at  a  flow  pace,  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  lead  burnt,  from  which  he  obtained 
the  furname  of  Igneus.  The  miracle  may  be 
the  more  fufpedted,  as  pope  Alexander  II.  com¬ 
manded  the  monks  to  be  Client  about  it,  but  they 
difobeyed  ;  however,  the  pope  depofed  the 
bifhop  whom  he  would  fruitlefsly  have  fup- 
ported.  Aldobrandin  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 

Quarrels  increafed  with  the  new  inftitutions  : 
The  regular  canons  contended  with  the  monks 
for  fiiperiprity  in  point  of  perfection  j  the  white 

and 
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and  the  grey  friars  wanted  to  carry  it  over  the 
black  ;  the  black,  proud  of  their  antiquity, 
were  provoked  at  the  arrogance  of  the  new 
comers ;  farcafms  and  inveftives  were  not  fpar- 
ed.  Rivalfhip  was  ftill  more  enflamed,  as  we 
fhall  foon  fee,  when  the  mendicant  friars  attract¬ 
ed  univerfal  attention,  eclipfed  all  the  other  or¬ 
ders,  and  became  the  foie  directors  of  confcienc- 
es.  Every  thing  fooner  or  later  fliews  a  tincture 
of  human  weaknefs.  What  fhould  feem  very 
extraordinary,  is,  not  the  orders  of  monks  de¬ 
generating  as  they  became  more  powerful,  but 
that  in  multiplying  beyond  meafure,  they  never 
once  reflected,  that  they  ^were  to  undergo  the 
fate  of  all  human  inflitutions  ;  and  that  thofe 
who  were  no  longer  ufeful,  became  hurtful  from 
that  very  circumftance. 

I  fhall  not  lofe  time  in  giving  proofs  of  the  Follies 
ignorance  of  thofe  ages,  when  all  was  miracle 
or  prophecy.  The  authenticity  of  a  fufpefted  ranee  and 
relick  was  proved  by  bulls  j  councils  decided  fuperftitlon* 
upon  the  authority  of  forged  a6ts  with  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  a  faint,  or  the  place  where 
his  body  v/as  depofited.  A  bold  impoftor,  or 
a  mad  enthufiaft,  needed  only  to  open  his 
mouth  to  perfuade  the  multitude  whatever  he 
plealed.  Till  the  time  that  the  clergy  acquired 
learning,  and  informed  the  minds  of  the  people, 
we  fhall  fee  fatal  extravagancies  perpetuated 
under  the  mafk  of  religion.  The  feaft  of  fools , 
th zfeajl  of  affeS)  are  a  difgrace  to  religion  ;  but, 
however,  they  did  not  difturb  fociety. 

The  works  of  Ariftotle,  badly  tranflated,  and  Theperi- 
wretchedly  commented  on  by  the  Arabians,  ftill  p^hy> 
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IchoJaftick  f  worfe  underftood  by  the  chriftians  in  the  Wefty 
^jfputes.  far  from  fpreading  a  tafte  for  philofophy  fuited 
to  difpel  errours*  proved  the  fouree  of  all  the 
fdiolaftiek  diiputes,  which  were  as  hurtful  to 
fociety  as  ignorance.  This  rage  for  difputing, 
which  began  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 
made  aftonifhing  progrefs  in  proportion  as  the 
minds  of  men  waked  from  their  lethargy.  The 
imiverfahy  the  dijlinftions *  the  ridiculous  futil¬ 
ities  of  the  fchools*  became  important  objefts, 
about  which  they  quarreled  with  rage  and 
animofity.  . . 

They  ex-  Unfortunately  they  handled  the  doctrines  of 
lig.ous  doc-  religion  as  they  did  metaphyficks  ;  matters  of 
tnnes.  faith  already  fo  obfcure  in  themfelves*  were 
involved  in  a  jargon  of  words  without  ideas* 
and  they  thought  they  explained  them  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  more  inexplicable.  It  was  this 
Abelard  that  ruined  Abelard,  a  man  of  genius*  learned, 

perfecuted#  i  •  *  •  •  *  *?  •  i  ,  • 

conlidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived*  and  vir¬ 
tuous  after  his  fail  with  Eloifa*  but  a  rafh  theo¬ 
logian*  and  bigotted  to  his  fyftems.  His  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  Trinity  raifed  fome  enemies 
againfl:  him*  who  were  more  to  be  dreaded  from 
their  power  than  their  knowledge*  and  he  was 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Soifions  without 
shearing.  St.  Bernard  employed  all  his  zeal 
againft  him*  and  from  that  time  the  theologian 
experienced  nothing  but  continual  difturbance 
and  mortifications.  If  we  may  believe  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter*  fome  perfon  accufed  him* 
before  the  council  of  Soiffons,  of  teaching  that 
the  Father  alone  is  all  powerful  ;  upon  which 
Conon  the  legate*  with  an  air  of  furprife,  faid 
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A  child  could  not  be  capable  of  Juch  a  miftakey 
fmce  the  elements  ef  the  faith  till  usy  that  there 
are  three  Almighties .  Upon  which*  one  of  the 
profeffors  quoted  with  a  fmile,  the  words  of  the 
creed — And  yet  there  is  but  one  Almighty .  Abe¬ 
lard's  great  offence  was*  that  he  eclipfed  his 
rivals,  who  were  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and 
becaufe  he  would  not  echo  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  monks  of  St.  Dennis  looked  upon 
him  as  guilty  of  impiety,  and  a  fiate  criminal, 
becaufe  he  prefumed  to  queftion  the  fable  of 
Sr.  Dennis  the  Areopagyte,  their  pretended 
patron. 

All  the  ideas  which  they  had  of  the  fciences,  Sciences  of 
at  that  time,  came  from  the  Arabians,  whofe  ^Arabl~ 
mod  famous  writers  were  Avicenna  and  Aver- 
roes.  They  were  attached  to  mathematicks*  to 
-an  appearance  of  philofophy  taken  from  Arif- 
totle,  and  to  medicine,  mixed  with  judicial 
aiirology.  The  fchool  of  Salerno  was  indebted  School  of 
to  them  for  its  fame,  and  about  the  beginning  balcrno* 
of  the  twelfth  century*  this  fchool  publifhed 
its  celebrated  work*  containing  the  precepts  of 
phyiick*  in  Leonine  verfe.  The  clergy  and 
monks  were  for  a  long  time  the  foie  poffeffors  of 
a  fcience  lo  little  fuited  to  their  profeffion  \  they 
only  could  read  the  books  which  contained  it, 
and  they  alone  were  capable  of  making  any  ufe 
of  them.  - 

Other*  fchools  cultivated  different  fubje&s  ;  univcrfi- 
academies  or  univerfities  were  inftituted.  We  ties‘ 
obfervcd  before*  that  the  Roman  jurifprudence 
was  taught  with  reputation  at  Bologna.  Irnerius  civilians  of 
ot  Wernerus  had  the  honour  of  makino-  this  Bolosna* 
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ftudy  flourifh  in  that  place,  under  the  emperour 
Lothaire  II.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  his  dif- 
ciple  Afo  had  ten  thoufand  auditors  ;  and  Ac- 
curfus,  who  fucceeded  him,  was, called  the  idol 
of  the  civilians.  The  firft  authors,  or  reftorers 
of  fcience,  always  excite  a  fort  of  fuperftitious 
veneration.  Being  themfelves  fuperltitioufly 
attached  to  thofe  books  of  which  they  are  the 
interpreters,  they  often  miftake  the  letter  for 
the  fpirit  of  the  author  ;  inftead  of  difcufTino- 
the  principles,  they  carried  them  to  extravagant 
lengths,  defending  the  falfe  with  the  fame  zeal 
as  the  true,  and  often  with  a  greater  degree  of 
enthufiairn.  The  Roman  law  has  had  it  fanat- 

lcks,  whofe  prejudices  have  found  the  way  into 
modern  legiflation. 

Theeccie-  However,  nothing  could  be  more  funda- 

*SoJnU'  menta%  ufeful  than  that  kind  of  ftudy,  where, 
ought  to  be  among  a  number  of  bad  laws,  the  molt  folid 
the  ciyil.^  foundations  of  focietyynay  be  found  ;  in  which 
the  principal  objeft  of  ftudy  ought  to  be  the 
knowledge  neceflary  for  fixing  the  limits  of 
both  powers,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  allow,  and  the  method  of  reftraining  the 
To  which  abufe  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion.  But  the 
dia  of  G?a-  court  of  Rome  was  never  without  refources. 
opPnoftda.s  Gtatian,  a  Tufcan  monk,  in  the  time  of  Eu- 
v  genius  III.  publifhed  his  famous  colledion  of 

canons,  entitled,  Qoncot dantia  canonum  dijcondan - 
tiurn  ;  a  confufed  work,  badly  compofed,  full 
of  errours,  being  a  feries  of  falfe  decretals,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  eftablifh  a  boundlefs  defpotifm  in 
ttie  Holy  See,  and  to  withdraw  the  clergy  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  cognizance  of  fecular  tribunals  i 
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a  work,  however,  which  was  made  the  bafis  of 
the  canon  law,  the  rule  for  decifions,  and  by 
continuing  feveral  ages,  has  prevailed  over  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  as  well  as  over  the  civil  law  and  the 
true  difcipline  of  the  church.  The  commenta¬ 
ries  with  which  it  has  been  loaded  are  ftill  more 
abfurd  than  the  text. 

We  lhall  in  this  place,  with  Gianone,  take  Means  to 

X  *  ~  *  j  i 

notice  of  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  policy  of  ™ non  law 
the  Romilh  court.  The  more  the  civil  law  was  Prevail- 
ftudied,  the  more  it  was  neceflary  to  make  the 
canon  law  prevail.  They  oppofed  book  to  book, 
ftill  following  the  fame  method  ;  Gratian's 
decree  to  the  pandefts,  Gregory's  decretals  to  the 
code ,  to  the  novella  the  fixth  decretal ,  and  the 
Clementine  conftitutions  with  the  Extravagants  of 
John  and  his JucceJfors.  Paul  IV.  caufed  the 
canonical  inftitutes  to  be  compofed,  that  they 
might  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  inftitutes  of 
Juftinian.  (See  I'Hiftoire  de  Naples ,  livre  xiv.) 

This  kind  of  ftudy  was  the  road  to  preferment, 
and  abforbed  almoft  every  other.  , 

The  manners  in  general  were  ftill  the  fame  •  Manners 
grofs  ftupidity,  brutal  valour,  romantick  gal-  gi-oS* 
lantry,  or  blind  credulity,  were  the  charafterif- 
ticks  of  the  times.  Caufes  were  decided  by  d  u¬ 
els  or  fenfelefs  practices  ;  tafte  and  the  polite 
amufements  of  fociety  were  unknown  ;  there  was 
no  police,  no  fecurity  for  individuals,  no  juft 
notion  of  any  thing,  and  confequently,  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  happinels.  The  inftinct  of  lavages 
feems  preferable  to  this  ftate  of  fociety,  where 
there  was  neither  peace  nor  regularity. 
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An  invention  derived  from  the  crufades  was 
that  of  armorial  bearings,  by  which  the  cham¬ 
pions  were  diftinguiflied  under  the  iron  armour 
that  enti  rely  covered  their  bodies.  From  hence 
fprung  heraldry,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a 

fcience  when  ufeful  ftudies  were  almoft  entirely 
neglected.  .  ■ 
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,  *  * 

Innocent  III.  and  Frederick  II. — In- 

9  *  / 

crease  of  the  Power  of  the  Popes. — ■ 
End  of  the  Crusades  under  St.  Louis. 

•  f ' 

■C  '  ^ 

fFromthe  Beginning  to  near  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century.  J 

*  -  ‘  / 

-  - -  w—m  ,  >■  - - — 

CHAP.  I. 

• '  •  -  •  ?  '  ' 

-  •  » 

%  1  •  .  *  K 

Pontificate  of  Innocent  II L — —Mi  Attempts 
againji  Philip  Augustus,  (Ac . — — Fourth 

Crufade,  and  Faking  of  Constantinople. 

■  * 

INNOCENT  III.  one  of  the  greateft  ge- 
niufes,  and  moft  able  and  daring  men  that 
ever  fat  upon  the  papal  throne,  deferves  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  epocha,  as  his  at¬ 
tempts  and  fuccefs  furpafled  thofe  of  Gregory 
VII.  Being  chofen  in  the  year  1 198,  before  he 
was  forty  years  of  age,  he  immediately  fignal- 
ized  his  fkill  in  politicks,  by  fome  ftrokes  of  au¬ 
thority  which  prom i fed  a  Heady  purluit  of  def- 
potifm.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Ancona, 
Spoleto,  and  feveral  other  places  ;  entered 
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•s,  .  ■> 

into  a  league  with  the  principal  cities  ofTuf- 
cany  againft  the  empire;  deprived  the  king  of 
Sicily  of  the  right  of  being  legate  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  by  giving  the  inveltiture  to  the  young 
king  Frederick,  fon  of  Henry  VI.  and  queen 
Conftance ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  guardianlhip 
of  that  prince,  who  was  ftill  an  infant,  it  was  not 
fo  much  with  a  view  to  be  his  protedtor,  as  a 
defire  of  oppreflrng  him  ;  for  he  did  not  long  de- 
of  theatrcd  ]ay  to  fhew  his  hatred  of  the  Houfe  of  Suabia, 
which  was  t00  Powerful  to  appear  in  his  eyes 
the  friend  of  the  Holy  See. 

1197.  The  imperial  crown  belonged  to  Frederick  II, 
n?fhouJd  becaufe  he  had  been  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 

ceevdeduhis  mar^s  from  .his  craclle-  His  uncle  Philip,  duke 
fatherHen-  of  Franconia  and  Suabia,  marquis  of  Tufcany, 

ry  *  was  charged  with  the  guardianlhip  and  the  re¬ 
gency,  but  was  the  more  detefted  by  Innocent, 
as  he  had  defpifed  the  cenfures  of  the  church 
when  excommunicated  by  Celeftine  III.  The 
pope  infpired  the  bifhop  of  Cologne  with  his 
fentiments,  and  railed  a  cabal,  which  eledted 
Berthold,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Houfe  of 
Suabia,  emperour;  but  Philip,  by  a  prefent  of 
eleven  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  perfuaded 
Berthold  to  defifl,  and  then  reprefenting  to  the 
ftates  how  favourable  the  minority  of  Frederick 
was  to  the  views  of  the  court  of  Rome,  got  him- 
felf  eledted,  either  to  gratify  his  own  ambition, 
or  to  preferve  the  crown  in  his  family. 

The  pope  '  He  ve*T  ^°on  ^acJ  a  competitor  to  contend 
gets  ocho  with.  The  archbilhop  of  Cologne,  who’  was 
e  *  .  the  pope’s  inftrument,  fet.  every  fpring  in 
motion,  and  by  his  intrigues  furreptitioufly 
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aflembled  a  diet,  where  the  votes  fell  upon  Otho 
of  Brunfwick,  count  of  Poitou,  nephew  of 
Richard  king  of  England,  and  third  fon  of 
Henry  the  Eion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whofe  re¬ 
bellions  had  beenpunifhed  by  Frederick  Barba- 
roffa.  Otho  was  indebted  co  Richard’s  money 
for  his  eledion,  but  after  the  death  of  that 
king,  his  l'u  cce/Tour  John  Lackland  did  not  con- 
tinue  to  afllft  him.  Philip,  in  alliance  with  the  Philip  con. 
king  of  France,  having  defeated  his  rival,  all  ha!”* 
Germany  declared  in  his  favour  j  and  Innocent,  formated, 
who  had  excommunicated  him,  at  laft  was  rec¬ 
onciled,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  daughter  of 
that  prince  in  marriage  for  his  nephew  ;  but  the 
emperour  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  advantages, 
for  he  was  affaffinated  in  1208,  by  a  nobleman 
whom  he  had  offended  ;  when  Otho  IV.  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  crufhed,  was  uni-  £cds  him. 
ver fally  acknowledged  by  the  diet  of  the 
empire. 

trance  and  England  became  the  theatre  of  i*oo. 
molt  important  tranfaftions  :  There  it  was  that  Philip  a! 
Innocest  III.  by  his  bulls,  anathemas,  and  leg-  guftus- 
ates,  wanted  to  dilpofe  of  every  thing,  as  the 
fovereign  both  of  kings  and  people.  Philip 
Auguftus  having  divorced  Ingelburge,daui^hter 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  kingdom  was  laid 
under  a  general  interdict  in  confequence  of 
this  divorce,  though  two  legates  of  Celeftine 
III.  had  declared  the  marriage  null  becaufe  of 
their  being  related.  Thus  marriages  were  an¬ 
nulled  or  not  annulled  on  account  of  kindred, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  court  of  Rome 
at  the  time  j  and  fovereigns  had  no  rule  upon 
VoL-3-  A  a  which 
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which  they  could  depend.  At  firft,  Philip  dif- 
played  the  fteadinefs  of  his  temper,  and  punifli- 
ed  whoever  prefumed  to  difturb  the  kingdom 
by  executing  the  orders  of  the  pope  ;  but  yield¬ 
ing  from  policy,  he  reftored  the  title  of  queen 
to  Ingelburge,  from  which  fhe  received  but  lit¬ 
tle  advantage,  being  immured  in  a  cloifter.  The 
views  of  the  pope  were  dire&ed  to  England,  at 
that  time  expofed  to  violent  revolutions,  which 
it  was  his  intereft  to  promote. 

■After  the  death  of  Richard,  his  brother  John, 
iurnamed  Lackland ,  becaufe  he  was  left  without 
appanage  by  Henry  II.  was  acknowledged  his 
iucceffor  :  But  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
claimed  the  crown  in  right  of  primogeniture, 
as  being  Ion  of  an  elder  brother  of  John.  In 
Prance,  where  the  feodal  tenure  is  more  regard¬ 
ed  than  in  England,  and  where  Philip  Auguftus 
wanted  to  weaken  a  powerful  rival,  Arthur  faw 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  declare  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  A  flight  accommodation  was  followed 
by  an  open  war,  as  foon  as  Philip  ceafed  to  be 
afraid  of  the  perfections  of  pope  Innocent. 
The  French  army  was  vi6torious  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  duke  of  Bretagne  loft  a  battle,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  cowardly,  inhu¬ 
man  tyrant,  who,  without  remorfe,  caufed  him 
to  be  aflaffinated. 

The  mother  of  Arthur,  and  the  ftates  of 
Bretagne,  applied  for  juftice  to  the  king  of 
PVance,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  murderer. 
The  vaflal  being  fummoned  to  the  aflembly  of 
peers,  did  not  attend,  and  therefore  all  his 
pofleflions  in  the  kingdom  were  confifcated.  It 
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is  certain,  that  a  vafial  was  under  the  jurifdic-  9onfifca-. 
tion  of  the  king,  and  ought  to  fufFer  the  fentence  provinces 
of  his  peers,  or  the  great  vaffals  immediately  de¬ 
pending  on  the  crown  :  But  whether  the  con- 
fifcation  of  fo  many  provinces  was  lawful,  or 
that  according  to  the  feodal  law,  John  could 
only  be  condemned  to  lofe  the  fovereignty  of 
Bretagne,  which  was  dependent  on  Normandy, 
as  the  Abbe  Mably  alleges  ;  fuch  a  decree 
could  not  be  enforced  but  by  arms.  Philip 
taking  advantage  of  the  ftupid  cowardice  of  the 
king  of  England,  who  looked  on  tamely  while 
he  carried  all  before  him,  very  foon  feized  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou, 
leaving  him  only  Guienne.  We  may  judge  of 
the  two  kings  by  the  conquefts  of  the  one,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  other. 

The  Englifh  had  folicited  the  protection  of  innocent 
Innocent,  who  fet  himfelf  up  as  judge,  and  fre-  H1* fets 
quently  commanded  both  parties  to  put  an  end  asjlfdgeof 
to  the  war,  alleging,  that  he  did  not  judge  0f  thc  dlfputc* 
the  fief,  but  of  the  fin  ;  an  admirable  fubter- 
fuge  to  claim  being  judge  of  all  political  caufes, 
and  in  general,  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  for 
where  is  it  that  fin  is  not  to  be  found  ?  Philip 
was  nor  much  afraid  of  his  tnreatenings,  and 
replied,  that  the  quarrels  of  kings  were  not 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  church  ;  but  we 
mall  lee  the  pope  intermeddle  in  a  manner  ltill 
more  extraordinary. 

1  •  *41  tjC  four^e  revolution,  Innocent  re-  Fourth  cru. 

kindled  the  flame  of  the  holy  war,  and  Con-  ^adePreach- 

ftantinople  became  the  viftim.  Foulques,  the  & 

clergyman  of  Neuilli,  an  ignorant  enthufiaft, 
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fucceeded  as  well  as  St.  Bernard  in  preaching 
up  a  war,  which  was  (till  called  holy,  notwith¬ 
standing  pad  experience  had  fhewn  it  to  be  a 
Source  of  crimes.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
was  the  head  of  the  expedition  ;  and  Venice 
cxafting  a  confiderable  Sum  for  tranfporting 
the  army,  fupplied  the  Ships.  The  crufaders 
began  with  attacking  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  a 
chriftian  town  which  had  fhaken  off  the  Ve¬ 
netian  yoke.  The  pope  denounced  excom¬ 
munications  againit  them  in  vain  ;  the  place  was 
taken,  and  the  Venetians  triumphed.  Though 
the  indulgences -promiSed  to  the  cruSaders  were 
very  Seducing,  yet  ambition  had  attractions  (till 
more  powerSul,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  people,  as  greedy  of  wealth  and  con- 
queft  as  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 

The  ftorm  foon  fell  upon  Conftantinople, 
which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  cruel  difTenfions. 
Ilaacus  Angelus  had  been  dethroned  there  in 
the  year  1195,  by  his  brother  Alexis,  who 
reigned  like  a  cowardly  tyrant.  The  Son  of 
ISaac us,  whofe  name  likewiSe  was  Alexis,  im¬ 
plored  the  affiftatice  of  the  crufaders  againftthe 
ufurper,  promising  to  Supply  them  with  pro- 
vifions,  to  pay  them  two  hundred  thouSand 
marks  of  Silver,  and  to  Submit  to  the  pope,  &c. 
By  this  means  the  lawful  emperour  was  rdfored, 
and  he  ratified  the  treaty,  though  the  condi¬ 
tions  Seemed  to  him  impoflible  to  be  complied 
with  :  He  cauSed  the  Sacred  veffels  to  be  melted 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  his  Son  ex- 
haufted  the  ftate  for  the  fame  purpofe. 


While 
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While  the  people  were  exafperated  by  thefe  ^  I204*  . 

.  tranfaftions,  their  hatred  was  increafed  by  the  nopieTc-" 
outrages  and  depredations  of  the  crufaders,  and  volts* 
they  revolted  3gainft  the  two  emperours,  for  the 
fon  as  well  as  the  father  enjoyed  that  title. 

Ilaacus  died,  young  Alexis  was  aflaflinated,  and 
Alexis  Ducas,  furnamed  Murtzulphus,  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed,  feized  the  throne  :  But  The  ci-ufad" 
the  crufaders  taking  advantage  of  the  conjunc-  advanu^f 
ture,  feized  Conftantinople,  pillaged  it,  and 
gave  themfelves  up  to  the  molt  enormous  ex-  make  them- 
cedes.  The  pope’s  legate  and  the  biiliops  at  S“.f' 
firft  oppofed  this  enterprife  as  an  aft  ofinjuf- 
tice  ;  but  when  they  faw  the  advantage  it  mud 
bring  to  the  Holy  See,  they  ainhorifed  the  re¬ 
volt,  and  promifed  a  plenary  indulgence  for 
the  conqueft. 

The  Venetians  got  pofleffion  of  Pelopon-  TheVene- 
nefus,  or  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  feveral  towns:  theMorea, 
Baldwin  obtained  the  empire  with  almoft  no  Candia>&c* 
power,  for  every  thing  was  divided,  and  the 
Oreeks  retained  fome  fhare.  Theodore  Lafcaris 
fixed  at  Nicaea,  and  an  Alexis  Comnenus  had 
1  rebifond  :  They  gave  their  petty  dates  the 
name  of  empires.  Baldwin  was  defeated  and 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  year  1 20$. 

Henry,  his  brother  and  fuccefiour,  died  by  poi- 
fon  in  the  year  1216.  Peter  de  Courtenai,  of  Butthe 
the  royal  family  of  France,  who  fucceeded  him, 
fell  by  the  treachery  of  a  Comnenus  :  In  one  ^^minopi© 
word,  the  Latin  empire  of  Conftantinople  had  weak, 
neither  ftrength,  glory,  nor  profperity,  during 
the  fifty  years  which  it  lafted.  A  chriftian 
city,  the  moil  flourishing  in  the  world,  taken 
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for  the  firft  time,  and  cruelly  plundered  by 
chriftians,  with  a  plenary  indulgence,  fufficient** 
ly  chara&erifes  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
crufaders. 

The  following  expreflions  were  employed  by 
Innocent  III.  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  conqueft  : 
God  having  been  pleafed  to  comfort  his  church  by 
the  reunion  of  the  fchifmaticks ,  has  made  the  empire 
of  the  proud ,  Juperjlitious ,  difobedient  Greeks ,  to 
fall  under  the  humble ,  pious ,  catholick>  and  fub - 
mijfvve  Latins.  In  this  manner,  an  advantageous 
pifhire  is  given  of  men  and  things,  by  intereft- 
ed  prejudices. 


CHAP.  II. 

/ 

*The  Inquisition  ;  Crusade  againfl  the  Albi* 
genses. — Reign  of  John  Lackland. — Death 
Of  1  NNOCENT  III. 


Waragainft  /4  FTER  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  enterprife, 
thTconfe-  it  was  to  be  expected  that  more  of  the 

thecru-^  fame  kind  would  follow.  Examples  always 
fades.  ferve  for  rules.  If  a  war  againft  fchifmaticks 
could  be  called  holy,  that  name  might  with 
much  more  reafon  be  given  to  one  againft  here- 
ticks,  whofe  number  increafed  daily,  and  whofe 
doftrines  undermined  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  the  church. 
hercfy.S  The  pride  and  curiofity  of  the  human  mind  ; 

the  deteftation  of  abufes  rendered  facred  by  ig¬ 
norance  i 
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norance  ;  a  frantick  zeal  for  reformation,  which 
was  even  more  dangerous  than  the  abides  ;  the 
obftinacy  and  rafhnefsfo  natural  to  enthufiafts, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  compel  them  to  believe 
what  they  do  not  believe,  or  to  punifh  their 
errours  as  crimes ;  all  together  ferved  to  fpread 
and  excite  that  paflion  for  new  feCts,  which  the 
flaming  piles  at  Orleans  in  the  time  of  king 
Robert  could  not  deftroy. 

The  twelfth  century  produced  many  inno-  what  were 
vators,  becaufe  the  defire  of  liberty  led  to  li-  '^ofthe 
centioufnefs  ■,  and  in  confequence  of  their  twelfth 
foning  upon  religion,  they  ventured  to  break  century‘ 
through  the  bounds  of  the  faith.  Peter  de 
Bruys,  a  native  of  Dauphiny,  attacked  infant 
baptifm,  the  mafs,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the 
worfhip  of  the  crofs,  and  other  articles  which 
have  been  controverted  ever  fince.  His  execu¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  ferved 
only  as  a  fignal  for  rebellion.  France  and  Italy 
were  filled  with  hereticks,  cathari  or  patarines, 
the  humbled ,  the  poor  men  of  Lyons ,  or  JValdenfes, 
ov  Albigenfesy  all  of  them  having  nearly  the  fame 
principles,  and  all  commonly  confounded  under 
the  name  of  manicheans,  though  their  opinions 
feemed  very  different  from  manicheifm  ;  almoft 
all  of  them  accufed,  though  without  proof  (as 
the  firft  chriftians  were  by  the  idolaters*  and 
afterwards  the  Jews  by  the  chriftians)  either  of 
lacrificing  children,  or  committing  abominable 
exceffes  at  their  nofturnal  affemblies.  They 
were  for  the  moil  part  bigotted  fanaticks,  who 
takmg  the  gofpel  according  to  the  letter,  madly 
run  after  chimeras  of  perfe&ion. 
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Lucius  III.  at  a  council  held  in  Rome,  in  the 
year  1184,  had  already  given  orders  to  the 
faifhops  to  make  diligent  learch  for  perfons  fuf- 
pedled  of  herefy,  even  upon  fimple  informa¬ 
tions,  that  they  might  be  given  up  to  the  fecular 
power  after  undergoing  fpiritual  pumfhments. 
His  bull  contained  the  feeds  of  the  inquifition, 
which  very  foon  made  rapid  progrefs.  In  the 
year  1 198, Innocent  fent  two  Ciftercian  monks 
into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  to  profe- 
cute  hereticks.  He  commanded  princes  and 
lords  to  punifh  all  who  fhould  be  excommuni¬ 
cated,  by  confifcations  or  banifhment,  or  meth¬ 
ods  ftill  more  fevere ;  and  gave  authority  to  the 
two  monks  to  compel  the  lords  to  compliance 
by  cenfures  and  interdifts  :  What  difturbances 
muft  not  fuch  an  order  produce  ! 

Raimond  VI.  count  of  Touloufe,  a  defcend- 
ant  of  the  general  who  commanded  in  the  firft 
crufade,  interefted  himfelf  in  favour  of  his  un¬ 
happy  fubjedts  the  Albigenfes,  whom  the  pope 
wanted  to  exterminate.  Innocent  excommu¬ 
nicated  him  as  a  favourer  of  herefy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  miffionary  legates,  whofe  in- 
folence  had  occafioned  great  difcontent,  fhewed 
very  little  refpeft  to  the  excommunicatedprince, 
either  in  their  difcourle  or  behaviour.  St.  Do¬ 
minick,  who  was  at  that  time  a  regular  canon, 
was  joined  to  them  along  with  a  Spanifh  biffiop ; 
and  advifed  them  to  change  their  life,  recom¬ 
mending  to  them  the  aufterity  of  the  apoftles  ; 
but  he  could  notfoften  their  prejudices.  Peter 
de  Caftelnau,  one  of  thefe  legates,  having  been 

aflaffinated. 
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aflaftinated,  the  murder  was  imputed  to  Rai¬ 
mond.  Without  examination,  without  proof, 
and  againft  law,  the  pontiff  gave  his  dominions 
to  whoever  could  make  themfelves  matters  of 
them  ;  at  the  fame  time  publifhing  a  crufade 
againft  him,  with  all  the  indulgences  which 
could  be  obtained  in  a  war  againft  the  Turks. 

The  count  de  Touloufe,  too  weak  to  defend 
himfelf,  fubmitted,  begged  abfolution,  made 
the  amende  honourable  in  his  fhirt,  was  beaten 
with  rods,  and  gave  up  feven  towns  as  a  proof 
of  his  fincerity  and  penitence.  It  was  even  in- 
fitted  on,  that  he  fhould  take  the  crofs  againft; 
his  fubje&s,  and  he  obeyed.  The  famous 
Simon  de  Montfort,  chief  of  the  expedition, 
ftied  torrents  of  heretical  blood  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  The  abbot  of  the  Ciftercians,  who 
was  legate,  and  the  bifhops  themfelves,  who  had 
taken  the  crofs,  inflamed  the  fanaticks,  and 
thoufands  of  Albigenfes  were  burnt  or  mafia- 
cred  without  mercy.  It  would  feem  as  if  mur¬ 
der  had  been  an  aft  of  chriftian  piety.  Expe¬ 
rience,  at  leaft,  proved,  though  fruitlefsly,  that 
this  was  not  the  way  to  extirpate  herefy. 

Amidft  thefe  cruelties,  Raimond  being  ftript 
of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  he  was 
commanded  to  yield  to  the  count  de  Montfort, 
fled  for  refuge  to  his  brother  in  law,  Peter  II. 
king  of  Arragon,  and  was  again  excommuni¬ 
cated.  Peter  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  fa¬ 
vour  for  him,  took  up  arms,  entered  Langue- 
dock,  and  loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Muret,  in 
the  year  1213,  when  the  crufaders  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  $  and  it  was  in  vain  for  Raimond 
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to  fue  either  for  pardon  orjuftice.  Innocent 
i.  at  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  would  only 
grant  him  the  benefit  of  doing  penance,  with  a 
penfion  of  four  hundred  marks.  Montfort,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  church,  which  fo  well  re¬ 
warded  his  zeal,  continued  his  outrages  till  the 

year  1218,  when  he  fell  at  the  fiege  of  Tou- 
loufe.  b 

Quarrels  of  During  the  crufade  of  the  Albigenfes,  Inno- 
land  with  '  cent  hgnalized  himfelf  by  Hill  more  furprifino* 
Innocent,  attempts  againft  the  crown  of  England.  Not- 
withftanding  the  oppofidon  of  the  king,  he  be¬ 
llowed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  upon  cardinal 
Langton.  John  Lackland,  who  was  equally 
,  paflionate  and  cowardly,  infulted  and  provoked 
the  pontiff,  who  immediately  thundered  his  cen¬ 
sures  again  ft  him,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under 
an  interdifl  :  A  perfonal  excommunication  de¬ 
nounced  againft  the  king,  in  the  year  1200,  fet 
the  whole  nation  in  a  flame.  Almoft  all  the 
prelates  withdrew ;  the  barons,  over  whom  the 
king  had  tyrannized,  entered  into  confpiracies  } 
every  thing  favoured  the  vengeance  of  Inno¬ 
cent,  and  infpired  him  with  aprefumption  which 
nothing  could  moderate. 

»  He  at  laft  bellowed  the  kingdom  on  Philip 
rive  SisP  Auguftus,  and  granted  him  the  indulgences  of 
thetin”of°  a.  crufade  to  put  this  odious  fentence  in  execu- 
France.  tion.  To  accept  it,  was  to  acknowledge  that 
the  pope'  was  employing  his  lawful  authority, 
and  to  expofe  himfelf  from  that  time  to  be  de¬ 
throned  by  a  bull  ;  but  ambition  is  blind,  or 
rather  Philip  was  not  afraid  of  fuch  treatment, 
and  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent 

opportunity  : 
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opportunity  :  He  therefore  accepted  the  grant, 
and,  with  a  fleet  of  feventeen  hundred  fail,  fet 
out  to  conquer  England.  Then  it  was  that  the 
whole  addrefs  of  Roman  policy  was  difplayed. 
Pandolphus,  the  legate,  went  to  Dover  to  treat 
with  John  ;  and  having  reprefented  his  danger, 
prevailed  with  him  to  receive  Langton,  and  to 
yield  up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope.  In  1213,  the 
mean  fpirited  king  acknowledged  himfelf  the 
vafial  of  the  holy  father,  obliged  himfelf  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  thoufand  marks  of  filver, 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  legate,  who  was 
feated  upon  a  throne,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidel¬ 
ity.  Innocent  III.  congratulated  king  John  in 
high  terms,  on  his  pofleffing  a  facerdotal  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  Pandolphus  immediately  haftened  to  Artifice  of 
declare  to  the  king  of  France,  that  England,  p^doi- 
being  a  fief  of  the  Roman  church,  he  mult  not t 
attack  it,  upon  pain  of  excommunication. 

The  treachery  was  too  black  fora  poflibility  PhuIp  Au„ 
of  finding  a  rational  pretence  to  varnifii  it  :  Al-  §y{b;ls  lofes 
moft  the  whole  vaffals  of  Philip  fhared  in  the  in-  *  **  eU’ 
dignation  with  which  he  was  animated  :  Having 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fleet,  he  was  not 
able  to  carry  his  arms  into  England  ;  but  he  re¬ 
venged  himfelf  upon  the  count  of  Flanders  and 
the  emperour  Otho  IV.  who  were  the  allies  of 
John,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army,  which  was  ^ 
double  the  ftrength  of  his  own,  in  a  battle  fought  gains  tha 
at  Bouvines  in  Flanders.  This  famous  viftory  Bowlines, 
increafed  his  authority  in  the  kingdom. 

Gn  the  contrary,  that  of  John  grew  weaker  1*15. 
every  day;  his  injuftice,  treachery,  and  cruelty  ofthc* Eng- 
made  his  own  fubjefts  rebel  againft  him ;  and  ]]{ht 
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Langton,  the  primate,  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  infurgents.  They  compelled  the  king  to 

CbarL  T?n  the  Malna  Chart  a-,  which  the  Englifh,  at 
this  day,  look  upon  as  the  foundation  of  their 
liberties.  .  Among  other  articles  it  declares, 
that  the  king  lhall  impofe  no  tax  without  the 
confent  of  parliament  ;  that  no  perfon  lhall  be 
profecuted,  but  according  to  law;  and  that  no 
free  man  fhall  be  imprifoned,  banilhed,  &V.  but 
by  the  fentence  of  his  peers.  The  barons  took 
Violated  by  the  fovereign  authority  into  their  own  hands  ; 

femned  but  John  fo.on  broke  his  oath.  Innocent  III. 
by  the  pope,  condemned  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Holy  See,  and  denounced  excom# 
munication  againft  whoever  fhould  dare  to 
maintain  it  \  Upon  which  the  Englifh  offered 
the  crown  to  Louis,  fon  and  heir  of  Philip  Au- 
guftus. 

oTfhEnCgi°and  Neither  father  nor  fon  were  affe&ed  by  the 
offered  to  anathemas  which  were  threatened.  Philip  pre- 
Ph»Hp°AH-  tended  to  oppofe  the  enterprife,  but  privately 
guftus.  furnifhed  the  means  for  its  execution  ;  both  be¬ 
ing  excommunicated,  only  ferved  to  make  them 
more  ardent  in  the  purfuit. '  In  the  year  1216, 
Louis  had  almofc  completed  the  conqueft  of 

JfhTohenth  En§land>  when  the  death  of  John  fuddenly  put 
mam  a  to-  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  As  the  national  jeal- 
tai  change,  oufies  had  already  found  vent,  and  nothing  but 

the  deteftation  of  a, tyrant  could  have  fupported 
the  intereft  of  a  foreign  prince,  the  Englifh  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed  young  Henry  III.  eldeft 
fon  of  the  .late,  king ;  and  prince  Louis  was 
obliged  to  abandon  a  crown,  which  it  was  not 
podible  to  unite  with  that  of  France. 

Innocent 
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Innocent  III.  tranfported  with  rage  at  the 
news  of  the  expedition  of  prince  Louis,  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  exclaimed- — Sword, /word,  come 
forth  from  thy  fcahbard ,  and  jharpen  thyfelf  to  kill ; 
an  expreflion  which  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  new 
anathemas.  He  died  in  the  year  1216.  Some 
authors  greatly  praife  this  pontiff ;  while  Mat¬ 
thew  Paris,  an  Englifh  monk,  and  the  beft  hif- 
torian  of  his  time,  paints  him  in  the  blackeft 
colours  :  But  a  (ingle  word  is  fufficient ;  Greg¬ 
ory  VII.  was  his  model,  and  he  furpaffed  that 
model.  The  mendicant  orders,  of  which  the 
popes  made  fuch  advantageous  ufe,  were  intti- 
tuted  by  him  ;  it  was  he  that  eftablifhed  the  in- 
quifition,  which  has  frequently  been  as  terrible 
to  fcience  as  to  herefy. 

He  made  himfelf  fovereign  in  Rome,  from 
whence  fo  many  popes  had* been,  driven  by  va¬ 
rious  factions  :  He  had  poffeffion  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter;  that  is,  Romania,  Ombria, 
the  marche  of  Ancona,  Viterbo,  &c.  which  made 
part  of  the  dominions  given  to  the  Holy  See  by 
the  countefs  Matilda.  None  of  his  predeceffbrs 
had  been  fo  powerful  as  a  prince,  or  fo  terrible 
as  pope.  He  did  not  acquire  this  power  but  by 
dint  of  intrigues  and  excommunications. 

The  diflurbanees  which  he  excited  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  one  of  the  main  initrurnents  of  his 
policy.  In  bellowing  the  imperial  crown  on 
Gtho  IV.  he  made  him  fwear  to  reftore  the 
marche  of  Ancona,  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  wi  th 
the  other  allodial  polTefiions  of  Matilda,  and  to 
renounce  the  right  of  mortmain,  or  the  l'poils  of 
the  prelates.  The  next  year  Otho  violated  his 

oath. 
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oath,  which  he  faid  was  incompatible  with  that 
he  had  taken  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire  ; 
but  Innocent  was  avenged  by  civil  wars  and  ex¬ 
communications,  In  the  year  1212,  young 
Frederick  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  was  proclaimed  em- 
claimed  in-  perour  Dy  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  ■,  and  his  rival, 
oiho.  who  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  by  Philip  Au- 
guffus,  finding  that  he  was  not  capable  of  pre- 
ferving  himfelf  upon  the  throne,  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced  it  ;  and  the  pope  procured  whatever 
he  pleafed  from  Frederick  II.  who  very  foon 
became  the  viffim  of  pontifical  hatred. 

Anarchy  of  Frederick,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  re- 
'  quired  his  nobles  to  take  an  oath,  that  they 

would  not  counterfeit  money,  nor  rob  upon  the 
highway.  Such  an  oath  is  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  anarchy  into  which  Germany  had  funk. 

£f  tPhe?m-S  The  cmPerour  having  caufed  his  fon  Henry  to 
perour  be-  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  at  the  diet  of 
toritaiyrnt  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1220,  obtained  the  con- 
'  lent  of  the  ftates  to  go  and  receive  the  imperial 
crown  ;  and  renounced  the  right  of  mortmain, 
the  power  of  eftablifhing  new  tolls,  of  building 
iorts,  and  of  making  foreign  money  current  in 
the  poflfefilons  of  the  clergy ;  who  were  already 
fo  powerful  in  Germany,  and  became  inore  fo 
by  thefe  concefTions. 
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The  Emperour  Frederick  II .  perjecuted  by  Greg- 
ory  IX. — His  Expedition  to  Palestine.— 
End  of  the  IVar  againfi  the  Al bi censes. — 
Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  St.  Louis. 

REDERICK,  who  was  crowned  by  pope 
-  Ho  norms  III,  not  only  fulfilled  his  promile 
of  reftoring  the  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Ma¬ 
tilda  to  the  Holy  See,  but  likewife  gave  up  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  his  fon,  at  the 
fame  time  declaring  that  kingdom  incapable  of 
being  united  with  the  imperial  dominions.  The 
court  of  Rome  dreaded  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  if  the  union  took 
place.  The  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Suabia  gave 
the  pope  the  moll  anxious  difquiet :  An  empe¬ 
rour,  who  was  king  of  Lombardy,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  ;  whofe  territories  furrounded  the  papal 
dominions  on  every  fide,  mull  naturally  expeft 
to  be  expo  fed  to  the  (hafts  which  would  be  lev¬ 
elled  at  him  by  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  pon¬ 
tiffs  ;  who,  in  quality  of  fovereigns,  gave  too 
much  attention  to  their  temporal  interefts. 

FredericK,  having  been  accuftomed  to  the 
cnarms  of  fo  fine  a  climate  from  his  infancy, 
was  fond  of  living  in  Italy  ;  but  that  country 
was  diilrafled  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gibelines,  which  the  quarrels  between  the 
priefthood  and  the  emperours  had  occafioned  in 
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Germany  about  a  century  before  ;  the  firft  of 
them  declaring  in  favour  of.the  popes,  the  fec- 
ond  of  the  emperours.  Difcord  prevailed  in 
cities  and  in  private  families ;  and  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  mortal  enmities,  outrage,  and 
depredations  ;  the  inhabitants  of  towns  fighting 
with  one  another,  after  they  had  fought  with 
their  neighbours  ;  but  Lombardy,  in  particular, 
became  a  theatre  of  endlefs  difcord. 

The  civil  “In  thefe  wars  of  the  Lombards favs  Mu- 

wais  of  the  .  ✓  J  J  }  \ 

Lombards  ratori,  “  the  people  did  not  renounce  humanity  ; 

bloody?  <c  whoever  begged  for  quarter  obtained  it  and 
cc  they  thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  make  prij - 
“  oners  than  to  kill  their  enemies  ”  This  mod¬ 
eration  did  not  prevent  them  from  feeling  the 
miferies  of  war  3  yet,  amidft  all  their  divifions, 
the  Lombards  always  retained  a  fpirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  :  Milan  had  feduced  mod;  of  the  other 


cities  to  join  in  a  league  againft  the  emperour  ; 
and  Frederick  was  preparing  to  reduce  them, 
when  the  court  of  Rome,  which  could  not  en¬ 
dure  him  in  Italy,  found  means  to  make  him 
withdraw  from  that  country. 

Bad  fuccefs  Some  years  before,  an  army  of  French,  Ger- 
crufJue j  mans,  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  Englifh,  had 
gone  into  the  Eaft  to  eftablifh  John  de  Brienne, 
a  younger  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Champagne,  upon 
the  throne  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  year  1219, 
they  took  Damieta  in  Egypt,  after  a  two  years 
fiege ;  but  Pelagius,  a  Spanifh  monk  and  car- 
in  which  a  dinal,  who  was  legate  of  the  crufade,  having 
was” tegate)°  alleged  that  the  pope  being  the  chief  of  the 
command.  wars>  the  command  belonged  to  him  ;  and 
the  pontiff,  whofe  orders  they  expe&ed,  having 

decided 
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decided  in  his  favour,  this  new  general  managed 
fo  well  as  to  ruin  the  expedition.  The  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  one  crufade  only  ferved  to  bring  on 
another,  and  the  prefent  occafion  feemed  favour¬ 
able  for  getting  rid  of  Frederick. 

He  had  engaged  in  a  crufade  againft  the  in-  1227. 
fidels,  under  Innocent  III.  and  to  intereft  him  ee”pe‘ 
ftill  more,  he  was  perfuaded  to  marry  Yolande,  ses  in  ar>°- 
the  only  daughter  of  John  de  Brienne,  titular  fade.cm' 
king  of  Jerufalem  j  but  as  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  of  more  importance  to  him  than  thofe  of 
Paleftine,  he  prudently  deferred  the  expedition. 

Even  Sicily,  his  hereditary  kingdom,  was  dif- 
turbed  by  quarrels  with  the  pontiff.  At  laft 
Gregory  IX.  who  fucceeded  Honorius  III.  a  Gregory 
pontiff  of  a  mod:  ungovernable  temper,  com-  Jx-  oblisea 
manded  him  to  accomplifh  his  vow,  and  obliged  °ut>  and  ex. 
him  to  embark  j  but  excommunicated  him,  be-  c“m 
caufe  he  returned  lick  to  Brindifi,  after  having  a^cer^ls 
been  three  days  at  fea.  The  next  year  Freder-  panure* 
ick  embarked  again  ;  but  becaufe  he  had  not 
got  himfelt  tfbfolved  before  his  departure,  he  was 
again  excommunicated.  The  court  of  Rome 
was  refolved  to  ruin  him,  arid  all  his  proceed¬ 
ings  were  converted  into  crimes. 

Notwithftanding  the  anathema,  no  one  ever  Regains 

uicceeded  fo  well  ;  for  Almelec,  the  fultan  of  Jerufa]erri 
EgyPc>  yielded  to  him,  by  treaty,  Jerufalem,  y  y 
Betnlem,  Nazareth,  and  Sidon  ;  and  they  agreed 
upon  a  truce  for  ten  years.  Both  princes  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  accommodation  j  for  the  muttulman, 
who  had  been  expofed  to  civil  wars,  was  freed 
from  the  cnrifhan  army  ;  and  Frederick,  now 
matter  of  Jerufalem,  the  great  object  of  the  cru- 
Vor"  3.  B  b  fade 
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fades,  could  return  to  protect  his  own  domin¬ 
ions,  which  were  attacked  by  Gregory  IX. 

The  pope  having  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
his  departure,  while  under  fentence  of  excom¬ 
munication,  did  not  fail  to  lay  another  to  his 
charge,  for  having  treated  with  infidels  j  but 
more  particularly  for  having  allowed  them  a 
mofque  in  Jerufalem,  which  they  likewife  re¬ 
garded  as  a  holy  city.  The  pontiff  fulminated 
the  moll:  terrible  excommunications  againft  him, 
ana  kindles  fet  Italy  in  a  flame,  feized  La  Puglia,  armed  John 
lYm.  ^ulnu  de  Brienne  againft  his  fon  in  law,  made  an  offer 
of  the  empire  to  different  princes,  and  certainly 
would  have  dethroned  the  emperour,  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  at  that  time  been  as  much  difpofed  to 
rebellion  as  the  Italians. 

1230.  Frederick  arrived  and  triumphed  over  his 
triumph!^  enemies,  and  the  Romans  feized  the  opportunity 

theiefs^a"  s'  rev°Eing  againft:  Gregory  ;  who  being  reduc- 
money  to  ed  to  extremity,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
lhe  pope’  the  emperour,  and  granted  him  abiolution,  upon 
condition  of  his  paying  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  marks  of  filver.  The  popes  had  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  fo  formidable  by  their  anath¬ 
emas,  that  though  they  were  defeated,  the 
conquerors  were  ftill  happy  if  they  could  pur- 
chafe  a  peace.  Frederick  did  not  long  enjoy  it ; 
ious  fon.  for  his  fon  Henry,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be 
chofen  king  of  the  Romans,  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fon  of  Henry  IV.  undoubtedly  be- 
caufe  the  pontiff  imitated  that  of  Urban  II.  and 
Pafcal  II.  but  the  rebel  was  punifhed  ;  for,  be¬ 
ing  feized  in  the  year  1234,  he  ended  his  life  in 
a  prifon  ;  and  the  battle  of  Cortenuova,  which 
/  •  Frederick 
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Frederick  gained  afterwards  over  the  people  of  He  defeats 

Milan,  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  rebellion,  and  onwTun'a: 
the  league  of  Lombardy.  Cortenu- 

However,  the  war  with  the  priefthood  was  °va* 
again  rekindled,  on  account  of  Sardinia.  Gre-  Gregory 

gory  IX.  from  ancient  prejudices,  alleged,  that  him^new 
this  ifland  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  on  account 
emperour  claimed  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  ;  of  Sjrdmia- 
upon  which  the  animofity  of  the  pontiff  burft 
forth  with  redoubled  fury.  He  abfolved  the 
fubjeftsofthe  emperour  from  their  oath  of  fidel¬ 
ity,  and  endeavoured  to  arm  all  Europe  againft 
a  prince  who  was  more  deteftable  in  his  eyes 
than  the  muffulmen,  and  devoted  to  this  war  all 
the  money  and  troops  that  had  been  railed  for  a 
new  crufade.  He  publickly  accufed  Frederick 
of  having  reprefented  Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  as  Sle™' 
impoftors,  like  Mahomet ;  of  having  ranked  proachc3* 
Jefus  Chrift,  crucified,  far  below  the  two  others 
who  died  in  glory  ;  of  having  faid,  that  it  was 
nonfenfe  to  believe  that  a  creating  God  could  be 
born  of  a  woman,  a  virgin,  &c.  The  emperour 
juftified  his  faith  by  a  writing,  wherein  he  re¬ 
torted  infult  for  infult,  calling  Gregory  the  Great 
Dragon,  Anti  chrift,  another  Balaam ,  a  Prince  of 
Darknefs. '  As  France  was  upon  the  point  of 
engaging  in  the  quarrel,  it  is  neceffary  to  fhew 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time. 

Philip  Auguftus,  the  firft  who  reftored  the  Under 
royal  authority,  and  the  firft  who  had  hired  Louis  vIiI- 
troops,  or  kept  an  army  on  foot  in  time  of  ofinjuftice 
peace,  died  in  the  year  1223,  and  was  fucceeded  count'd^ 
by  his  fon  Louis  VIII.  who  reigned  but  a  fhort  r°uiouP,i- 

time. 
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time.  Being  engaged  in  the  crufade  againft  the 
Albigenfes,  he  feized  the  dominions  of  young 
Raimond,  count  de  Touloufe,  who  had  been 
excommunicated  as  a  heretick,  by  a  legate  of 
Honorius  III.  though  the  pope  had  lately  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  the  pale  of  the  church.  An 
accufation  of  herefy  greatly  depended  upon  cir- 
cumftances,  and  was  a  weapon  kept  in  referve 
to  ruin  the  unfortunate.  This  king  died  at  his 
return  from  his  expedition,  in  the  year  1226. 

End  of  the  Louis  IX.  better  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
the  Aibi-  Louis,  was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  The 
genfes,  un-  prudent  fteadinefs  of  the  regent,  Blanche  of 
Caftile,  his  mother,  quieted  the  difturbances  oc- 
caficned  by  the  ambition  of  fome  of  his  vaffals. 
The  affair  of  the  Albigenfes  was  terminated  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  the  ^prevailing  preju¬ 
dices,  rather  than  according  to  juftice  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Raimond  did  not  obtain  peace,  but 
by'promifing  to  extirpate  the  hereticks,  to  make 
the  amende  honourable  in  his  fhirt,  and  to  give 
a  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  pope  and  to  the 
king  ;  he  was  then  admitted  into  the  pale  of  the 
church,  and  received  abfolution  :  By  this  means 
the  Holy  See  acquired  the  Venaiffin,  which  is 
in  the  interiour  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  muff 
be  owned,  that  fuch  acquifitions  were  worthy  of 
the  barbarous  ages. 

Henry  III.  king  of  England,  a  weak,  vola¬ 
tile,  and  imprudent  prince,  whofe  reign  was  a 
continued  feries  of  rebellions  and  difturbances, 
became  odious  to  his  fubjefts,  by  giving  himfelf 
up  to  the  management  of  fome  greedy  foreign¬ 
ers,  natives  of  Poitou,  who  ruled  him  as  they 
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pleafed.  In  hopes  of  recovering  Normandy, 
and  the  other  provinces  which  had  been  loft  to 
France,  he  joined  the  count  de  Bretagne,  to 
make  war  againft  that  country,  which  he  carried 
on  in  a  manner  equally  cowardly  and  unfuccefs- 
ful  ;  nor  could  he  prevent  Sc.  Louis  from  eftab- 
lifhing  his  authority  more  and  more  every  day. 

Nocwkhltanding  the  piety  of  that  great  prince.  The  clergy 
in  a  fuperftitious  age,  he  law  that  the  ecclefiafti-  ^flF™ned 
cal  power  was  abfurd,  and  had  fteadinefs  to  op- 
pofe  it,  without  lofing  the  refpeft  due  to  the 
church.  The  temporalities  of  fome  bifhops 
were  feized,  as  a  punifhment  for  cenfures  and 
odious  interdids  which  they  had  fulminated 
from  views  of  intereft  or  revenge.  The  court 
of  Rome,  whofe  enterprifes  were  of  more  fatal 
tendency,  did  not  find  that  blind  prejudice  in- 
Louis,  which  was  necefiary  for  their  fupport. 
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Continuation  of  the  Quarrels  raijed  by  the 
Popes  againft  Frederick  II. — Govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Louis  before  his  firft  Crufade . 

GREGORY  IX.  wrote  into  France  that 
he  had  excommunicated  Frederick,  and 
given  the  empire  to  the  count  d’Artois,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis.  The  prudent  king  not 
only  refufed  a  gift  which  the  pope  had  no  right 
to  beftow,  but  replied,  that  this  offer  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  effedt  of  hatred  againft  the  emperour, 
who  had  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good 
catholick;  however,  he  would  fend  ambaffa- 
dours  to  be  informed  of  his  faith  ;  if  he  found 
him  orthodox,  he  could  fee  no  reafon  for  attack¬ 
ing  him  ;  but  if  he  found  him  a  heretick,  he 
would  make  war  againft  him  to  the  laft  extremi¬ 
ty,  as  he  would  againft  the  pope  himfdf  in  the 
like  cafe.  After  the  crufade  againft  the  Albi- 
genfes,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition, 
was  it  to  be  doubted,  that  herefy  ought  to  be 
extirpated  by  the  fword  ?  It  was  no  fmall  mat¬ 
ter  to  examine  the  true  motive  for  fo  dangerous 
an  imputation. 

The  war  notwithftanding  continued  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperour,  and  the  legates  every 
where  extorted  money  to  fupport  it,  as  if 
chriftianity  had  been  at  flake.  England  groan¬ 
ed  under  their  rapine,  and  even  France  did  not 
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efcape.  Gregory  wanted  to  ftrike  the  final 
blow  at  a  council  to  which  he  had  fummoned 
the  French  bifhops,  who  obeyed  his  orders 
without  meeting  any  obftruftion  from  the  king  ; 
but  Frederick  having  caufed  the  road  leading  to 
Rome  to  be  guarded,  thele  prelates  were  feized, 
and  the  pope  died  with  vexation  at  his  difap- 
pointment. 

His  zeal  for  the  converfion  of  the  mahome-  Fcoii/hat- 
tans  was  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  his  vio-  converge 
lence  ao;ainft  Frederick.  He  wrote  long  let-  muffuJmen* 
ters  to  a  number  of  the  princes  of  that  religion> 
inviting  them  to  embrace  the  chriftian  faith  ; 
at  the  fame  time  threatening,  if  they  perfifted 
in  their  errour,  to  raife  their  chriftian  fubjedls 
in  rebellion  againft  them.  His  threatenings  had 
no  greater  effe£t  than  the  fermons  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  d’Affife,  who  at  the  liege  of  Damieta  pro- 
pofed  the  ordeal  by  fire  to  the  fultan  of  Egypt, 
to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  the  true  relig¬ 
ion.  They  fearce  condefcended  to  give  hirn 
a  hearing. 

Celeftine  IV.  the  fucceffor  of  Gregory  IX.  1243. 
having  died  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  elected,  ^n#°cc^eis 
the  Holy  See  continued  vacant  for  almoft  two  after  a  long 
years,  owing  to  the  diffenfions  among  the  car-  vacancy* 
dinals.  The  emperour  wrote  to  them — cc  All 
<c  the  world  declares  that  the  father  of  lies  and 
<c  difcord  fits  in  the  midft  of  you,  and  not  Jefus 
€<  Chrifl ,  the  author  of  peace  5  that  each  of  you 
<c  aiming  at  the  pontificate  is  unwilling  that 
“  it  jhould  fall  to  another At  laft  cardinal 
Fielco,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  was 
chofen  by  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  and,  as 

Frederick 
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Frederick  had  torefeen  and  declared,  became  his 
enemy  when  he  became  pope.  After  fruitlefs 
negotiations  that  pontiff  quitted  Italy,  from  a 

It* to**'  ^uPP°ruion  that  his  Perfon  was  in  danger.  He 
•  *  l  ^  kin^jS  of  France,  Arragon,  and  En- 

dominions.  gland,  for  an  afylum,  but  they  all  refufed  to 
receive  him  :  They  buffered  too  much  from  the 
exa&ions  and  defpotifm  of  the  court  of  Rome 
while  at  a  diftance,  not  to  be  afraid  of  its 
neighbourhood. 

particularly  .  England  was  particularly  oppreffed,  moll  of 

u'e  cln  o/  tnu  benefices  beinS  in  the  hands  of  Italians, 
Rome.  '  whofe  revenues  exceeded  thcfe  of  the  crown  ; 

for  which  reafon  the  pope  dreading  a  refufal, 

employed  lincffe,  and  caufed  fome  of  the  car- 

n,ehowe"‘r  dinals  to  write  to  Henry  III.  in  the  following 
aimoft  the  *  terms— “  As  friends ,  we  give  you  a  piece  of 

artific°eS.his  “  advice  which  is  both  honourable  and  ufeful ; 

“  it  is,  to  fend  ambaffadours  to  the  pope  to  in- 
“  treat  him  to  honour  your  kingdom ,  to  which 
{<  he  has  a  particular  right,  with  his  prefence , 
“  and  we  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to 
"  comply  with  your  defire.  Tou  will  acquire 
“  immortal  honour,  if  England  fhould  be  the 
“  refidence.  of  the  Jovereign  pontiff,  which  never 
“ yet  happened.”  The  weak  Henry  fell  into 
the  fnare,  but  he  was  diffuaded  by  the  ftronp-- 
ett  remonftrances. — It  is  already  too  much , 
faid  the  people  to  him,  that  the  Romans  taint 
us  with  their  funonies  and  ufuries,  without 
the  pope  coming  in  perjon  to  rob  the  church  and 
kingdom. 

1245.  Innocent  IV.  retired  to  Lyons,  a  city  which 
heTat'  had  been  t^ken  from  the  emperour  by  the  arch^ 
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bifhops,  where  he  held  a  general  council,  in  Lyons 
which  he  accufed  the  emperour  of  perjury,  lacri-  Frederick 
lege,  herefy,  and  felony,  and  with  a  folemnity  1K 
calculated  to  (trike  terrour,  pronounced  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  anddepofition  againft 
him,  without  deigning  to  pay  the  lead  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  promifes  of  that  prince.  Frederick,  The  pope 
•  by  his  ambaffadours,  obliged  himfelf  to  repair  ^-^hls 
all  the  injuries  done  to  the  Roman  church  ;  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  Greek  church  entirely 
under  his  authority  ;  to  go  in  perfon  to  re- 
eftablifh  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  which  had 
been  totally  dedroyed  by  the  infidels  :  The 
kings  of  France  and  England  to  be  his  fecurity. 

The  pope  refufed  them  for  guarantees,  faying, 
that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  chadife  them  as 
well  as  Frederick,  if  he  broke  his  word  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  Holy  See  would  have  three  power- 
iul  enemies  indead  of  one. 

* 

The  eyes  of  the  people  began  to  be  opened  The  eyes  of 
on  the  abule  of  anathemas  fulminated  againd  beg'mtobe 
crowned  heads,  which  became  ridiculous  by  opened, 
their  abfurdity,  and  the  odjum  they  occafioned. 

A  parifh  pried  in  Paris  ventured  to  fay  in  his  Boidnefsof 
pulpit — <c  I  am  commanded  to  publiftj  the  excom- 
“  ?nunication  againft  the  emperour  Frederick  11 .  Paris. 

<c  I  do  not  know  the  occafion  ;  I  only  know  that 
“  there  have  been  great  quarrels ,  and  an  irrec - 
<c  oncileable  hatred  between  him  and  the  pope . 
cc  Not  knowing  which  of  the  two  is  in  the  wrong , 
u  I  excommunicate ,  as  far  as  I  can ,  and  hereby 
cc  declare  him  excommunicated  who  hath  done 
u  the  injury ,  and  1  abfolve  the  JujfererF  Even 
the  indecency  of  this  raillery  ferves  to  prove, 

that 
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that  reafon  was  riling  up  to  oppofe  tyrannical 
prejudices. 

I  he  emperour  received  the  news  of  his  depo- 
iuiosi  at  1  urm,  and  iaying  hold  of  his  crown— 
Much  blood  jhall  be  fpilt ,  laid  he,  before  this  be 
wrefted  from  me.  His  chancellor,  Peter  de 
A  ignes,  wrote  fome  angry  letters  in  his  name 
againft  the  Romifh  clergy,  in  which  he  acculed 
the  princes  of  being  the  occafion  of  fuch  ex^ 
cedes-  by  obeying  thofe  hypocrites  >whofe  boundlefs 
ambition  was  not  unknown  to  them .  However, 
feme  German  bifhops,  excited  by  the  legates  to 
rebel,  chofe  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  em- 
perour,  who  in  raillery  was  called — the  king  of 
the  priefls*  Conrad,  the  fon  of  Frederick,  hav¬ 
ing  defeated  the  Thuringian,  who  did  not  long 
iuivive,  tne  fame  prelates  elected  the  earl  of 
Holland.  The  clergy  of  Germany  were  become 
lo  powerful,  that  theie  exceffes  were  no  longer 
a  matter  of  furprife. 

Frederick  II.  who  was  perfecuted  to  his  death, 
though  ne  underwent  an  examination  to  purge 
himfelf  from  the  crime  of  herefy,  which  was 
imputed  to  him,  always  fought  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  pope  -y  but  never  being  able  to 
accomplifh  it,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
arms  to  defend  his  rights.  He  had  reduced 
the  rebels  in  Italy,  when,  it  is  laid,  his  baftard 
fon  Manfredi  poiloned  and  fmothered  him  in 
the  year  1250.  The  reign  of  Conrad  IV.  his 
lawful  fon  and  fuccefior,  was  a  continued  feries 
of  trouble  and  misfortunes  the  imperial  author¬ 
ity  grew  every  day  weaker  ;  the  Italians  and 
the  kingdom  of  Arles  rendered  themfelves  in¬ 
dependent. 
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dependent.  Neither  the  empire  nor  emperour 
were  longer  known,  and  every  thing  fell  into 
the  utmoft  diforder.  1 

Let  us  return  to  St.  Louis,  who,  from  his 
good  qualities  and  prudent  government,  may  be 
efteemed  the  greatefl:  prince  of  the  age,  and 
who  cannot  be  charged  with  any  faults,  but 
fuch  as  he  was  led  into  by  the  prevailing  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  count 
de  la  Marche  entered  into  a  rebellion  againft 
him,  and  was  fupported  by  the  king  of  En¬ 
gland  5  but  two  vidtories  which  he  gained  over 
the  Englifh  at  Taillebburg  and  Saintes,  in  the 
year  1242,  having  fecured  the  peace  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  Louis  dedicated  all  his  attention  to  reform 
abufes  ;  an  immenfe  fubjedt,  and  worthy  to  en¬ 
gage  all  his  powers. 

One  confequence  of  the  feudal  anarchy  was, 
that  the  fame  lord  poffeffing  fiefs  both  in  France 
and  England,  was  obliged  to  ferve  him  of  the 
two  fovereigns  of  whom  he  held  the  principal 
fief;  and,  of  courfe,  fometimes  to  be  the  enemy 
of  the  king  whofe  fubjedt  he  was  by  birth. 
From  the  time  that  Normandy  and  fome  other 
provinces  were  reunited  to  the  crown,  this 
dreadful  diforder  was  not  uncommon.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  Louis  declared  in  the  words 
of  the  gofpel,  that  one  man  could  not  ferve  two 
matters ;  that  he  could  not  confent  that  his 
vaffals  fhould  likewife  be  the  vaffals  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  that  he  gave  them  leave  to  choofe 
between  him  and  the  king  of  England.  Almoft 
all  the  nobles  who  held  fiefs  in  England  re¬ 
nounced  them,  preferring  the  fovereignty  of  a 
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king  who  .was  equally  Ready  and  juft,  ’to  that 

0  a  prince,  like  Henry  III.  who  had  neither 
power  nor  authority. 

But,  unfortunately  for  France,  Louis  could 
not  guard  himfelf  againd  fome  prejudices  which 
had  made  dreadful  havock.  He  favoured  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition  which  was  intruded 
fo  the  Dominicans,  and  already  famous  for  its 
iniquitous  barbarities.  Being  perfuaded  that 
hereticks  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  Louis  could 
not  fail  to  attach  great  merit  to  the  war  againft 
the  muffulmen.  He  was  feized  with  the°  fan- 
gin  nary  devotion  of  the  crufades,  and  madd  all 
the  wounds  of  the  kingdom  bleed  afrefh.  In  a 
violent  diforder  with,  which  he  was  feized  in  the 
year  i  244,  he  fancied  that  he  was  commanded 
by  heaven  to  take  the  crofs ;  and,  at  his  recovery 
from  a  lethargick  fit,  made  a  vow  to  accomplifh 
it,  which  he  thought  himfelf  under  an  indifpen- 
fable  obligation  to  fulfil,  notwithdanding  the 
remondrances  of  his  mother,  the  nobles,  and 
more  particularly  the  bilhop  of  Pans,  whofe 
reaions  would  have  convinced  any  man  lefs  in¬ 
fluenced  by  prejudice. 

Near  four  years  were  fpent  in  making  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  clergy  for 
that  purpole.  Innocent  at  the  fame  time  exaft- 
ed  one  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againd  Freder¬ 
ick  II.  So  loud  were  the  murmurs  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  that  the  king  fuppreffed  the  lad  tax,  as  he 
laid  he  did  not  approve  of  ruining  the  benefices 
to  fight  againd  chriftians  5  but  unfortunately 
he  ruined  himfelf  to  be  defeated  by  infidels. 
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A  celebrated  hiftorian,  attentive  to  important  Expend  of 
details,  makes  a  curious  obfervation  in  this  ;he  kins 
place. — cc  We  may  fee ,  by  the  expenfes  of  St .  pedition. 

<c  Louis ,  how  France  was  impoverijhed  by  the 

crujades .  He  gave  eight  thoufand  livres  to 
<c  0/  Valleri  for  thirty  knights ;  the  con - 

cc  fable received  three  thoufand  livres  for  fifteen ; 

<c  archbijhop  of  Reims  and  the  bijhop  of  Lan - 
cc  jjr&f  received  each  of  them  four  thoufand  livres 
ic  for  fifteen  knights ,  whom  they  commanded  in 
“  p  erf  on.  A  hundred  and  fiixty  two  knights  ate  at 
“  the  king  s  table.  Lhefe  expenfes  and  the  prep a- 
€c  rations  were  immenfe.”  (Effai  fur  THift. 

Gener.)  The  nobles  fpent  their  fortunes  in  the 
crufades,  which  likewife  exhaufted  the  revenues 
of  the  crown, 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  what  has  been  Couidthe 
advanced  in  favour  of  thofe  enterprifes  by  pan-  p^eed? 
egyrifts,  who  have  difplayed  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence  to  reprefent  them  in  the  moft  favour¬ 
able  light, either  from  political  or  religious  views. 

There  an  orator  may  fhine,  but  can  he  con¬ 
vince  ?  Let  even  hiftory  allow,  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Louis,  and  the.  reft, 
were  excellent ;  but  that  the  crufades  could 
fucceed  in  their  circumftances,  can  never  be 
believed,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  manners, 
principles,  governments,  and  the  general  or 
particular  ftate  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Conquefts  of  Genghiz  Kan. — Unfortunate  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  St.  Louis  into  Egypt. — Rebellion 
in  England  againft  Henry  III. 

Gengh;*  ASIA  had  always  been  a  theatre  of  revo- 
a  revolution  ZjL  lutions,  and  lately  changed  its  appear- 
i.i  Ana.  ance.  T.  he  Turicifh  dynafty  of  the  Corafmins, 
the  miftrefs  of  Choraffan  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  had  afterwards  extended 
its  conquefts  as  far  as  Syria  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  heart  of  Tartary  on  the  other,  when 
the  celebrated  Genghiz  Kan,  or  Genzis  Kan, 
at  the  head  of  the  Mogul  or  Mongol  Tartars, 
came  to  ereft  upon  the  ruins  of  that  vaft  em¬ 
pire  another  more  powerful.  He  fubdued 
Tartary,  a  great  part  of  China  and  Indoftan, 
and  Perfia  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates  ;  his 
troops  laid  wafte  Ruffia,  and,  in  one  word, 
his  conquefts  were  fuppofed  to  extend  above 
eighteen  hundred  leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  a  thoufand  from  South  to  North.  Ele 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1226, 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  reducing  all 
China; 

Divifion  of  His  empire  was  divided  among  his  four  Tons, 
is  empire.  Qne  of  his  grandfons  feized  that  part  bf  Alia 

Minor  which  is  at  prefent  called  Natolia,  and 
deftroyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  califs  of  Bag¬ 
dad  ;  another,  after  having  made  Conftanti- 
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nople  tremble,  carried  the  terrour  of  his  arms 
into  Dalmatia,  and  even  into  Hungary.  Thel'e 
ferocious  Tartars,  accuftomed  from  their  in¬ 
fancy  to  defpife  hunger,  fatigue,  and  death, 
were  invincible  conquerors  while  they  preferved 
their  rough  and  favage  manners.  We  have 
feen  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  ilTue  from  the 
fame  defarts,  and  thefe  will  again  be  followed 
by  new  hordes  no  lefs  formidable. 

As  the  Goths  had  formerly  thrown  themfelves  The  corat- 
upon  Thrace,  when  they  were  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  the  Huns,  in  like  manner  the  tar* U]i 
Corafmins,  flying  before  the  Mogul  Tartars,  faiem.  " 
poured  upon  Syria  and  Paleftine,  and  took  pof- 
feilion  of  Jerufalem  in  the  year  1244,  where  they 
made  a  dreadful  maflacre,  and  cut  in  pieces 
the  chriftians  who  were  in  league  with  the  ful- 
tan  of  Damafcus.  The  chriftians  preferved 
Antioch,  Tyre,  Tripoli,  Sidon,  and  Acre,  or 
Ptolemais.  Always  at  variance  among  them¬ 
felves,  they  fued  for  afiiftance  from  Europe  at 
the  very  time  they  were  deftroying  one  another 
by  their  quarrels  and  diflenfions. 

The  farther  we  advance  in  the  hiftorv  of  the  Ridiculous 
crufades,  the  more  are  we  aftonifhed  to 'fee  this  children^, 
madnefs  continue,  notwithftanding  the  leflbns  fore  that  of 
of  experience.  Towards  the  beginning  of  this  Sc  Lom$' 
century  a  queen  of  Hungary  took  the  crofs,  as 
did  likewife  fifty  thoufand  children,  with  a  crowd 
of  priefts,  becaufe,  according  to  the  fcripture, 

God  has  made  children  the  injlruments  of  his 
glory.  Upon  occafion  of  this  ridiculous  cru- 
lade,  Innocent  III.  prognoilicated  that  the 
power  of  Mahomet  was  n^ar  an  ^M)fmcei  faid 

he. 
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he3  it  is  the  be  aft  in  the  Revelations  whoje  tium* 
her  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  fix ,  and  near  fix  hun~ 
dr ed years  are  already  'paft .  All  this  ought  not 
to  be  lb  furprifing  as  the  prejudice  of  a  great 
prince  in  favour  of  enterpriles,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  proved  fatal  to  ftates,  and  never  ufeful  to 
the  caufe  of  religion. 

1248.  Louis  embarked  with  a  great  army,  and  in¬ 
nate  expe-  {lead  of  going  on  to  Paleftine  attacked  Egypt. 

th«  prince  At  firft  he  Performecl  prodigies  of  valour,  gained 
into  Egypt,  a  victory,  and  took  Damieta  ;  but  afterwards 

he  experienced  nothing  but  misfortunes.  In 
the  year  1 250,  being  defeated  at  MaiTaura,  where 
his  brother  the  count  d’ Artois  was  killed,  he 
made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  repair  this  misfor¬ 
tune.  His  army,  weakened  by  debauchery, 
was  reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and  difeafes. 
”ifonemr!de  He  aSain  fought,  and  with  all  his  nobility  was 
made  prifoner  by  the  muffulmen.  The  city  of 
Damieta,  and  a  million  of  byzantines  of  gold, 
valued  at  a  hundred  thoufand  marks  of  filver, 
were  demanded  for  his  ranfom.  “  A  king  of 
France,  he  replied,  does  not  redeem  himfelf 
with  money but  he  gave  the  city  for  his  own 
His  fruitlefs  ranfom,  and  the  money  for  that  of  his  fubiedts. 

expedition  j  111  J  r  .  J  3 

into  paief-  and  concluded  a  truce  or  ten  years.  Being  fet- 
tme.  tered  in  Paleftir.e  by  his  devotions,  he  loft  four 
years  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  of  freeing  Jerufalem  ; 
and  was  lefs  affefted  with  the  wants  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  which  had  been  reprefented  to  him  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,  than  with  this  chimerical  pur- 
lint.  Such  efficacy  have  pious  illufions,  that 
they  can  withdraw  the  bell:  hearts  from  the  road 
of  their  common  duties  b 
'  Happily 
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Happily  Blanche  of  Caftile,  the  king’s  moth-  His  mother 
er,  governed  the  kingdom  with  prudence  in  Sfade* 
quality  of  regent.  The  Dominicans  and  Fran-  ' 

cifcans,  who  were  zealous  emiffaries  of  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  preached  up  a  crufade  againft  the  em- 
perour  Conrad,  when  the  indulgences  were  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  all 
who  fhould  take  the  crofs  ;  but  fhe  had  the 
fteadinefs  to  contend  againft  the  abfurdity  and 
injuftice  of  the  attempt.  She  gave  orders  that 
the  lands  of  all  thole  that  enrolled  themfelves 
fhould  be  confifcated — “  Let  the  pope,  fince 

he  '■mil  make  war,  faid  fhe,  provide  his  own 
army” 

■  In  the  mean  time  the  people  were  feized  with  Fanatidroj 
a  new  fpecies  of  fanaticifm.  The  fame  man 
who  occafioned  the  crufade  of  the  children, 
preached  up  one  in  the  name  of  the  angels  and 
the  holy  virgin,  to  the  fhepherds  and  peafants, 
promifing  them  wonderful  fuccefs.  He  very  ' 
foon  muftered  a  hundred  thoufand  men  to  fol¬ 
low  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs,  who  were  called 
the  paftorals.  The  regent  at  firft  hoped  they 
were  defigned  as  a  reinforcement  for  her  fon"; 
but  they  were  only  a  band  of  robbers,  whom  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  exterminate. 

Tne  death  of  that  illuftrious  princefs  at  laft  1254. 
determined  Louis  to  return  to  his  dominions,  lhuer^inn8’£ 
where  his  zeal  for  juftice,  his  application  to  e(]ary t0 
correft  abufes,  his  laws,  and  his  own  example, 
repaired  the  evils  which  had  been  occafioned 
by  his  long  ablence.  His  politicks  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  re6litude  and  difintereftednefs,  which, 
perhaps,  he  carried  too  great  a  length.  He 
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has  been  cenfured  for  giving  up  fome  provinces 
that  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  motive  of 
fuch  a  generous  facrifice,  infpired  by  a  love  of 
peace,  and  looked  upon  by  fome  refpeftable 
authors  as  advantageous  in  his  fituation,  de~ 
ferves  commendation. 

He  gives  up  Tames  I.  king  of  Arragon,  whofe  daughter 
and  Cataio-  llabella  was  married  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  one 

king°ofhAr-  t^e  *ons  France,  laid  claim  to  a  number 
ragon.  of  arrear  fiefs  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  Prov¬ 
ence  and  Languedock,  though  his  pretenfions 
were  moftly  ill  founded  ;  Louis,  in  exchange 
for  them,  yielded  to  him  his  inconteftible  rights 
on  Rouflillon  and  Catalonia,  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  French  monarchy  ever  fince  the 
Hereftores  conqueft  of  Charlemagne.  The  year  after  he 
Melted  °n~  refiored  Limoufin,  Perigord,  Querci,  and  Age- 
thek?neSof  no*s>  t0  tiie  king  England,  upon  condition 
England.  of  his  paying  him  liege  homage  5  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  thing  in  exchange  but  a  renunciation 
of  the  claims  of  the  Englifh  kings  to  Normandy 
and  the  other  confifcated  provinces.  The  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  confifcation  feemed  to  him  un¬ 
questionable  ;  he  had  plaufible  reafons  for  feiz- 
ing  the  reft  ofGuienne:  and  Henry,  ftruggling 
with  his  barons,  could  not  have  refilled.  To 
account  for  this  laft  treaty,  we  muft  lofe  fight 
of  all  the  political  maxims  of  courrs  ;  and  the 
king  certainly  acted  rather  like  an  honell  man 
than  an  able  prince. 

Rebellion  With  matchlefs  magnanimity  he  attempted 
gEftbafon’s.  to  quiet  the  difturbances  in  England,  which  a 
Philip  Auguftus  in  his  place  would  have  turned 
to  his  own  advantage.  The  Englifh  barons, 

not 
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not  from  zeal  for  the  publick,  but  from  a  fpirit 
of  fadtion  and  independence,  had  revolted  againfl 
the  weak  Henry,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
violated  magna  charta ,  that  he  tyrannized  over 
the  people,  and  facrificed  every  thing  to  foreign 
favourites.  In  the  year  1258  they  held  a  par¬ 
liament  in  Oxford,  where  they  formed  a  council 
of  twenty  four,  who  governed  like  defpots  3 
of  thefe  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  fon  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  earl  of  Mountfort,  was  chief,  and  the 
king  a  mere  cypher 3  but  the  tyranny  of  thefe 
pretended  reformers,  their  quarrels  and  diffen- 
fions,  procured  him  the  means  of  recovering 
his  authority.  Pope  Alexander  IV" .  declared 
againfl:  the  barons,  becaufe  they  expelled  the 
Italians,  who  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  bene¬ 
fices  3  but  Henry  very  foon  fell  back  to  his 
former  fituation,  and  a  civil  war  being  rekin-  1264. 
died,  the  king  of  France  was  chofen  arbiter  :  s^rLoui3 
-both  parties  lwore  to  lubmit  to  his  decifion.  deadethe 
What  more  honourable  proof  of  refpeft  could  EnK,111 
be  paid  to  virtue  ? 

St.  Louis  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  royal  His  fen- 
authority,  annulled  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford,  and  ITbyth^ 
whatever  had  been  the  confequence  of  their  barons, 
being  palled  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  declaring, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  diminifh  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  nor  to  encroach  upon  the  char¬ 
ters  of  the  nation.  This  equitable  fentence 
was  eluded  by  the  infurgents,  and  Leicefler 
declared,  that  the  decifion  ought  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  againfl:  the  king,  as  the  ftatutes  palled 
at  Oxford  were  founded  on  magna  charta .  The 
paflions  are  never  without  an  excufe,  and  the 
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rebels  took  up  arms  ;  when  Henry,  who  was 
defeated  and  made  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  would  have  irrecoverably  loft  his  crown, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  heroick  fon  Edward* 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Evefham,  in  which 
Leicester  was  killed. 

This  ambitious  head  of  his  party,  on  purpofe 
to  attach  the  Englifh  to  his  perfon,  whom  he 
already  governed  as  a  fovereign,  introduced 
two  knights  of  each  county,  and  fome  deputies 
from  the  boroughs,  into  parliament ;  the  un¬ 
doubted  origin  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
which  eftablifhment  Edward  I,  put  the  feal  in 
1295,  on  purpofe  to  obtain  fubfidies. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Houfe  of  Anjou  ejtahlifhed  on  the  Throne  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  by  Clement  IV. — End  of 
the  Reign  of  St.  Louis. 

WE  now  approach  the  period  in  which  the 
houfe  of  Suabia  was  finally  crufhed  by 
the  perfevering  hatred  of  the  popes.  After 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.  Innocent  IV.  imme¬ 
diately  feized  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  ;  gave  or  fold  that  crown  to  the  king 
of  England,  in  favour  of  prince  Edmund,  one 
of  his  Tons,  and  ruined  the  Englifh  for  a  con- 
queft  which  did  not  fucceed.  The  emperour 
Conrad  IV.  defeated  the  pontifical  army  ; — he 
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inherited  the  courage  of  his  father,  but  died  in 
the  year  1254,  being,  it  is  faid,  likewife  poi- 
foned  by  the  inhuman  Manfredi,  his  natural 
brother. 

William  earl  of  Holland,  whom  the  ecclef- 
iaftical  faflion  had  elected  emperour,  though 
the  court  of  Rome  had  not  been  able  to  fupport 
him,  from  that  time  got  poffeffion  of  the 
throne  ;  but  his  weaknefs  increafed  that  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  Attempting  to  reduce  the 
rebels  of  Friefland,  he  was  furprized  and  killed 
in  the  year  1256.  Richard,  the  brother  of 
Henry  III.  king  of  England,  by  means  of  his 
money  procured  himfelf  to  be  defied  empe¬ 
rour  ;  but  when  his  treafures  were  exhaufted 
his  power  vanifhed,  and  he  quitted  Germany, 
where  both  princes  and  people  were  made  mif- 
erable  by  anarchy. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  in  a 
particular  manner  expofed  to  a  revolution  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Manfredi 
reigned  there  in  quality  of  guardian  to  the 
young  Conradine,  fon  of  the  emperour  Conrad. 
Though  at  firft  fubmiffive  in  appearance  to 
Innocent  IV.  he  was  very  foon  obliged  to  de¬ 
fend  the  royal  privileges  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  pope,  and  the  rupture  brought  on  new 
wars.  Alexander  IV.  who  fucceeded  Inno¬ 
cent,  according  to  cuftom,  caufed  a  crufade  to 
be  preached  up  for  the  advantage  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  but  the  crufaders  being  defeated,  Man¬ 
fredi  openly  fupplanted  his  nephew,  ufurped 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  crowned 
at  Palermo  in  the  year  1258. 

If 
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of'hRomert  ^  ^  P°Pes  'ldfl  added  juft  ice  to  policy, 
offers  that  while  they  prolecuted  an  odious  ufurper,  they 

srt°Louh,  would  have  proteded  a  ward  who  was  bafely 
who  refutes  ftript  of  his  dominions;  but  Conradine  being 
heir  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  ioft  thofe  titles 
vdiich  were  due  ro  him  by  the  rules  of  juftice 
and  humanity.  Urban  IV.  the  fori  of  a  me- 
chanrck  in  Champagne,  made  an  offer  of  that 
kingdom  to  St.  Louis,  for  one  of  the  children 


1265. 
Charles 
count  of 
Anjou  ac¬ 
cepts  it  up¬ 
on  fhame- 
ful  condi¬ 
tions. 


of  trance,  though  it  had  been  already  given  to 
lid  round  ;  but  that  wife  king  examining  his 
confidence,  did  not  believe  that  he  could  accept 
the  property  of  another.  His  brother  Charles, 
count  cT Anjou,  whofe  principles  were  not  fo 
refined,  very  foon  accepted  it  for  himfelf ;  and 
though  Urban  died,  the  tranfadtion  v/as  com¬ 
pleted  by  his  fucceflbr  Clement  IV.  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Languedock. 

d  he  conditions  of  that  treaty  unmafked  the 
politicks  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  whole 
tranfaftion  tended  to  promote  the  intereft  of  the 
pontificate.  The  ancient  privileges  of  Sicily 
were  annihilated ;  the  prince  engaged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  eight  thoufand  ounces  of 
gold,  under  pain  of  excommunication  if  the 
payment  was  deferred  two  months,  and  even 
depofition  if  the  whole  fum  was  not  paid  in  fix 
months  after  the  appointed  time.  He  likewife 
engaged  himfelf  never  to  accept  the  empire, 
Lombardy,  nor  Tufcany,  whofe  union  with 
Naples  and  Sicily  had  brought  fo  many  misfor¬ 
tunes  upon  the  houfe  of*  Suabia  ;  to  leave  the 
sccleflaftical  jurifdidtion  entire,  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  appeal  to  the  Holy  See ;  not  to  allo  w 
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any  of  the  clergy  to  be  fubjeft  to  taxation,  or 
to  fee ular  tribunals,  &c.  The  oath  of  fidelity 
bears,  that  he  fhall  be  obedient  to  his  lord  the 
pope  j  that  he  fhall  not  form  any  alliance  which 
may  be  injurious  to  him  ;  and  if  he  fhould 
be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  form  fuch,  through  ig¬ 
norance,  he  fit  all  renounce  it  upon  receiving 
the  firft  order.  This  was  to  accept  the  fhadow 
of  royalty. 

What  is  perhaps  more  furprifing,  St.  Louis,  j-6S. 
either  from  refped  to  the  pope,  or  complauance  roffefiion  0f 
to  his  brother,  approved  this  treaty,  and  per- 
mitted  a  crufade  to  be  preached  againft  Man- 
fredi.  The  count  d’Anjou  very  fo  on  pafled 
into  Italy,  where  nothing  could  refill  him,  and 
Manfredi  fell  at  the  battle  of  Benevento.  Con- 
r.adine,  who  was  ftill  very  young,  attempted  to 
recover  his  patrimony,  and  came  into  the 
country  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Auftria. 

Though  excommunicated  by  Clement,  who  Conradine 
called  him  a  jhoot  of  an  accurjed  race ,  he  was  seated, 
received  in  Rome,  where  the  Gibeline  party 
prevailed  ;  but  king  Charles  having  defeated 
and  taken  hirn  prifoner  in  1268,  formed  a  tri¬ 
bunal  for  his  trial,  when  he  and  the  duke  of 
Auftria  were  condemned  to  lofe  their  heads  on 
a  fcaffbld  :  A  horrid  fentence,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Naples. 

Nothing;  can  ferve  better  to  fliew  the  influence  Clement 
of  fuperftition  and  cuftom  on  the  fate  of  na-  a  ^ukitude 
tions,  than  the  crufades  preached  up  by  order  ^cb™fades 
of  Clement  IV.  A  crufade  in  Spain  againft  the  preached 
Moors,  whom  he  wifhed  to  exterminate ;  a  up* 
frufade  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  other  places, 

againft; 
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agaitifl  tne  1  artars,  whole  invafions  were  dread- 
fd.*  a  crufade  in  favour  of  the  Teutonick 
knights  agamft  the  pagans  of  Livonia,  Pruffia, 
and  Courland,  over  whom  they  wanted  to 
■reign  j  a  crufade  in  England  againft  the  barons, 
wnom  Henry  III.  could  not  fubdue;  a  crufade 
in  France  and  Italy,  to  take  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  from  the  houfe  of  Suabia  ; 
and  an  univerfal  crufade  for  the  conqUeft  of  the 
Holy  Land,  i  nele  crufades  were  frequently 
in  oppolition  to  one  another  ;  the  vow  for  one 
was  abfolved  when  the  execution  of  another 
was  thought  ol  greater  moment  ;  indulgences 
were  fcattered  at  the  will  of  the  pope  ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  were  exhaufted  by  the  expenfes 
ot  war,  and  all  Europe  was  fet  in  a  flame  by  the 
papal  bulls.  This  pradtice  had  been  a  lonw 
time  continued.  .  '  '  ° 

St!2Zouis  Sc- Louis,  who  made  France  happy  by  his 
again  led  pruuent  government,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led 
prejudice.  pway  a  fec.ond  time  by  the  prejudices  of  the  acre 
in  which  he  lived,  and  thought  it  a  duty  to 
leave  his  kingdom  to  go  and  fight  once  more 
againft  the  infidels.  The  intention  was  fo  evi¬ 
dently  pernicious,  that  even  Joinville,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  moft  zealous  promoters  of  the 
former  crufade,  adores  us,  that  they  who  in- 
fpired  the  good  king  with  the  defign,  were  ac- 
cufed  of  being  guilty  of  a  mortal  fin  ;  but 
Louis  gave  the  reins  to  his  own  ideas  with  en- 
thufiafm,  and  after  having  made  great  prepara- 
ins  expedi-  tions,  at  laft  embarked.  He  went  into  Africa 
death  in  w‘iere,  it  is  faid,  he  hoped  to  make  the  king  of 
Ainca.  Tunis  embrace  the  chriftian  religion,  while;  on 

the 
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the  contrary,  the  Muffulman  threatened  to 
murder  the  chriftian  captives.  Difeafes  got 
into  his  army  ;  the  hero  witneffed  the  death  of 
one  of  his  fons,  faw  another  in  danger,  and 
died  himfelf  ainidft  the  general  confirmation  at 
the  age  of  fifty  fix. 

In  1269,  he  publifhed  a  famous  pragmatick>  His  law 
which  bears,  that  the  ordinary  patrons  of  bene-  ufurpatbns 
faces  fhall  enioy  their  rights:  that  the  affairs  0!The  court 
relating  to  benefices  mall  be  regulated  by  the 
common  right ;  that  the  exactions  by  which  the 
court  of  Rome  has  unhappily  ruined  France , 

Jhall  no  more  be  levied ,  except  for  juft  and 
reafonable  caujes  in  cafes  of  urgent  necejfity , 
and  with  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  king  and 
the  church. 

The  popes  every  where  commanding  as  fove-  Kingdoms 
reigns,  themfelves  making  or  caufing  wars  to  ™ined 
be  made,  having  need  of  money  to  lupport  tions  of  the 
their  political  view's,  arbitrarily  levied  taxes  upon  popei>> 
foreign  churches  ;  they  affumed  the  nomination 
to  benefices,  which  they  beftowed  on  their  own 
courtiers,  and  in  fome  degree  appropriated  to 
themfelves  the  wealth,  which,  from  motives  of 
religion,  had  been  lavished  upon  all  the  churches 
of  Europe.  This  abufe  was  carried  fo  far  in  efpeciaiiy 
England,  that,  according  to  the  remonftrances  England* 
made  by  Henry’s  ambaffadours  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  the  Italian  clergy  had  a  revenue  of  fi-xty 
thoufand  marks,  which  was  more  than  that  of 
the  crown.  France  was  equally  oppreflfed  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  pragmatick  of  St.  Louis, 
fhe  was  more  fo  after  his  reign,  when  fchifm 
brought  the  popes  into  the  kingdom. 

That 
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That  prince  deferved  to  be  called  a  legifiator. 
He  firmly  eftablifhed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
royal  courts,  which  was  one  of  the  belt  expe¬ 
dients  for  weakening  the  excefiive  power  of  the 
nobles.  He  abfolutely  prohibited  private  wars, 
which  feudal  anarchy  had  rendered  lawful  • 
proofs  at  law  were  fubftituted  to  duels  • 
but  diforders  Hill  prevailed  a  long  time  over 
legiflation  ;  and  befides,  thefe  regulations  ex¬ 
tended  no  farther  than  over  the  provinces  which 
belonged  to  the  royal  domain. 

The  prejudices  of  that  canonized  monarch, 
that  is,  the  errpurs  of  his  time,  fometimes  in¬ 
spired  him  with  too  great  lenity,  at  others  with 
too  much  feverity.  He  fupported  the  Mendi¬ 
cant  friars,  Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  who 
dillurbed  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  they 
affe&ed  independence,  defpifed  all  epifcopal 
authority,  declaring  themfelves  dependent  only 
upon  Rome  ;  and  whom  the  Roman  pontiffs 
rendered  triumphant,  by  oppreffing  their  adver- 
iaries  with  excommunications.  He  favoured 
die  inquifition,  which  by  its  illegal  proceedings 
was  fo  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  people ; 
which,  from  its  origin,  was  fo  cruel,  that  it 
feemed  to  be  infatiable  of  heretical  blood ;  and, 
at  laft,  he  expofed  the  kingdom  to  be  the  viftim 
of  the  crufades.  With  an  eminent  degree  of 
virtue,  what  errours  may  we  not  fall  into  when 
reafon  is  overpowered  by  prejudices  !  But  how 
great  was  Louis  in  other  refpe&s,  when  he  rofe 
equally  above  vice  and  prejudices ! 
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CHAP.  VII. 

End  of  the  Crusades. — Rodolphus  of  Hapf- 
burg  Emperour . — Revolutions  in  Sicily, 
where  the  Houfe  of  Arragon  acquired  an 
EJlabliJhment . 


TH  E  crufades  were  at  laft  at  an  end  ;  not 
that  this  madneis  did  not  frequently  re¬ 
kindle  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  European  armies  no  more  palled  into  Alla 
and  Africa  for  the  triumph  of  the  crofs.  The 
Latin  empire  of  Conftantinople  was  already  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  emperour  Baldwin  II.  of  the 
houfe  of  Courtenai,  whofe  dominion  was  con¬ 
fined  almofr  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  had 
been  dethroned  and  expelled  in  the  year  1261, 
by  Michael  Paleologus,  the  tutor  and  oppref- 
for  of  John  Lafcaris,  to  whom  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire  belonged,  and  whofe  eyes  were  put  out  by 
Paleologus. 

The  uiurper  on  purpofe  to  fecure  his  domin¬ 
ion,  artfully  pretended  to  fubjeft  his  church  to 
that  of  Rome.  The  vanity  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Greeks  could  not  confent  to  it,  and  we  fhall  fee 
the  fame  project  frequently  attempted,  but  al¬ 
ways  mifcarry.  That  nation  was  fo  wedded  to 
filly  fuperflitions,  that  on  purpofe  to  put  an 
end  to  a  fchifrn  between  two  patriarchs,  they 
threw  the  memorials  of  both  parties  into  the 
fire,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  truth  would  be 
made  known  by  a  miracle.  The  fire  confumed 
the  whole,  but  experience  could  not  inform  the 
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minds  of  men  who  were  equally  vain  and  credu¬ 
lous.  The  empire  of  Conftantinople  fell  grad¬ 
ually  into  decay,  till  totally  overthrown  by  the 
Turks. 

n  After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  fell  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  emperour 
Richard,  brother  of  the  king  of  England, 
quitted  a  country  in  which  he  only  held  an 
empty  title,  and  died  in  the  year  1271,  when 
an  interregnum  took  place,  which  continued 
two  years,  and  completed  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
imperial  domain.  The  tributary  nations,  Den¬ 
mark,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  abfoiutely  (hook  off 
the  yoke ;  each  of  them  taking  poffcffion  of  what 
'  lay  mod  convenient  for  them ;  freeing  themfel  ves 
from  quitrents  and  every  obligation  by  which 
they  thought  themfel  ves  under  reftraint,  and 
leaving  nothing  to  the  emperours  but  their  pa¬ 
ternal  inheritance. 

In  thefe  times  of  anarchy  the  political  law  of 
Germany  began  to  emerge  from  confufion  ;  we 
now  find  the  college  of  electors,  that  of  the 
princes,  the  deputies  of  the  free  cities,  and  the 
body  of  the  immediate  nobility ,  who  hold  of  no 
prince  but  the  emperour.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  three  primates  of 
the  Rhenifh  province,  fo  called,  from  its  being 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (Treves^ 
Mentz,  and  Cologne)  jointly  with  the  dukes 
enjoyed  the  famous  right  o %  fret  ax  at  ion ,  choof- 
ing  the  emperour  among  thernfelves  before  he 
was  propofed  to  the  diet.  This  is  the  origin  of 
•  the  electoral  dignity,  which  was  more  firmly 
eilablifhed,  becaufe,  in  thefe  times  of  difturb- 
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ance  and  depredations,  the  other  princes  did  not 
care  to  put  themfelves  to  confiderable  expenfe 
for  confirming  eleftions  which  they  had  no  (hare 
jn  making.  There  was  no  publick  law  in 
favour  of  the  feven  eledors ;  but  their  privilege 
was  founded  upon  cuftom  and  contingencies, 
nor  have  the  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  rights 
any  other  foundation. 

Formerly  taxes  were  paid  to  the  emperour  by 
the  imperial  cities,  from  which  they  endeavoured  rial  cities, 
to  free  themfelves  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
anarchy  that  prevailed  at  this  time,  and  affumed 
the  title  of  free  cities ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
a  great  number  of  new  imperial  cities  which 
they  admitted  into  their  body  ;  and  thus  the 
Hanfeatick  league  was  formed.  In  the  year 
1241,  Lubeck  entered  into  a  league  with  its 
neighbours  for  the  fecurity  of  commerce,  and 
four  lcore  flourifhing  cities  very  foon  joined  this 
confederacy,  which  is  reduced  at  prefent  to  Lu¬ 
beck,  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 

They  were  at  laft  tired  of  anarchy,  and  Gre-  1273. 
gory  X.  who  fucceeded  Clement  IV.  having  ^°Hapf-us 
threatened  to  name  an  Emperour  if  they  did  not  burgch°fen 
choofe  one,  they  elefted  Rodolphus,  count  of 
Hapfburg,  the  defcenclant  of  an  old  count  of 
Alface.  Ele  had  ferved  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  in  quality  of  marfhal  of  the  court,  or 
grand  matter  of  the  houfehold.  His  want  of 
power  was  the  caufe  of  his  elevation,  for  the 
eleflors  did  not  diffemble  their  defire  of  having 
an  emperour,  but  not  a  matter.  This  is  the 
period  from  whence  the  luftre  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  is  derived.  Rodolphus  I.  by  Ills  abili¬ 
ties. 
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ties,  fupplied  thofe  refources  which  his  domain 
could  not  furnifh.  We  mall  obferve  here,  that 
the  revenue  of  his  new  dignity,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  fix  millions  of  crowns  in  the  time  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbaroffa,  did  not  exceed  a  third  of  that 
fum,  and  is  fo  diminifhed  fince,  that  an  empe- 
rour  has  not  more  than  twenty  thoufand  florins 
of  fettled  revenue. 

In  a  general  council  held  at  Lyons  in  the 
year  1274,  where  there  was  an  apparent  reunion 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  election 
of  Rodolphus  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  who 
drew  from  him  a  frefh  renunciation  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  countefs  Matilda.  In  a  Ihort 
time  after,  they  quarrelled,  when  the  emperour 
was  excommunicated  becaufe  he  maintained  his 
right  of  fovereignty  over  the  Italian  cities,  and 
neglebted  to  fulfil  a  vow  of  going  to  the  cru- 
fade,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
empire. 

This  excommunication  did  not  prevent  him 
from  laying  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  family.  He  fummoned  Ottocar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  to  reftore  the  dutchies  of  Auftria,  Sti- 
ria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  with  which  he  had 
been  inverted  without  the  confent  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  j  but  Ottocar  infultingly  replied,  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  Rodolphus ,  to  whom  he  had  paid 
his  wages :  Upon  which  war  was  immediately 
declared,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  fell  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  near  Vienna,  d  he  emperour  gave  the  in- 
veftiture  of  Auftria  and  fome  other  dutchies  to 
his  eldeft  fon  Albert,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to 
his  youngeft  fon  Rodolphus  the  remains  of  the 
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dutchy  of  Suabia,  but  fo  difmembered,  that  the 
prince  could  not  have  the  title  of  duke.  The 
electors  refufed  to  choofe  Albert  king  of  the 
Romans,  faying,  that  the  empire  was  not  able 
to  fupport  two  chiefs. 

Several  Italian  cities,  Lucca,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Bologna,  purchafed,  for  fmall  fums,  that 
liberty  which  circumftances  did  not  allow  the 
emperour  to  wreft  from  them. 

That  fpirit  of  fadtion  and  rebellion  with  which 
the  Italians  in  general  were  animated,  produced 
fome  atrocious  feenes,  and  a  fatal  revolution  in 
Sicily.  Charles  of  Anjou  had  rendered  himfelf 
odious  by  the  feverity  of  his  government,  and 
the  licentioufnefs  of  his  provencals  (he  was 
count  of  Provence)  continually  Increafed  the 
grievances  of  a  leditious  people.  John  de 
Procida,  a  gentleman  whom  they  had  ftripped 
of  his  fortune,  formed  fome  fchemes  of  revenge, 
which  his  adtivity  and  addrefs  made  him  capa¬ 
ble  of  executing. 

Peter  III.  king  of  Arragon,  and  fon  in  law  of 
Manfredi,  had  fome  claims  upon  Sicily,  and 
Procida  eafily  prevailed  with  him  to  undertake 
the  conqueft.  Pope  Nicholas  III.  and  Michael 
Paleologus,  emperour  of  Conftantinople,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  confpiracy.  This  dangerous 
Italian,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  cordelier, 
ftirred  up  the  people  to  join  in  a  rebellion, 
which  broke  out  by  a  maffacre  called  the 
Sicilian  vejpers ,  when  almoft  all  the  Frenchmen 
in  Sicily  were  murdered  in  one  day.  The 
(laughter  began  at  Palermo  on  Rafter  Monday, 
at  the  hour  of  vefpers,  to  which  a  Frenchman 
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gave  occafion  by  an  infult  offered  to  a  woman. 
So  dreadful  was  their  rage,  that  they  ripped 
up  the  bellies  of  the  women  whom  they  fup* 
pofed  with  child  by  Frenchmen:  Even  priefts 
and  monks  committed  fimilar  barbarities ;  for 
fuperflition,  as  almoft  always  happens  in  fuch 
circumltances,  rendered  the  national  hatred 
more  atrocious. 

Peter  III.  with  a  conliderable  fleet,  waited  the 
iffue  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  when  he  ar¬ 
rived,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  Sicilians, 
notwithftanding  the  anathemas  of  a  new  pope, 
Martin  IV.  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
favourer  of  the  family  of  France.  Philip  the 
Hardv,  who  fucceeded  St.  Louis,  fent  an  armv 
to  the  aftiftance  of  king  Charles ;  when  the 
king  of  Arragon,  on  the  verge  of  deftru&ion* 
made  an  offer  of  deciding  the  difpute  by  duel 
in  a  neutral  country  ;  but  this  was  only  with 
a  view  of  gaining  time.  Charles,  who  was 
more  brave,  but  lefs  artful,  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  came  to  the  place  appointed  in 
Guienne,  where  he  did  not  find  his  antagonift, 
who  was  faid  to  have  fhewn  himfelf  there* 
but  in  difguife,  only  with  a  view  of  producing 
a  proof  of  his  having  made  his  appearance. 
Charles  very  foon  found  himfelf  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  what  he  had  loft  ;  for  Naples  had  re¬ 
volted  in  his  abfence,  and  his  fon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Martin,  obferving  that  the  king  of  Arragon 
defpifed  the  thunders  of  the  church,  gave  his 
kingdom  to  the  count  de  Valois,  fecond  fon  of 
king  Philip,  upon  condition  (as  may  be  fup- 
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pofed)  of  doing  homage,  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  Hoiy  See.  He  publifhed  a  crufade  for  the 
execution  of  his  bull,  when  a  French  army, 
equally  defirous  of  indulgences  and  plunder, 
entered  Spain,  and  committed  every  lore  of 
outrage,  without  refpe£ting  either  women  or 
churches  ;  but  being  almoft  deftroyed  by  dif- 
eafes,  was  forced  to  retreat.  Philip  the  Hardy 
died  at  Perpignan,  on  his  return  from  this  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition,  in  the  year  1286.  Pope 
Martin  died  the  year  before,  as  did  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  Peter  ill.  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  Charles  11. 
furnamed  the  Lame,  preferved  Naples,  but  re-  p retries 
figned  Anjou  and  Maine  to  the  count  de  Valois,  oniyNaPles* 
to  make  him  a  recompenle  for  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  which  he  v/as  obliged  to  renounce. 
Notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  fovereiga 
pontiffs,  Sicily  was  formed  into  a  feparate  king¬ 
dom  for  James,  youngeft  fon  of  Peter,  and  the 
eldeft,  Alphonfo  III.  was  put  in  poffeiTion  of 
Arragon. 
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State  of  Spain  during  the  Thirteenth  Century , 


The  chrif- 
tiaas  ft  ill 
divided. 


They  joint 
againft  the 
Moors. 


Battle  of 
Tolofa  in 
1212. 


AS  Spain  comes  now  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe,  we  fhall  colleft 
the  principal  events  of  its  hiftory  in  this  place, 
before  we  enter  upon  a  new  epocha. 

.  That  country  was  ftill  divided  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  chrif- 
tians,  who  ought  to  have  been  induced  by  their 
common  intereft  to  unite  againft  the  Moors,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  moft  cruel  wars  againft  each  other* 
Sancho  VII.  king  of  Navarre,  went  to  Morocco* 
in  hope  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Mira- 
molin  ;  but  was  difappointed,  and,  at  his  return, 
found  that  the  kings  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  had 
feized  part  of  his  dominions. 

Thefe  three  princes,  feeing  the  Moors  upon 
the  point  of  renewing  their  conquers,  united, 
and  gained  the  famous  viftory  of  Tolofa  in  the 
year  1212,  where  the  lofs  of  the  enemy  was 
computed  by  ocular  witnefles  to  amount  to 
almoft  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  while  they 
reduced  that  of  the  chriftians  to  twenty  five. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  cannot 
truft  to  hiftorical  evidence  ;  yet  thefe  witnefles 
do  not  mention  the  miraculous  crofs  which  was 
feen  in  the  fky,  according  to  later  traditions, 
and  which  is  ftill  celebrated  annually  at  Toledo, 
by  a  feftival  called  the  Triumph  of  the  crofs. 
The  viftory,  though  fuppoled  not  to  be  at¬ 
tended 
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tended  with  any  miraculous  circumftances,  de- 
ferves  to  be  celebrated,  and  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  confequences,  if 
the  military  art  had  been  better  known,  or  if  it 
had  been  poflible  to  continue  the  army  longer 
in  the  field  ;  for  armies  generally  difperfed  almofl 
immediately  after  an  adtion.  Peter  II.  king  of 
Arragon,  was  killed  next  year  at  the  battle  of 
Muret,  fighting  for  his  brother  in  law  the  count 
De  Touloufe,  who  had  been  the  viftim  of  the 
crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes.  Alphonfo  IX. 
king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  likewife  died  in  the 
year  1214,  after  having  taken  Alcantara  from 
the  muflulmen. 

Difturbances  were  renewed,  when  to  fadtion 
and  civil  war  were  added  violent  difputes  with 
the  fecular  clergy,  in  fome  countries  where  they 
refufed  to  pay  any  fhare  of  the  publick  burdens, 
as  alfo  with  the  Dominicans,  who  wanted  to 
judge  in  criminal  affairs.  The  inquifition  was 
eftablifhed,  which  rendered  the  manners  of  the 
times  ftill  more  barbarous.  We  cannot  fail  to 
be  deeply  affedted  when  we  read  of  Ferdinand 
III.  or  Ferdinand  the  Holy,  king  of  Caftile, 
kindling  with  his  own  hands  the  flames  deftined 
to  confume  hereticks. 

That  prince  had  taken  Cordova  in  the  year 
1236,  which  the  Moors  had  poffeifed  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  and  afterwards  made  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  upon  Grenada  ;  but,  however, 
the  kings  of  Murcia  and  Grenada  were  fo  in¬ 
timidated  by  his  arms,  that  they  acknowledged 
themfelves  his  vafials.  His,  grandeur  and  rep¬ 
utation  were  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  by 
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the  taking  of  Seville  in  the  year  1248.  Three 
hundred  thouiand  Moors  are  laid  to  have  quit- 
red  the  place,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  to  the 
enemy,  whole  number  they  increafed,  when- 
found  policy  would  have  difperfed  them  among 
the  chriftian  towns  ;  but  how  could  they  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  inquifnion  ? 

Some  Spanifh  hiltorians  have  embellifhed  the 
vidtories  ol  thole  rimes  by  prodigies,  with  which 
the  honour  of  the  nation  might  have  difpenfed. 
Sometimes  the  chriftians  were  animated  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  crofs  in  the  fky  ^ 
fometimes  by  St.  James  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  linking  terrour  into  the  infidels  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  lun  flopping,  as  if  by  the  orders  of 
another  Jolhua,  to  give  time  for  cutting  the 
vanquifhed  in  pieces.  Kings  however  were  not 
fo  blinded  by  credulity,  as  not  to  fee  the  views 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  In  one  fenfe,  Ferdinand 
the  Holy  did  more  than  St.  Louis ;  he  received 
Sancho  II.  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  depofed 
by  Innocent  IV.  into  his  dominions,  and  allifted 
him  with  his  troops  ;  but  the  bull  of  excom¬ 
munication  being  publilhed  in  his  camp  by  the 
monks,  his  whole  army  took  flight.  This 
Angle  anecdote  is  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  fu perdition  of  the  populace. 

'  James  I.  king  of  Arfagon,  famous  for  his 
con  quell  of  the  Hands  of  Minorca  and  Ma¬ 
jorca,  and  by  that  of  Valencia  in  1238,  caufed 
the  bifhop  of  Girona’s  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
whom  he  accufed  of  having  revealed  his  con- 
feffion.  The  king  was  therefore  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Innocent  IV.  and  two  legates,  who 
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were  Tent  from  Rome,  refilled  to  abfolve  him 
till  he  made  a  publick  confeflion  of  his  guilt  in 
prefence  of  a  council.  That  prince,  who  was 
fo  formidable  to  the  Moors,  gave  his  fubje&s  a 
code  to  determine  their  law  proceedings,  which 
were  too  uncertain.  Ferdinand  the  Holy  was 
likewife  a  legislator :  He  instituted  the  royal 
council  of  Caftile,  and  began  the  body  of  laws 
called  las  partidas,  to  which  his  fucceffor  Al- 
phonfo  X.  furnamed  the  Wife,  put  the  laft 
hand.  On  purpofe  to  attach  the  nobles  to  the 
crown,  who  were  but  too  frequently  its  enemies, 
Ferdinand  created,  or  revived,  feme  offices, 
which  were  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
privileges,  Such  as  the  adelantado  (viceroy)  the 
alferez  mayor  -(great  ftandard  bearer  of  the  king¬ 
dom)  amir  ante  (or  admiral)  and  the  grand- 
m after  of  the  king's  houfehold.  This  was  the 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Cordova  ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  Spaniards  have  in 
Some  degree  borrowed  their  cuftoms  and  cere- 
-rnonial  from  the  Moors.  An  obfervation  Still 
more  deferving  our  attention,  is,  that  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Spain  had  been  corrupted  by  pride, 
luxury,  and  effeminacy,  by  which  empires  are 
overthrown,  efpecially  when  the  foundations  are 
undermined  by  difeord. 

The  reign  of  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  from  the 
year  1252  to  1284,  deferves  to  be  celebrated  as 
a  period  remarkably  favourable  to  the  fciences. 
That  prince  founded  feveral  profefforfhips  in 
the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  ;  in  particular  two 
of  natural  philofophy  ;  he  published  the  astro¬ 
nomical  tables,  known  by  the  name  of  Alph on- 
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jine ;  he  was  fufficiently  learned  to  perceive  the 
falfity  of  the  agronomical  fyltems  of  his  own 

5  e  '  im  lay,  on  fuppofition  that 

fuch  fyftems  were  well  founded,  that  if  God  bad 
called  him  to  bis  council ,  the  world  would  have 
been  more  ftmple  and  more  perfeSl.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  firft  hiftory  of  Spain,  in 
the  Caftilian  language,  in  which  he  likewife 
'  gave  orders,  that  all  publick  a<5ts  fhould  be  writ¬ 
ten.  The  trivial  expreflion,  which  has  been 
made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  hhn,  that  the  ftudy 
of  the  heavens  had  made  him  lofe  the  earth,  is 
according  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  very  ill  appl’ied  : 
But,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  Alphonfo  brought 

misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  if  not  by  negleftincr 
his  affairs,  at  leaft  by  purfuing  an  object  be¬ 
yond  his  reach. 

Being  chof-  Being  chofen  emperour,  in  the  year  1257,  by 
r-ur.Te  a  Parcy  that  oppofed  Richard,  he  was  the  more 

reatfauics,  2ealous  to  maintain  his  eleftion,  as  he  alleged 
through  ’  he  was  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  in  right 
im.uun.  of  his  mother.  He  debafed  the  coin,  oppreifed 
the  people  with  taxes,  and  excited  a  general  dif- 
fatisfa&ion  to  gratify  a  fatal  ambition.  The 
adherents,  whom  he  purchafed  at  Rome  and  in 
Germany,  procured  him  no  folid  advantage, 
while  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the  hatred  and  re¬ 
bellion  ofhis  Caftilian  fubje&s.  He  fruitlefsly 
protefted  againlt  the  ele&ion  of  Rodolphus  of 
Hapfburg,  at  a  council  held  at  Lyons,  in  the 
year  1274  :  In  vain  did  he  go  to  folicit  the 
pope,  Gregory  X.  at  Beaucaire  ;  his  abfence 
Only  occaftoned  greater  diiturbances. 
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Some  years  after,  his  fon  Don  Sancho,  who  Rebellion 
had  been  declared  his  heir,  to  the  prejudice  pf  ofhlbfo“* 
the  princes  of  Cerda,  his  children  by  a  former 
marriage,  having  quarrelled  with  him,  raifed 
a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  in  rebellion  againft 
him  ;  caufed  himfelf  to  be  appointed  regent 
by  the  ftates  afiembled  at  Valladolid,  and  reduc¬ 
ed  Alphonfo  to  fue  to  the  king  of  Morocco  for 
his  afiiftance.  The  unhappy  father  difinherited 
his  rebellious  fon,  appointing  the  princes  of 
Cerda  his  heirs  ;  and  if  they  died  without  ififue, 
the  kings  of  France  ;  but  however,  Sancho  flic-  Heisfoc- 
ceeded  him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  king-  j£„by 
dom  of  Sicily  was  difputed.  Philip  the  Hardy 
propofed  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  herited, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  pope  ;  and 
to  fettle  his  nephews,  the  princes  of  Cerda,  on 
the  throne  of  Caftile }  two  projefls  which  he 
could  not  accomplilh. 

In  1214-  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  de- The  king- 

i  i  r  i  domofNa- 

volved  upon  Theobald  count  ot  Champagne,  varre  fails 
who  inherited  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  laft  l®y*ffam* 
king’s  filler.,  Joanna,  the  heirefs  of  that  king-  France, 
dom,  by  her  marriage  with  Philip  the  Fair,  in 
1284,  brought  it  into  the  family  of  France. 

The  hillory  of  Spain  is  filled  with  confufion  till 
the  time  when  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  united  the 
two  principal  crowns. 
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C  H  A  P.  IX, 


Gd/ici al  Observations  qyi  the  Fifth  Epo 


CHA, 


rpRERE  is  little  room  for  general  obfer- 
JL  vations  on  this  epocha  :  We  have  taken 
notice  of  the  moll  remarkable  changes  in  the 
courle  of  the  narration  ;  and  during  this  period 
there  has  been  no  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
manners  or  ideas  of  the  people.  The  attempts 
of  the  popes  againft  crowned  heads,  ferve  to 
inew  the  unreafonable  opinions  which  always 
prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  that  the 
means  which  they  employed  to  accomplifh  their 
ends  were  not  lefs  extraordinary. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  the 
church  approved  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
d’Affife  ;  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  and  exceffive 
fimpl icity  ;  who,  taking  thefe  words  of  the  gof- 
pel  literally,  Take  neither  gold  nor  jilver  nor  Jcrip 
for  your  journey ,  neither  fandals  nor  jlaff  j  and 
being  perfuaded,  that  chriftian  perfection  con- 
lified  in  po (Te fling  nothing,  threw  away  even  his 
ler’p  and  ftaft,  and  colieCled  fome  difciples, 
whofe  abfolute  poverty  ieemed  an  evident  proof 
of  apoftlejfhip.  By  their  rule  they  were  obliged 
to  beg  their  bread,  and  to  receive  no  money. 
So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  inftitution, 
that  at  the  firfl:  general  chapter,  which  was  held 
in  the  year  1219,  the  number  of  brothers  ex¬ 
ceeded  five  thoufand.  Two  years  after,  the 
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under  eftablifhed  a  new  order,  to  fatisfy  the 
devotion  of  an  infinite  number  of  people  oi 
both  fexes ,  who,  without  leaving  their  homes, 
wanted  to  partake  of  the  merits  of  the  new 
apoftles. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  Peter  Valdo,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Lyons,  had  nearly  the  fame  ideas  with 
St.  Francis 5  but  from  his  not  fhewing  the  fame 
fubmiffion  to  the  Holy  See,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  patriarch  of  the  heretical  Albigenfes. 

The  mendicity  of  the  Brother  Minors  (that 
was  the  name  which  was  given  them)  was  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  excited  the 
emulation  of  St.  Dominick,  a  Spaniard,  mif- 
fionary  of  the  Albigenfes,  and  founder  of  the 
order  of  preaching  friars  •,  who  from  being  at 
ftrft  regular  canons,  very  foon  became  mendi¬ 
cants.  They  had  not  fo  much  credit  perhaps 
among  the  people  ;  but  they  had  more  at  Rome, 
in  courts  and  in  fchools  ;  and  were  rendered  par¬ 
ticularly  formidable  by  having  the  inquifition 
under  their  management. 

All  the  friars  of  thefe  orders,  upon  whom 
privileges  had  been  heaped  by  the  fovereign 
pontiffs,  under  the  immediate  government  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  freed  from  the  authority  of 
the  bifhops,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  holy  miniftry,  were  the  common  inftru- 
ments  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  who 
made  them  fly  from  one  country  to  another  at 
no  expenfe,  charged  with  its  orders,  and  zealous 
to  execute  them.  Therefore,  in  their  obftinate 
diiputes  with  the  fecular  clergy,  but  principally 
with  the  doftors  of  Paris,  they  were  fupported 
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by  the  whole  pontifical  power,  and  bulls  and 
excommunications  were  never  wantin0*  for  their 
fervice.  0 

If  they,  beyond  meafure,  exalted  this  power, 
from  whence  they  derived  fo  great  influence ;  if, 
after  they  had  combated  their  adverfaries,  they 
became  jealous  rivals  of  each  others  if  their 
new  devotions,  and  fcholaftick  fyftems,  were 
fometimes  fources  of  fuperftition  and  difcord  ; 
and  it  relaxation,  cabals,  felf  intereft,  intrigue, 
and  idlenefs  fucceeded  to  the  primitive  fervour 
and  labours  of  an  edifying  and  difinterefted  zeal ; 
it  is  what  a  little  reflection  upon  pafl:  experience, 
and  human  nature,  might  have  eafiiy  forefeen. 
Mendicity  alone  opened  a  way  to  the  greateft 
abules  ;  and  what  probability  was  there  that 
friars,  expofed  to  all  kinds  of  company,  could 
preferve  manners  quite  contrary  to  every  pro- 
penfity  of  nature  ?  (See  Fleury ,  Huitieme  Dif - 
cGttrs  Jur  VHifioire  Ecclefiaftique. ) 

An  overftrained  perfection  almoft  always  de¬ 
generates  into  fanaticifm.  The  Francifcans  had 
very  foon  a  feCt  of  fpiritualifts  among  them; 
who,  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  cowls, 
th$  fluff  and  colour  of  their  habits,  but  more 
particularly  the  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
property  of  their  food  was  veiled  in  the  Holy 
See,  by  which  they  formed  a  fchifm  in  the  or¬ 
der,  caufed  one  another  to  be  anathematized, 
and  feme  to  be  burnt  as  hereticks.  We  fhall 
fee  this  folly  furnilhing  weapons  to  an  emperour 
againft  a  pope. 

In  the  year  1212,  a  council  held  at  Paris  gave 
orders,  that  friars  upon  a  journey  fhould  be 
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provided  with  neceffaries,  that  they  might  not  the  multi- 
be  obliged  to  beg,  to  the  dijhonour  of  the  Lord  oidenrf.°f 
and  their  order  :  At  that  very  time  St.  Francis 
increafed  the  number  of  voluntary  mendicants. 

In  1215  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran  pro¬ 
hibited  the  founding  of  new  orders,  left  the  too 
great  variety  Ihould  introduce  confufion  into 
the  church.  Innocent  III.  who  held  that  coun¬ 
cil,  had  eftablifhed  the  brother  minors  and  the 
preachers  i  the  Carmelites,  Auguftines,and  other 
mendicant  orders  made  their  appearance  almoft 
immediately  after.  In  1274,  the  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  Lyons  fupprefled  all  thefe  orders  which 
had  been  founded  fince  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.  but  tolerated  the  Carmelites  and  Auguftines 
until  they  fhould  be  regulated  anew.  The  or¬ 
der  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  Mercy,  refpeCt- 
able  fpm  their  confecrating  themfelves  to  the 
fervice  of  the  unfortunate  ;  the  orders  of  Ser- 
vites,  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  of  the  Celeftines,  &c. 
however,  fprung  up  and  maintained  themlelves, 
notwithftanding  the  canons ;  and  the  Succeeding 
ages  produced  a  number  of  others.  Thefe  con¬ 
tradictions  do  not  furprize  thofe  people  who 
feek  for  the  caufe  in  the  human  heart,  and  in 
the  powers  of  prejudice. 

William  of  St.  Amour,  a  doCtor  of  Paris,  a  work  a- 
publifhed  his  celebrated  book  aeainft  the  men-  sain?.thc 
dicant  orders,  entitled  Des  Perils  des  derniers  andabufive 
Temps  (of  the  Perils  of  thelaft  Times)  in  which  difpu“s' 
he  reprefents  them  as  the  Pharifees  of  the  gofpel, 
to  be  known  by  the  following  marks  :  They  love 
the  uppermoji  rooms  at  feafts,  and  the  chief  feats  in 
thefynagogues ;  and  greetings  in  the  markets ,  and  to 
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be  called  of  men.  Rabbi ,  Rabbi .  This  inventive 
was  refuted  and  condemned,  and  the  dodor  ban- 
idled  ;  but  however,  his  affociates  were  not  dif- 
pirited,  and  both  parties  railed  againft  each  other 
with  violence  ;  abufe  being  frequently  the  bed: 
arguments  in  the  difpute.  In  this  manner  did 
they  continue  to  argue  for  feveral  ages,  without 
the  truth  being  in  the  lead  cleared  up ;  till  doubt 
at  lad  produced  true  fcience,  manners  were  pol¬ 
ished  by  reafon,  and  the  ancient  ruft  of  pedantry 
fell  before  indelible  ridicule. 

I  fliall  not  iniid  upon  the  effeds  of  the  inqui- 
fition,  which  was  fird  edablidied  in  France, 
where  it  did  not  long  fubfift  ;  and  afterwards  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  it  dill  continues.  The 
punching  private  errours,  as  the  mod  enormous 
crimes  ;  changing  accufation,  the  mod  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  peace  of  fociety,  into  a  duty  ;  the 
profecuting  citizens,  who  were  obedient  to  the 
laws,  both  civil  and  natural,  only  upon  Ample 
fufpicion,  or  frivolous  informations,  and  thereby 
carrying  didrud  and  alarms  into  fociety,  and 
even  into  the  bofom  ot  private  families  ;  the 
difgracing  a  religion  of  charity  by  torments, 
and  exciting  the  fanaticifm  of  fedaries,  by  the 
violent  means  which  were  employed  againd  the 
feds  ;  are  charges  with  which  this  tribunal  has 
been  reproached  thoufands  of  times,  and  with 
all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  It  is  fufficient  to 
oblerve,  that  ignorance  mud  be  the  natural 
confequerice.  The  reading  of  the  fcriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  was  feverely  prohibited,  and 
of  courfe  withheld  from  almod  all  the  faith¬ 
ful.  If  opinions  or  truths,  whether  theological 

or 
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or  philofophical,  did  not  perfedlly  agree  with 
the  fyftems  of  the  inquifitors,  they  became  he¬ 
retical,  erroneous,  or  at  leaft  to  be  fufpefted  of 
herefy  ;  the  authors  were  expofed  to  perfecu- 
tion,  and  mankind  afraid  to  allow  genius  to 
ioar. 

The  Dominicans  exercifing  fuch  a  dreadful 
authority  almoft:  univerfaliy,  their  particular  len- 
timents  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence  $ 
it  therefore  feems  furprifing  that  an  oath  fhould 
have  been  exacted  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  even 
the  council  of  Caftile,  to  defend  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  virgin,  though  St.  Bernard 
difapproved  of  the  feitival  instituted  by  the 
church  of  Lyons  to  commemorate  it,  and  the 
Romifh  church  has  never  admitted  it  among 
the  number  of  its  tenets. 

Univerfities  were  formed  and  increafed,  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to 
Paris;  but  that  was  not  the  place  to  find  proper 
ftudies  ;  where  almoft  nothing  was  attended  to 
but  the  vain  fubtilties  of  fcholaftick  philofophy. 
Their  principal  learning  confided  in  difputing 
about  words,  without  knowing  things  ;  in  en¬ 
tangling  reafon  in  a  labyrinth  of  fyllogifms 
which  could  not  give  birth  to  one  clear  idea  ; 
and  making  a  difplay  of  authorities  frequently 
abfurd,  and  almoft  always  mifunderftood,  as  ir¬ 
refragable  proofs. 

In  the  year  1210  the  metaphy ficks  of  Ariftotle 
were  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  council  of 
Paris,  becaufe  to  them  was  albribed  the  origin 
of  I  know  not  what  herefy  ;  however,  Ariftotle 
became  more  than  ever  not  only  the  oracle  of 
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the  philofophers,  but  likewife  of  theologians, 
who  quoted  him  ofter.er  than  the  holy  fathers  j 
from  whence  proceeded  thofe  gloomy  reveries 
which  expofed  the  doftrines  of  the  church,  and  • 
engendered  fchifms.  In  the  darknefs  of  igno¬ 
rance  men  walk  at  random,  and  cannot  keep  in 
a  juft  medium.  Studies  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged,  but  it  is  the  duties  of  the  univerfities  to 
fee  an  example  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  The 
’  exorbitant  privileges  which  had  been  lavifhed 
upon  them,  made  them  fometimes  formidable  to 
the  government ;  for  the  fcholars  not  being 
liable  to  be  tried  by  the  fecular  tribunals,  that 
numerous  body  of  unruly  youths,  under  no  re- 
ftraint,  committed  the  moft  enormous  excefies 
with  impunity.  The  mafters  and  do&ors,  who 
were  lefs  anxious  for  the  publick  good  than  to 
preferve  their  pernicious  privileges,  did  not  fail 
to  obftrudt  the  courfe  ofjuftice,  when  it  would 
have  laid  hold  on  the  guilty ;  which  was  a  fource 
of  diforders  at  Paris  and  elfewhere. 

The  popes  at  the  fame  time  wanting  to  rule 
thefe  literary  bodies,  at  one  time  protecting  them 
againfl  the  civil  power ;  at  another,  galling 
them  by  pontifical  defpotifm,  occafioned  dif- 
turbances  among  them,  which  were  equally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  laws  of  the 
ftate  ;  and  thus  thofe  refpe&able  eftablifhments, 
which  ought  to  have  refeued  Europe  from  bar- 
barifm,  for  a  long  time  partook  of  the  general 
contagion. 

What  happened  at  Paris  in  the  year  1304 
deferves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The 
prevot  of  the  town  having  caufcd  a  lcholar  to 
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be  hanged,  the  judge  of  the  bifhop’s  court,  by 
a  fpecial  mandate,  commanded  all  the  priefts 
to  go  to  his  houfe  in  proceffion,  and  to  throw 
ftones  againft  it,  exclaiming — Begone,  curfed 
Satan ,  confejs  thy  fin  ;  do  honour  to  our  holy 
mother  church,  whom  thou  hajt  wounded  in  her 
privileges,  or  may  thy  fate  he  fuch  as  the  fate  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  whom  the  earth  fwallowed 
up  alive !  All  the  fchools  were  fhut  up,  and 
the  magiftrate  obliged  to  make  fatisfadlion  to 
the  univerfity,  to  do  penance,  and  feek  abfolu- 
tion  at  Rome. 

Albert  the  Great,  and  his  difciple  St.  Thomas  Albert  the 
Aquinas,  both  flourilhed  at  this  period.  The  Gre,at> and 
twenty  one  volumes  in  folio  of  the  firft  are  for- 
gotten,  but  the  fecond  continues  an  oracle  in 
theology.  While  we  admire  his  penetration, 
and  his  genius  for  analyzing,  let  us  regret  his 
having  followed  the  torrent  of  fubtile  difputa- 
tious  queftions. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  another  Dominican,  The  golden 
and  archbifhop  of  Genoa,  publifhed  a  colledtion  lesend* 
of  the  lives  of  faints,  (luffed  with  fables,  which 
long  afforded  food  for  fuperftition,  but  is  at  laft 

fallen  into  contempt.  It  was  called  the  Golden 
legend . 

Roger  Bacon,  an  Englifh  Francifcan  friar,  Roger 
was  an  ^  aftronomer,  mathematician,  natural  '3aton* 
philofopner,  chymift,  phyiician,  and  mechan- 
ick,  the  inventor  of  burning  glaffes,  the  camera 
objcura^  &c.  an  excellent  genius  at  a  time  when 
men  or  the  mod  eminent  abilities  were  only 

fophifts,  and  therefore  was  accufed  of  beino*  a 
magician.  ° 
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France  already  reckoned  a  number  of  poets. 
Fauchet  gives  an  account  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feven  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  extrafts  of  their  works 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Recueil  de  la  Langue  et 
Poefie  Francoife .  What  fort  of  poets  mu  ft  they 
have  been,  fince  there  are  fo  few  good  even  at 
this  day  ?  It  was  a  great  deal  that  the  dawn  of 
genius  penetrated  through  a  long  night  of  bar- 
barifm. 
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Of  fome  of  the  principal  Events  in  Modern 
History  down  to  the  Fifteenth  Century . 


HIS  Table  was  thought  neceffary,  1.  Becaufe^, 
having  continued  the  Roman  Hiftory  down  to  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  Arabians,  I  anticipated  feveral  important  events 
which  were  pofterior  to  the  epocha  of  Clovis.  2.  Becaufe, 
the  firft  ages  of  Modern  Hiftory  prefent  us  with  fuch  a 
confufed  mixture  of  tranfadlions,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  or- 
der-tke.  narration  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fufficiently  to  mark 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  point  of  time.  I  Confine 
myfelf  to  matters  of  the  greateft  importance. 

CLOVIS  defeats  the  Romans  near  Soiftbns,  and  feizes 
what  remained  to  them  in  Gaul.  This  is  properly  the 
commencement  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Francks 
had  before  been  eftablifhed  at  Tournay  and  its  environs  ; 
but  we  fcarcely  know  any  thing  of  their  firft  kings. 
The  new  conqueror  turned  Chriftian  in  496,  after  his 
viftory  at  Tolbiack  over  the  Germans. 

ALARICK  king  of  the  Vifigoths ,  vanquifhed  at 
Vouille  by  Clovis.  The  conqueror  feizes  that 
kingdom,  of  which  Touloufe  was  the  capital;  but  The- 
odorick,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  retakes  part  of  it  by  his 
generals. 

Death  of  Clovis,  The  monarchy  divided  among  his  four 
fons.  1  hefe  partitions  were  long  fatal.  Civil  wars 
fucceedcd  each  other  almoft  without  interruption. 

Death  of  Theodorick  the  Great.  He  had  governed  Italy 
like  a  great  king,  while  the  Roman  emperours  made  them- 
felves  contemptible.  The  emperour  JuJlin  died  the 
Vot.  3,  F  year 
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y  «■*  m^tceaea  oy  j  unman ,  whole 
reputation  has  exceeded  his  merit. 

Conqueft  of  Africa  from  the  Vandal,  by  Bdifarius.  Thi, 
general  of  Jujhnian  might  have  reeftablifbed  the  era- 
pne,  had l  its  foundations  been  lefs  ruinous.  He  only 
ferved  a  depraved  and  ungrateful  court.  7 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians.  The  French 
kings  lhared  this  conqueft,  which  confiderablv  augment¬ 
ed  that  monarchy.  & 


Expedition  o,  Btlifanus  into  Italy.  He  obliged  Vitiges, 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  to  furrender  in  Ravenna,  and 
feemed  to  have  reftored  Italy  to  the  empire  in  540,  but 
it  could  not  be  kept  long.  Totila  treading  in  the'  Heps  of 
/  heodoi uk,  loon  obliged  the  Romans  to  retire 
N ARSES  the  eunuch,  fent  by  Juftinian,  wfth  a  ftrong  ar- 
my  de  eats  Totila .  Italy  wrefted  from  the  Goths,  who 

,T,^V?frafternWere/UCC8eded  b7  other  barbarians. 

J  L  b  I  IN  II.  luccefior  or  Juftinian.  In  his  reign,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lombards  was  eftablifhedin  Italy  by  Alboinus. 

he  empire  pieferved  only  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  in 
that  country. 

Ci^ix  wars  begun  in  France  by  the  queens  Frzdzgonda  and 

nrunehaut .  Never  were  feen  Icenes  of  more  horrour. 

1  hele  were  lefs  owing  to  the  ambition  of  thofe  two  women, 

than  to  the  general  barbarity  of  manners,  and  fuperfti- 

rIOLln  not:ons>  which  turned  the  influence  of  religion  to 
hnifter  purpofes. 

St.  GREGORY  furnamed  the  Great.  This  pontificate  is 
celebrated  for  the  virtues  of  the  pontiff,  orhis  great  credit 
in  L,e  couits.  He  fir  ft  fent  miflionaries  into  Great 
Britain,  which  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Saxons  and  An¬ 
gles  about  a  century  before. 

I  HOC  AS  dethi  ones  the  emperour  Mauritius.  Remarkable 
revolution  attended  with  horrid  circumftances.  Herac- 
lius,  who  dethroned  Phocas  in  610,  vanquifhed  the  Per- 
fians  ;  but  he  increafed  the  miseries  of  the  empire  by  ill 
government,  and  ne  w  theological  diffenfions. 

HEGIRA  of  the  Mahometans,  or  the  flight  of  Mahomet. 

'  This  formidable  impoftor,  though  obliged  to  fly  from 
Mecca,  in  a  fhort  time  fubjefted  the  Arabians  or  Saracens 
to  his  religion  and  his  dominion,  whom  he  infpired  with 
an  equal  fjpirit  of  fanaticifm  and  conqueft.  The  Califs , 
his  fucceffors,  in  a  very  few  years  fubdued  Syria.  Perfia, 
and  Africa.  7 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  befieged  by  the  Saracens.  We  find 
the  capital  of  the  empire  already  threatened.  It  was  lav¬ 
ed  by  the  fea  hre,  an  invention  of  Callinicus  ;  but  the 
provinces  were  fubdued  on  every  fide,  * 

WAMBA,  king  of  Spain,  dethroned  by  a  council  of  Toledo, 
under  the  pretence  of  penance.  The  biffiops  domineer 
in  Spain,  enafl  laws,  and  give  an  example  or  an  unheard 
of  attack  upon  the  fovereign. 

SPAIN  conquered  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  called  Moors . 
Pelagio ,  a  hero  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Vifigoths,  re¬ 
tired  into  the  Adurias,  and  there  founded  a  petty  Chrif- 
tian  kingdom  ;  whence  afterwards  iffued  enemies  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  conquerors. 

PEPIN  HERISTEL  dies.  He  had  reigned  glorioufly  in 
France  with  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  for  the 
Idle  kings  had  no  power,  and  the  mayors  were  veiled 
with  the  whole  authority.  Charles  Martel ,  who  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Pepin,  Hill  exceeded  him  by  his  exploits. 

LEO  the  Ifaurian  emperour.  He  endeavoured  to  deftroy 
the  worfhip  of  images.  This  new  herely  of  the  Icono- 
clafls  was  the  caufe  of  fatal  diffenfions,  dirring  up  the 
popes  and  the  people  againfl  the  empire. 

CHARLES  MARTEL  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 
After  the  conquefl  of  Spain,  they  had  invaded  France, 
which  they  would  perhaps  have  fubje&ed  to  the  Koran, 
had  not  the  French  hero  cut  them  in  pieces.  Their  civil 
wars  afterwards  contributed  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
Chri Ilian  dates. 

PEPIN,  fon  of  Charles  Martel,  dethrones  the  race  of  Clo¬ 
vis,  or  the  Merovingians .  This  revolution  was  in  part  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  policy  of  pope  Zachary.  The  popes,  want¬ 
ing  to  fhake  off  their  fubjeclion  to  the  empire  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  rid  themfelves  of  the  uneafmefs  given 
them  by  the  Lombard  kings,  reckoned  on  the  affidance 
oi  France.  Pepin  paffed  twice  into  Italy,  and  forced 
Aidulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  cede  fome  places  to  the 
Holy  See. 

Death  of  Pepin ,  who  leaves  the  crown  to  his  two  fons 
Charlemagne  and  Carloman.  The  fird  reigned  alone  in 
771.  His  expeditions,  his  laws,  and  his  government, 
form  one  cf  the  mod  memorable  epochas  in  hidory. 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  Pope  Adrian  had 
called  in  Charlemagne  againd  king  Didier}  who  was 
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taken  in  Pavia, his  capital.  This  kingdom  was  incorporate 
ed  with  the  French  monarchy,  * 

ABDERAM AN  or  Almanzor,  an  Arabian  prince,  wrefts 

tie  of  king  the  CailfS>  and  re'SnS  §lorioufly  with  the  ti- 

COUNCILrf  FRANCFORT,  celebrated  for  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  where  the  worfhi 
of  images  had  been  reftored  in  787,  under  the  empre 
Irene.  Charlemagne  prepofteroufly  afted  the  theolo¬ 
gian  in  this  affair,  where  even  the  meaning  of  the  Nicene 
decree  was  not  underftood. 

Pope  Leo  III.  crowns  Charlemagne  Emperour.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  thought  they  reftored  the  empire  of  the  weft,  of 
which  not  a  trace  remained.  The  temporal  powers  of 
the  popes,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  by 
Pepin,  was  then  more  firmly  eftablifhed.  Nicephorus 
having  dethroned  Irene,  came  to  an  accommodation 
f^ttl  d  erria^nc*  Ihe  limits  of  the  two  empires  were 

HAROUM  AL  RASCHID,  the  Calif,  who  cultivated  and 
promoted  the  arts  and  fciences,  prefents  Charlemagne 
with  the  fovereignty  of  Jerufalem,as  a  token  of  his  efteSm. 

ne  of  the  moll  remarkable  revolutions  recorded  in  the 
hiitory  of  the  human  mind  is,  the  profound  ignorance 
into  which  Europe  fell  while  the  Arabians  were  making 
progrefs  in  knowledge.  ® 

Death  of  Charlemagne,  His  empire  comprehended  France, 
Geimany,  Italy,  Catalonia,  Sec.  His  fon  Louis  the  De- 
oonnairt ,  was  the  fport  of  faftions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  calm  only  by  a  pufillanimous  devotion. 

Firft  incurfions  of  the  Normans  or  Danes .  Thefe  pirates, 
iffuing  from  the  ccafts  of  the  Baltick,  were  long  a  (course 
to  Europe,  and  produced  great  revolutions. 

EGBERT,  king  of  Weflex,  who  had  been  bred  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  united  under  his  dominion  the 
feven  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  which  are  call¬ 
ed  the  Heptarchy . 

LOUIS,  emperour,  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  fens,  or 
rather  by  the  bifhops,  who  made  him  do  publick  penance, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  He  was  reftor¬ 
ed,  but  did  not  learn  the  art  of  reigniny. 

840.  After  the  death  Oi  Louis,  his  three  Ions  Lothaire ,  Louis  the 
Germanic k,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  fhare  the  monarchy. 

A  new  fource  of  civil  wars.  XfiG 
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The  Normans  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
Their  incurfions  became  perpetually  more  dreadful. 
King  Charles  the  Bald  gave  them  money  to  depart  ;  that 
is,  gave  them  a  defire  to  return,  and  was  incapable  of 
re  lifting  them.  England  laid  wafte  as  well  as  franco. 

Divorce  of  Lothaire ,  king  of  Lorraine.  This  was  the  fub- 
je6t  of  his  famous  difpute  with  pope  Nicholas  I.  who  fet 
an  example  of  the  moft  violent  meafures  againft  crowned 
heads.  We  fhall  find,  in  the  fcquel,  the  quarrels  with 
Rome  daily  grow  more  frequent,  and  the  popes  triumph 
over  the  kings.  Nicholas  excommunicated  the  patriarch 
Photius ,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fchifm  of  the  Greeks. 

Reign  of  the  great  Alfred  in  England.  He  was  the  wonder 
ofhis  age,  as  well  as  Charlemagne . 

Death  of  Charles  the  Bald ,  who  had  been  made  emperour. 
His  reign  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  epocha  of  the  Jbcu- 
dal  Government ,  which  long  perpetuated  anarchy  and  vi¬ 
olence. 

Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans.  The  city  held  out  two  years. 
Charles  the  Fat  made  a  fhameful  peace  with  the  barbari¬ 
ans.  .  In  912,  Charles  the  Simple  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
them  the  country,  which  from  their  own  name  they  call¬ 
ed  Normandy,  where  their  chief,.  Rollo ,  reigned  gloriouf- 
ly  with  the  title  of  duke. 

Reformation  of  Clugny.  At  this  period  the  monks,  whofe 
ftri&nefs  of  life  entitled  them  to  refpett,  became  very 
powerful,  becaule  the  clergy  were  exceffively  corrupted, 
and  the  people  extremely  ftupid. 

CONRAD,  duke  of  Franconia,  elected  king  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Thus  the  Houfe  of  France  loft  Germany.  Charles 
the  Simple,  on  whom  that  crown  ought  to  have  devolved, 
was  only  the  phantom  of  a  king.  The  French  nobility, 
without  difficulty,  ftripped  him  of  his  polfelftons.  He 
died  in  prifon  (929). 

RAMIREZ  II,  king  of  Leon  and  the  Aufturias,  defeats 
the  Moors  at  Simencas  *,  a  celebrated  battle.  The  Moors 
of  Spain  were  diftra&ed  with  civil  wars,  of  which  the 
Chriftians  took  advantage,  though  difunited  among  them- 
felves.  The  progrefs  of  the  latter  was  flow,  but  their 
courage  increafed  with  their  hopes. 

OTHO  the  Great ,  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  emperour 
the  year  following.  He  was  Ion  of  Henry  the  Fowler , 
duke  of  Saxony,  wfto  had  been  elected  king  of  Germany. 
jf&hn  XII.  called  Otbo  into  Italy  againft  Berengerius, 

who 
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who  tyrannifed  over  that  country.  The  empire  was 
given  to  t  le  ermans,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  it 
had  been  bellowed  upon  the  French.  Soon  after  the 
pope  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  revolt,  but  Otho 
forced  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Under  the  Othos 

the  German  clergy  acquired  great  power ;  and  fiefs  were 
made  hereditary. 

For  iome  time  the  popes  had  been  infefted  with  the 
general  depravation  of  manners,  which  they  increafed  bv 
their  example  Ignorance,  fuperllition,  vices  among 
churchmen,  and  enormities  of  all  kinds,  were  grown  to 
the  greateft  height.  Yet  in  this  century,  Chriftianity 

Swcden>  Poland>  Ruffia,  Hungary,  &c. 
HUGH  CAPET  acquires  the  crown  of  France,  and  the 
Carlovvngian line  was  dethroned.  This  family,  like  the 
hrit,  had  fallen  into  contempt  through  the  weaknefs  of 
the  princes.  The  prefent  royal  family  is  defeended  from 
Hugh  Capet,  whole  grandfather  and  granduncle  had  al- 
ready  borne  the  title  of  kings. 

ROBEkT,  fon  of  Hugh  Capet,  excommunicated  by  Greg¬ 
ory  V,  I  his  excommunication  obliged  him  to  feparate 
from  his  wife.  r 

The  Danes under  Canute  king  of  Denmark,  fubdued  Eng¬ 
land*  Canute  reigned  there  like  a  great  prince.  The 
revolution  had  been  begun  by  his  father  Szveyn. 

The  city  of  Averfa  in  Italy,  built  by  adventurers  from  Nor- 
mandy.^  Thefe  Nortnan  gentlemen,  animated  by  the  an- 
cient  fpmt  ok  their  nation,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 

l  wo  Sicilies,  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  ambition  and 
courage. 

PEACE  of  GOD  published  by  the  bifhops  under  Henry  I. 
king  of  France.  This  ablurd  inffitution  proves  to  what 
excels  the  diforders  and  calamities  of  the  publick  were 
^  earned,  as  well  as  the  want  of  power  to  remedy  them. 

1035.  Death  of  Sancho ,  king  of  Navarre,  furnamed  the  Great,  be- 
caufe  he  made  fome  conquelfs  from  the  Moors.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  dominions  among  his  four  fons.  Thus  were 
there  four  Chi  1  Ilian  kingdoms  in  Spain,  I, eon ,  Navarre, 
Caftile ,  and  Arragon.  A  fource  of  civil  wars. 

2054*  SCHISM  or  the  Greeks  completed  by  the  patriarch  Ceru • 
uirius ,  wnoni  Geo  IX.  tieated  too  haughtily.  Fhc  court 
ol  Conffantinople  was  then  a  theatre  of  horrid  crimes. 
At  that  time  lived  the  emprefs  Zoe% 
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The  NORMANS  eftablifhed  in  Italy  wrefi  Sicily  from  the 
Saracens  ;  that  heroick  family  was  conftantly  increafing 
,  its  power.  ° 

WILLIAM  duke  of  Normandy  conquers  England.  He 
fubdued  the  nation  entirely  by  a  cruel  policy. 
HILDEBRAND,  pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
No  pontificate  is  more  celebrated  for  the  enterprifes 
carried  on  againfl:  crowned  heads.  A  fyflem  of  univer- 
fal  monarchy  was  formed  by  that  pontiff,  who  was  more 
f  uccefsful  in  {baking  the  conftitution  of  kingdoms,  than 
in  reforming  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 

The  emperour  HENRY  IV.  (of  the  Houfe  of  Franconia) 
excommunicated  and  depofed  by  Gregory  VII.  At 
that  time  began  the  war  between  the  prietfhood  and  the 
empire,  the  circumftances  of  which  flrike  the  reader  with 
horrour.  The  pope  was  fupported  by  the  Normans,  who 
were  become  the  vaflals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  countefs  Matilda,  who  made  to  him  a  donation  of 
all  her  dominions.  He  died  in  1085.  His  fucceffors 
imitated  his  conduft. 

takeS  Tole<^°  from  the  Moors.  The  Chriftians 
itm  made  progrefs  in  Spain.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal 
^  began  in  1132.  6 

CRUSADE  preached  by  Urban  IL  at  the  council  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  where  he  excommunicated  Philip  I.  king  of  France. 

e  crufades  perfeftly  fhew  the  reigning  foirit  of  that 
age.  This  ended  with  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  in  ioqq  ; 

a  conquefl  which  was  attended  with  very  little  advan¬ 
tage.  J 

^  ^-.dethroned  by  his  (on  Henry  V.  whom  Pafal 
.  ha^  mitigated  to  revolt.  This  was  the  fequel  of  the 
quarrel  with  Gregory  VII.  which  the  new  emperour 
notwithftanding  continued.  In  ui2Pafcal  broke  an 
agreement  he  had  made  with  regard  to  inveftitures,  and 
the  war  was  rekindled. 

War  between  Louts  the  Fat,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  I. 
king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy.  This  is  the' be¬ 
ginning  of  the  long  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  • 
they  were  unavoidable  when  the  king  of  England  poflefT- 
ed  a  great  fief  m  France.  °  1 

End  Of  the  war  of  Inveftitures,  by  an  extraordinary  accom- 
modation  between  Calixtus  II.  and  Henry  V.'  but  the 
cuftom  of  ftirringup  the  lubjccts  by  the  excommunica- 
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tion  of  the  fovereigns  was  for  a  long  time  after  the  fourc£ 
of  troubles  in  Europe. 

I  J30.  Schifm  of  ANACLETUS,  who  difputed  the  papacy  with 

Innocent  II.  The  celebrated  St,  Bernard  caufed  Innocent 
to  be  acknowledged.  This  affair  gave  occafion  to  wars* 
Innocent  being  taken  prifoner  by  Roger  king  of  Sicily * 
confirmed  to  him  the  title  of  king,  which  Anacletus  had 
bellowed. 

1140.  ABELARD  condemned  at  Sens.  Rerengerius  had  been 
condemned  in  France,  and  at  Rome,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  former  century.  We  remark  this  as  the  epocha 
of  falfe  Logich ,  whence  fprung  fo  many  errours  and 
pernicious  dilputes.  Study  was  revived,  and  men  were 
acquainted  with  no  better.  Arnold  of  Bref da  propagated 
new  do6trines  from  a  principle  of  fanaticifm.  He  was 
perfecuted  by  Adrian  IV.  and  burnt  in  1155.  Thus  the 
hcrelies  were  renewed,  which  afterwards  became  more 
dangerous  as  the  difputes  grew  warmer. 

1146.  Second  CRUSADE  preached  by  St.  Bernard.  Louis  the 
Young  and  Conrad  III.  firft  emperour  of  the  Houfe  of 
Suabia,  eroded  into  Alia  with  great  armies.  Being  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Turks  one  after  the  other,  they  returned  in 
H49. 

1156*  FREDERICK  BARBAROSSA  emperour.  He  made 
feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  revolt,  which  was  fp reading  in  Lombardy.  In  1176 
the  people  of  Milan  defeated  the  emperour.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  people  univerfally  emerged  from  a  (late  of  fervi- 
tude  by  purchafing  Franchifes .  Municipal  government 
W2s  eftablifhed  in  the  cities  ;  the  burghers  acquired  fen-*- 
timent  and  induftry.  Venice ,  already  powerful  by  its 
commerce,  fupported  Adrian  IV.,againfl  the  emperour 
Frederick. 

1164.  Beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  king  of  Eng- 
and,  and  Thomas  Bechet  (St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury). on 
the  (ubje£l  of  ecclefiaftical  immunities.  Henry  was  the 
moll  powerful  prince  in  Europe  ;  he  poffeffed  feveral 
provinces  of  France  ;  this  quarrel  made  him  unhappy* 
Third  CRUSADE  againlt  Saladine ,  who  had  taken Jerufa- 

II  lem  a  little  before.  In  this  expedition  died  Frederick 
Barbaroffa .  Philip  Augufius ,  and  Richard  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  engaged  in  it  with  little  luccefs.  T.  hey  gained  no 

conquefl  but  the  town  of  Acre.  Richard,  at  his  return  in 
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1192,  was  kept  prifoner  by  the  emperour  Henry  VI. 
Philip  Auguftus,  who  had  returned  to  Europe  before 
him,  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  do  him  all  the  mif- 
chiefhe  could* 

The  emperour  Henry  VI.  matter  oF  Sicily ,  the  heirefs  of 
which  he  had  married.  This  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  the  hatred  fubfitting  between  the  popes  and  the  Houfe 
of  Suabia,  which  they  could  not  bear  to  have  any  footing 
in  Italy. 

Beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  who  in  fome 
refpe&s  furpafled  Gregory  VII.  He  began  with  putting 
France  under  an  interditt,on  account  of  the  king’s  divorce. 

PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  confifcales  the  provinces  which 
70hn  king  of  England  pofleffed  in  France.  This  con- 
fifcation  was  carried  into  execution  by  force  of  arms, 
John  was  equally  mean  fpirited  and  violent. 


CONSTANTINOPLE  taken  in  the  fourth  Crufade •  120^ 


Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders  was  at  its  head,  and  emperour.  ‘1* 

The  crufaders  always  had  views  upon  that  city,  while 
they  pretended  only  to  arm  againft  infidels.  Venice  had 
a  great  fhare  in  that  expedition,  by  which  fhe  gained  the 
Morea  and  Candia. 

Crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes.  Raimond  count  de  Touloufe  1 2°8. 
was  the  viftim  of  that  horrid  expedition.  To  complete 
thofe  fcenes  of  barbarity,  the  Inquifition  then  took  its  rife. 

INNOCENT  III.  having  quarrelled  with  John  king  of  1212. 
England ,  made  a  gift  of  that  kingdom  to  Philip  Auguf- 
tus ;  but  John  doing  homage  for  it  to  the  pope,  he  then 
changed  his  meafures.  The  Englifh  barons  revolted, 
and,  in  1215,  obliged  the  king  to  fign  the  Great  Charter . 

Beginning  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  This  eflablifhment  of  1215. 
Innocent  III.  had  great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
church. — The  Univerfities  were  eftablifhed.  Arijlotie’s 
metaphyficks  forbidden  to  be  read.  The  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  Lazo  paved  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  polity. 

Death  of  Philip  Augujlus.  His  policy  had  augmented  the  1223. 
ower  of  the  crown. 


REGORY  IX.  excommunicates  Frederick  II.  This  em-  1227, 
perour  was  the  perpetual  objeft  of  the  enterprifes  of  the 
Kornifh  court,  which  was  defirous  of  ruining  the  Houfe 
of  Suabia.  He  recovered  Jerufalem  in  confequence  of  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  was  again  excom¬ 
municated. 
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GENGHIZ  KHAN,  who  died  a  little  before,  had  eftablith- 
ed  the  empire  of  the  Mongol  Tartars  in  Afia,  and  a  great 
part  of  China. 

*236.  FERDINAND  the  Holy,  king  of  Caftile,  took  Cordova 
from  the  Moors  ;  he  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Seville.  James  I.  king  of  Arragon,  like  wife  took  from 
them  Valentia.  dhefe  two  princes  were  legiflators. 
The  reign  of  Alphonfo  the  Wife ,  king  of  Caftile,  in  1252* 
is  not  lefs  celebrated.  The  Iciences  began  to  revive  in 
Spain.  In  1234  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  devolved 
on  the  count  of  Champagne. 

1 245*  General  council  of  Lyons,  where  Frederick  was  depofed  by 
Innocent  IV.  Some  years  before,  Gregory  IX.  had  made 
an  offer  to  St.  Louis  of  conferring  the  empire  on  his 
brother,  which  the  virtuous  monarch  refufedt  The  em- 
perour  fupported  himfelf  by  his  courage  5  he  died  in 
1250.  The  imperial  dignity  was  deftroyed  by  the  con-, 
tinual  quarrels  with  Rome  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

3248.  Crufade  of  St.  Louis.  Notwithftanding  his  heroick  virtue, 
he  was  taken  prifoner  in  Egypt,  and  met  with  no  fuc- 
cefs  in  Paleftine. 

1258.  End  of  the  Calif  ate.  The  califs  had  long  poffeffed  little 
more  than  a  high  founding  title  without  power.  Their 
capital  was  taken  by  a  grandfon  ofGenghiz  Khan. 

1261.  The  Latins  loft  Conflantinople^  which  was  taken  from  them 
by  Michael  Paleologus .  This  empire  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  that  finglecity. 

1264.  HENR\  III.  king  of  England,  depofed  by  the  nobles,  St. 

Louis  had  been  chofen  arbiter  between  that  king  and  the 
rebels  ;  but  the  earl  of  Leicefter  eluded  his  fentence.  At 
this  period  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  firft  eftablifhed. 

1266.  CHARLES  of  Anjou  dethrones  Con radin,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Conradin  was  grandfon  of  Frederick  II. 
and  Clement  IV.  had  granted  his  kingdom  to  the  French 
prince,  who  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded. 

1270.  Death  of  St.  Louis  in  Africa,  to  which  he  had  gone  on  a 
crufade  from  a  principle  of  devotion. 

1273*  RODOLPH  ofHapjburg  emperour.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria .  He  deprived  Ot- 
tocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  of  his  dominions,  and  gave  Au- 
ftria  to  one  of  his  fons. 

3282.  SICILIAN  VESPERS.  All  the  French  were  maffacred 
in  Sicily.  Peter  III.  king  of  Arragon,  feized  upon  that 
kingdom,  which  was  feparated  from  the  Neapolitan. 

EDWARD 


EDWARD  I.  king  of  England,  receives  the  homage  of 
Scotland,  which  was  effefted  by  violence,  united  with 
ambitious  policy.  Philip  X he  Fair  confifcated  and  took 
Guienne  from  that  prince. 

Pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  .  He  trod  in  the  heps  of  In¬ 
nocent  HI.  His  difputes  with  Philip  the  Fair  form  an 
epocha. 

OTHMAN  eflablifhes  the  empire  of  the  Turks,  which 
rapidly  increafed  under  his  fuccelfors.  The  Houfe  of 
Othman  is  defcended  from  him. 

STATES  GENERAL  in  France,  to  which  the  Commons 
were  fummoned  for  the  tirft  time.  The  national  aflem- 
bly  declared  againft  the  enormous  pretenfions  of  the  pope, 
who  had  excommunicated  the  king,  and  wanted  to  de- 
pofe  him. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  delivers  Scotland  from  the  yoke  of 
England. 

Beginning  of  the  republick  of  Switzerland,  which  was  op- 
prefled  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Three  cantons  fet  the 
example  of  that  liberty  which  they  have  gained  by  he- 
roick  valour. 

CLEMENT  V.  transfers  the  Holy  See  to  Avignon,  where 
feven  French  popes  reigned. 

Death  of  Philip  the  Fair .  He  Rrengthened  the  throne, 
but  was  guilty  of  many  a&s  of  injullice.  Under  this 
reign  the  Parliament  was  fixed  at  Paris* 

DANTE  dies.  -  After  him  Petrarch  and  Boccace  brought 
the  Italian  language  to  perfe&ion.  The  other  nations 
were  without  tafle. 

The  emperour  Louis  of  Bavaria  excommunicated  by  John 
XXII.  This  great  quarrel  revived  the  former  fcandals. 

EDWARD  II.  dethroned  in  England.  Succeeded  by  his 
fon  the  famous  Edward  III. 

PHILIP  de  VALOIS,  king  of  France.  Edward  III. 
was  the  neareft  relation  to  the  late  king,  but  in  the  female 
line.  Happily  the  Salick  law  triumphed.  The  two  com¬ 
petitors  were  foonat  war.  The  Englifh  monarch  gained 
the  fea  fight  of  Sluys  in  1340,  and  the  battle  of  Crejfy 
in  1346  ;  after  which  he  took  Calais. 

Battle  of  Poitiers,  where  John  king  of  France  was  taken 
prifonerby  the  Englifh.  France,  efpecially  Paris,  became 
the  theatre  of  horrible  diforders. 

The  fame  year  the  emperour  Charles  IV.  cftablifhed  feven 
Electors  by  his  golden,  bull. 
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1368,  PE  PER  the  CRUEL,  king  of  Caftile,  dethroned  by  Henry 
de  Tranflamara ,  his  natural  brother. 

3370.  CHARLES  V.  (the  Wife)  drives  the  Englifh  out  of  France 

by  help  of  his  generals,  efpecialiy  Du  Guefclin . _ This  age 

is  the  mofl  brilliant  epocha  of  Chivalry. 

*379*  Grand  fchifm  of  the  Wejl  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI* 
which  for  forty  years  brought  publick  calamities  on  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  Rates. 

*380.  JOAN  queen  of  Naples  depofed  by  Urban  VI.  She  gave 
her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  could  not  eflab- 
lifh  himfelfin  it,  Duzazzo  having  (eized  upon  it. 

The  fame  year  died  Charles  V.  one  of  the  greatefl  kings 
France  ever  had.  It  never  was  fo  unhappy  as  under 
the  long  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  VI. 

1386*  JAGELLON  or  ULADISLAS  V.  king  of  Poland ,  to 
which  he  united  the  great  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
other  dominions  that  belonged  to  him. 

1390.  BAJAZET  fon  of  Amurath,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  lays 
fiege  to  Conflantinople.  A  treaty  was  made,  and  he  re¬ 
tired.  But  this  dreadful  enemy  of  the  Chriftians  would 
afterwards  have  deftroyed  the  Greek  empire,  had  not 
a  rival  been  raifed  up  againfl  him  like  Tamerlane ,  who 
vanquifhed  him  in  1402. 

1396*  Battle  of  Nicopolisi  in  which  Sigifinond,  king  of  Hungary 
was  defeated  by  the  Turks.  This  is  the  fame  Sigifmond 
who  was  emperour  in  1410,  and  who  caufed  the  famous 
council  of  Con  fiance  to  be  affembled,  in  which  an  end 
was  put  to  the  great  fchifm. 

1399*  RICHARD  II.  dethroned  in  England,  by  HenryYV,  whofe 
fon  Henry  V.  became  fo  formidable  to  France  by  the 
wars  which  he  raifed  againfl  it. 


MO  OF  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TAB18. 
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As  the  principal  powers  which  made  a  figure  in  the 
general  hifiory  of  the  firft  ages ,  and  which  form 
almofi  the  whole  political  hifiory  of  Europe ,  are 
the  Popes ,  the  Kings  of  France ,  the  Emperours  of 
Germany y  and  the  Kings  of  England,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  CHRONOLOGICAL  'FABLES  may  be 
cf  particular  utility . 

{[The  numeral  chara&ers  mark  the  year  of  death.]  t 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  POPES* 


From  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  to  the  Great  Schifm . 


GREGORY  II.  called  Charles  Martel  into  Italy. 
GREGORY  III.  followed  the  fame  plan  of  policy. 
ZACHARY  determined  that  Pepin  ought  to  be  kino-. 
STEPHEN  III.  obtained  from  Pepin  a  gift  of  the°  Exar¬ 
chate. 

PAUL  I.  quarrelled  with  Didierking  of  the  Lombards. 
STEPHEN  IV.  called  in  Charlemagne  againil  the  Lom¬ 
bards. 

ADRIAN  I.  gave  that  prince  a  pompous  reception  at  Rome, 
always  paid  court  to  him,  and  was  loaded  with  favours. 
LEO  III.  crowned  him  emperour. 

STEPHEN  V.  did  not  wait  for  the  Confirmation  of  his 
eleftion  by  Louis  the  Debonnaire. 

PASCAL  I.  obferved  the  fame  condudl.  Both  made  their 
excufes. 

GREGORY  IV.  joined  the  rebellious  fons  of  Louis. 
SERGIUS  II.  braved  the  emperour  Lothaire. 

LEO  IV.  defended  Rome  againft  the  Saracens. 
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Knru'm  e^e®ec^  againft  the  will  of  the  emperour* 

f  .  '-'CAS  I.  very  enterprifing.  He  affumed  the  power 
R  Judging  Lothaire  and  ail  tho  bifhops  j  he  excommu¬ 
nicated  Photius  patriarch  of  Conflantinople. 

ADRIAN  II.  took  part  againfl  Charles  the  Bald. 

JOHN  \  III.  pretended  to  bellow  the  empire  on  that 

cTrDLn^T ^  JTontr^ute(^  to  tnake  Bofon  king  of  Provence. 

-  IEN  v  I,  crowned  the  duke  of  Spoleto  emperour. 

SERGIUS  in.  d. graced  the  Holy  See,  and  unhappily 
had  lome  imitators.  *  rr  J 

•  •  •  *  . 

JOfIN  X.  crowned  Berengerius  emperour. 

* 

JOHN  Xll.pope  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  called  Otho 
tne  jrieat  into  Italy,  and  crowned  him  emperour  :  after¬ 
wards  he  revolted. 

LEO  VIII.  (ucceeded  John  XII.  who  had  been  depofcd. 

oeveral  popes  and  antipopes  ;  every  thing  in  diforder  at 
Rome. 

JOHN  XV.  called  in  Otho  III.  againfl  Crefcentius,  and 
made  himfelf  dreaded  by  Hugh  Capet. 

GREGORY  V.  crowned  Otho  III.  and  triumphed  over  an 
antipope,  after  having  beep  driven  out  by  Crefcentius. 

He  annulled  Ling  Robert’s  marriage,  and  excommuni- 
cated  him. 

SILVESTER  II.  the  famous  Herbert,  who  had  written 

an  mve6live  againfl  John  XV. 

'  ’  •  ’  4  /  » 

*  4  *  •  •  •  4  # 

BENEDIC  i  IX.  of  fcandalous  life,  driven  out,  and  after- 
v  aids  depofcd,  as  well  as  two  others,  by  the  care  of  the 
emperour  Henry  III. 

LEO  IX.  made  war  upon  the  Normans  who  were  fettled 
in  Italy  ;  ne  attacked  the  patriarch  Cerularius,  and  the 
fchifmof  the  Greeks  was  completed. 

•  •  •  •  •  .  ... 

NICHOLAS  II.  governed  by  Hildebrand,  trampled  on 

the  privileges  of  the  empire.  He  gave  the  Normans  an 
mvefhture  of  all  the  countries  they  could  conquer. 

ALEX  ANDER  II.  defied  by  the  interefl  of  Hildebrand 
without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.  He  favoured 
William  the  conqueror  in  his  enterprife  on  England. 
GREGORY  VII.  (Hildebrand)  zealous  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  Oi.  the  clergy  ;  a  declared  enemy  of  crowned  heads. 
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VICTOR  III.  profecuted  the  quarrel  with  regard  to  in- 
veftitures. 

URBAN  II.  preached  the  crufade  in  France  after  excom¬ 
municating  king  Philip  I. 

PASCAL  II.  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperour  Henry 
IV.  by  exciting  his  Ion  to  revolt. 

GELASIUS  II.  The  emperour  Henry  V,  fet  up  againft 
him  the  antipope  Bcurdin. 

CALIXTUS  II.  again  excommunicated  the  emperour. 

HONORIUS  II.  excommunicated  Conrad,  Lothaire’s 
competitor  for  the  empire. 

INNOCENT  II.  at  war  with  Anacletus,  who  difputedthe 
papacy  againft  him.  He  laid  France  under  an  interdift, 
becaufe  Louis  the  Young  refufed  to  acknowledge  a  bifh~ 
op  confecrated  at  Rome. 

•  ....  .«*>»« 

EUGENIUS  III,  took  refuge  in  France  ;  he  ftirred  up 
Europe  to  a  new  crufade  by  the  help  of  St.  Bernard. 

ADRIAN  IV.  granted  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  by  bull;  he 
obliged  the  emperour  Frederick  I.  to  hold  his  ftirrup. 

ALEXANDER  III.  driven  out  by  the  antipope  Victor, 
fupported  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  againft  Henry  II. 
lie  depofed  the  emperour,  who  iikewife  had  quarrels 
with  Lucius  HI.  and  Urban  III. 

GREGORY  VIII,  author  of  the  crufade  againft;  Saladine. 

CLEMENT  III.  imitated  his  example. 

CELESTINE  III.  lent  a  legate  into  Spain  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  Alphonfo  IX.  king  of  Leon. 

INNOCENT  III.  formidable  to  crowned  heads,  author  of 
the  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  and  of  the  inquifition  ; 
more  ablolute  in  Rome  than  any  pope. 

HONORIUS  III.  obliged  Frederick  II.  toengage  that  the 
kingdom  ol  the  two  Sicilies  fhould  never  be  united  to 
the  empire. 

GREGORY  IX.  perfecuted  Frederick,  and  offered  the 
empire  to  St.  Louis. 

INNOCENT  IV.  the  mortal  enemy  of  Frederick,  whom 
he  depofed  in  the  council  of  Lyons ;  he  afterwards  cauf- 
ed  a  crufade  to  be  preached  againft  the  emperour  Con¬ 
rad  IV. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  at  war  with  Manfredi  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples. 

URBAN  IV,  made  a  gift  of  that  kingdom, 
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CLEMENT  V.  author  of  the  revolution,  in  which  Conra- 
din  king  of  Naples  loft  his  life. 

G?rEGPRY  X\  c°nfirmed  the  ele£Hon  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapiburg,  and  afterwards  excommunicated  him. 

NKTIOLAS  III.  one  of  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy 
again  ft  Ghaiies  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples. 

MARTIN  IV.  madea  gift  of  the  dominions  of  Peter  III, 
king  of  Arragon,  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

CELESTINE  V.  His  fucceffor  Cajetan  prevailed  upon 

p,,!”  12  ”4’  and  Put  him  to  death  in  prifon. 

BONIFACE  \  III.  (Cajetan)  attempted  to  dethrone  Phil- 
ip  the  fair  and  give  law  to  fovereigns. 

rn^^TTTTfXI;  t0°k  ,0fF  Phi.iiP,$  ^communication. 

CL  Li  i  ENT  V.  devoted  to  Philip  the  Fair,  deftroyed  the 

order  of  the  Templars;  fixed  his  refidence  at  Avignon. 

JOHN  XXII.  famous  for  his  exa&ions,  and  his  quarrel 
u  ltn  toe  empeiour  Loyis  of  Bavaria.  He  made  anac~ 
quifition  of  Bologna,  and  deceived  the  Boiognefe. 

BENEDICl  XII.  proiecuted  the  quarrel  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria. 

CLEMENT  VI.  ordered  the  elettion  of  another  empe- 
rour.  He  took  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  Joan, 
queen  of  Naples,  to  purchafe  Avignon. 

INNOCENT  VI.  England  provoked  by  the  taxes  of  the 
pontifical  court,  refufed  him  the  tribute  to  which  kin«- 
John  had  fubmitted. 

URBAN  V .  went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to  Avignon. 

GREGORY  XI.  fixed  his  refidence  at  Rome,  and  repent* 
ed  of  it.  p 


Great  Schism  of  the  West. 
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KINGS  OF  FRANCE, 

From  Pepin  to  Charles  VI. 

I  begin  this  liji  with  the  fecond  race,  btcaujt  in  the 
firjl ,  after  the  time  of  Clovis ,  we  find  only  partitions  of 
the  kingdom ,  and  confufion • 


PEPIN  the  SHORT,  a  great  prince.  768* 

CHARLEMAGNE  emperour,  the  wonder  of  his  age.  814, 

LOUIS  I.  (the  Debonnaire)  emperour,  weak  and  unhappy.  840* 
CHARLES  II.  (the  Bald)  emperour,  ambitious  without,  877, 
merit. 

LOUIS  II.  the  Stammerer)  plundered  by  the  nobility.  879, 

LOUIS  III.  and  CARLOMAN  plundered  in  like  manner.  884, 
CHARLES  the  FAT  emperour,  incapable  of  governing.  888% 
EUDES  (grand  uncle  of  Hugh  Capet)  preferred  to  Charles  898, 
the  Simple. 

CHARLES  III.  (the  Simple)  without  power,  dethroned.  922, 

RODOLPH,  by  eledlion  ;  he  was  lavifh  in  the  beftowal  936# 

of  fiefs. 

LOUIS  IV.  (d’Outremer)  beaten  by  his  vaffals.  954. 

LOTH  AIRE  almoft  without  domain.  986. 

LOUIS  V.  ( the  Idle.)  987- 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  RACE. 


LINE  OF  THE  CAPETAINS. 


HUGH  CAPET  an  able  prince. 

ROBERT  good  natured  and  weak. 

HENRY  I.  likewife  weak. 

PHILIP  L  defpifed,  becaufe  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  great 
events  of  his  reign. 

LOUIS  VI.  (the  Fat)  increafed  the  royal  power. 

LOUIS  VII.  (the  Young)  imprudent,  unfortunate  by  his 
crufade  and  his  divorce. 

PHILIP  II.  (Auguftus)  ambitious,  politick,  and  powerful. 
LOUIS  VIII.  took  the  crofs  again  ft  the  Albigenfes. 
LOUIS  IX.  (Saint)  admirable  in  many  refpe£ls. 

PHILIP  IIL(the  Hardy)  an  indifferent  prince. 

PHILIP  IV.  ( the  Fair)  his  reign  ought  to  be  ftudied. 
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PHRRP^w  (Huiin)  vei7  fevere, 

rtT  A^D^  Ya  (tlle  Long)  wanted  time. 

HARLES  IV.  (the  Fair.) 

TOHV^  VaL  (YaloisJ  un/ortunate  again (l  the  Englifh 
r  ha  p  rf-t  "If11  n'Sh  ruincd  France.  2  ' 

CHARLES  VI  ^the  Wlfe)  reHorer  of  the  kingdom. 

■  !  1  .  '  . 

emperours  of  Germany, 

To  the  time  of  IVenceJlas. 

***The  Loufe  of  France  loft  the  empire  and  the  crown  of 
Germany  on  the  death  of  the  emperour  Louis  IV  jn 
91 2.  1  he  Germans  elefted  for  their  king  Conrad  duke 
t r  £  Jo™"'3’  who  was  Succeeded  by  S  ’  dukc 

HTRoT  /*u^thr®  Fowler)  duke  of  Saxony. 

imitated  'chademalne"  ^  Cr°Wne<J  **  J°h"  XIf* 

OTHO  II.  fon  of  Otho  I. 

OTHO  III.  fon  of  the  preceding. 

™NRY  II:  of  the  fame  family.5 
CONRAD  II.  of  Franconia. 

tjttvd  v  t^#  *°nof  the  Preceding 
HENRY  IV.  fon  of  Henry  III 

HENRY  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV  * 

LOTHAIRE  of  Suplenburg. 

CONRAD  III.  of  Suabia. 

PFIILIP  of  the  fame  houfe. 

OTHO  IV.  of  JBrunfwick. 

FREDERICK  II.  fon  of  Henry  VI 
WILLIAM  of  Holland.  Y  ' 

RODOLPH  of  HapfLurp. 

ADOLPH  of  Naffau. 

ALBERT  I.  of  Aultria 
HENRY  VIII.  of  Luxemburg. 

LOLIS  V .  of  Bavaria. 

CHARLES  IV.  of  Moravia* 

WENCESLAS  fon  of  Charles  IV* 


KINGS 
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KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 


From  the  Norman  Conquejl  to  Henry  V. 

WILLIAM  I.  (the  Conqueror,) 

WILLIAM  II.  (Rufus)  a  tyrannical  king. 

HENRY  I.  an  able  ufurper. 

STEPHEN,  another  ufurper,  lefs  fortunate. 

HENRY  II.  (Plantagenet)  very  powerful,  but  unfortunate 
on  account  of  the  difpute  concerning  ecclefiaftical  im¬ 
munities. 

RICHARD  I.  a  warrior  without  prudence. 

JOHN  (Lackland)  ftripped  of  his  dominions  in  France  by 
Philip  Auguflus  ;  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  barons  ;  a  vol¬ 
untary  vaffal  to  the  pope. 

HENRY  III.  a  weak  devotee,  the  fport  of  the  barons. 

EDWARD  I.  political  and  enterprifing,  conquered  Scot¬ 
land. 

EDWARD  II.  a  Have  to  his  favourites,  dethroned  by  his 
wife  and  fon. 

EDWARD  III.  a  glorious  reign,  fatal  to  France. 

RICHARD  II.  depofed  and  aflaflinated. 

HENRY  IV.  an  ufurper  of  merit,  father  of  Henry  V,  who 
ipaufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  France. 
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